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CHAPTER L 


BONAPARTE EMPEROR—THE EMPIRE REREARSED IN 
‘TRE COUNCIL—IN THE TRIBUNATB— COMPLETED 
IN THE SENATR—NAPOLEON'S REPLY TO THE DE+ 
(CREE—SIRE—DI1QN IT1RS—ANECDOTES—AUTHOR’S 
INTERVIEW WITH THE EMPEROR — IMPORTANT 
CONVERSATION —KINDNESS—PAST GRIEVANCES— 
INTERVIEW WITH JOSEPHINE, 


I mave all along stated, that the events, narrated 
in preceding chapters, either conduced or became 
subservient to the elevation of Bopaparte to the 
imperial throne. Revert we now to the progrem 
and proceedings of this most important consumms- 
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general inclination,—the sovereign power, without 
ft i nang of Anan A 
piracy agsinat his life was not an opportuni te 
be omitted ; but, on the contrary, was eagerly 
hold of by all the authorities, civil, military, pe 
eoclesiastio: a new and mostvabundant shower of 
addresecs, congratulations, and rendering of thanks, 
inundated the Tuileries. Knowing what would prove 
most pleasing to their master, the of 
these header did not Limit Chameeles to oer 
felicitations; they insinuated, more or teas adroitly, 
that France called upon her glorious chief to place 
himself «0 high as to be beyond reach of any new 
ptteaitt 10 consolidate his work ; which, being ine 
implied, ae he should assume imperial 
ary 





@ due honours of precedency, in 
Consul on his escape from “ the 





Pmrdien the 

of England 1” fore, in oficial paclanc, had 

the conspiracy been + the Senate 

banca the pi tebnpay not to dey sfrishing i 

work, This was ouly ten 
ar 


after the death of the pa 
‘Bonaparte suffered under compunctious 

a fruitless crime, and perceived the bad effect produced 
on the public mind by that e, or whether 
he foun the te terms employed by the Senate somewhat 
too vagne, does not 's but he allowed the address 
toremain nearly a whole month without reply. When 
he did answer, it was only to invite « clearer exposi- 
tion of sentiment. These negotiations were secret ; 
for Bonaparte liked publicity only in results, But to 
the Tribunste belouged the initiative of all measures; 
and in the Tribunate the project now ripening was 
Proposed, 


jen. | Whether 
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‘The tribune Curée had the honour of first 
sing official the conversion of the Consular Repa- 
Kic into an Empire, and the elevation of Bonaparte to 
the title of Emperor, with hereditary right. Curte 
developed his ition in the meeting of the 30th 
April, at which I was He commenced, by 
exposing the miseries which had overwhelmed France, 
from the Constitutional Assembly, down to the 16th 
Bramaire—a revolution which he justly characterized 
ag a deliverance, He then in review the 
brilliant career of the present of the ublio ; 
enumerated his claims to the gratitude ft nol 
ahewed that her flourishing condition depended on 
hin: Lat ua hase, then, to demand the ereditary 
transmission je supreme magistracy, ; for, in votin; 
for an hereditary chief, aa Pliny seid to Trajan, we 
bar the return of a master, But, at the same time, 
Jet us give a great name to a great power; let us 
choose a title which, while it carries the idea of the 
highest civil functions, may secill glorious remem- 
brances, and breathe no tatnt upon the sovereignty of 
the people. 1 can see, for the guardian of a natwnat 

wer, none more bam, Sys title of Exaperor. 

it signifies ‘ victorious ' who better merits 
to receive it? which what armies, were ever 
more worthy that be the title of their 
leader? I move, therefore, that we transmit to the 
Senate our wishes, which are those of the whole 
nation, to the following effect :— 

“I That Napoleon Bonaparte, actually First 
Consul, be proclaimed Emperor, and, in this quality, 
contac to take upon him the government of the 


ch Republ 
TL, That the imperial dignity be declared heredi- 
tary in his family. 
“IIL That those of our institutions which are as 
ve bat traced out, be definitely settled.” a4 
was the apologetic harangue of Curde; an 
beheld a crowd of members of the Tribunate 
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eagerly pressing forward to have their names inscribed 
on the roll, each following with a speech more and 
more laudatory than that of the author, or rather 
preponer, of & motion so evidently emanating from 
im upon whom the ulterior effects would rest. But 
could there be any doubts onthe complaisant part 
thns enacted by Curée, they would yanieh before the 
fact, that, ten days iously, Bonsparte had taken 
care to the whole proceedings rehearsed in a 
private sitting of the Council of State. About the 
middle of April, that assembly having met, as if for 
the ordinary despatch of business, Cambacarés entered, 
instead of the First Consul, who was expected, and, 
8 Second Consul, assumed the chair,—the coun 
cillors remarking, that his air was more solemn than 
usual, though he habitually affected a grave exterior. 
wult de St Jeand’ Angely, amember of the Council, 
with whom, though not Precisely connected, I had 
petty intimate etd formed me of all." “ The 
‘irst Consul,” gaid he, speaking with the enthusissm 
which he really then entertained, though he subse 
quently acknowledged having been deceived, “has 
convinced me, that he desires supreme power ouly in 
order to render France great, free, aiid happy, and 
place her in security against faction, He asked me to 
take the lead in this matter before the Council; and I 
did not hesitate. After Cambactrés bad given us 
to understand the object of the meeting, and had 
retired, 1 frankly Proposed the question, for which 
the members were thus all ed, expressed in 
these terms : * Is it expedient to place the government 
of France upon the base of hereditary power ??”” The 
proposer of this the fundamental question followed 
up the subject with a long address, shewing, ‘trom 
history, and from the present state of Europe, that 
an hereditary government alone promised securi 
tothe state, and happiness to tbe people.” Regnault 
did not, however, conceal from me that his motion 
experienced considerable opposition, especially from 
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Berlier; “With hereditary succession,” said this 
latter, “there ne longer remains to Frauce any 
thing of that Republic, for whose sake she has 
exhausted her treasury, and sacrificed millions of her 
ople. Besides, [ dp not believe the French nation 
sposed to renounce what they still poasous of a good 
s0 dearly purchased.” Others spoke to the same 
Purpose, but with less fores ; aad finally, the partizaas 
of hereditary power found themselves in a majority 
of twenty to seven, and resolved to present an address 
to the First Conscl. The minority of seven, on the 
other hand, had prepared a counter addrews, To 
Prevent this collision of opinion, Bonaparte, mformed 
of #ti, gave the Conncil to understand, that he desired 
each member, individually, to send in his separate 
opinion. By a atrange chance, it became Bertier's 
duty to present these separate overtures. Bonaparte 
received them after the most gracious fashion ; and, 
among other things, asvured the Council, that he 
sought hereditary power only for the greater good of 
France. “Never shall the citizens be my sulyects, 
yet never shall the French people be lesa my people !” 

Such had been the preliminaries in the Council of 
State regarding the proposition officially brought 
forward in the Tribunate by Curde; but, after 
reflection, it was agreed, that, since all opposition 
would be useless, and perhaps might prove dangerous 
to its anthors, the minority should accede to the 
majority: And so it was arranged, 

It had now become no longer necessary to keep 
the secret; the pear was ripe: the address of the 
Senate was accordingly published, forty days after 








date. In this, 1s first the Senate had taken 
for its text the events passing in France, and the 
intrigues ebroad, eq those of Drake, an agent 
rent by England to Manich. This text, obscure in 


itself, naturally led the addressers to hint obscurely 
at what they termed the wants of France. To give 
more solemnity to their proceedings, the Senste 
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2epaved in a body to the Tmleney, and Cambacdrés, 
as prendent, pronounced the address, “On viewing,” 
said this document, “ those attempts from which Pro- 
videuce has saved the hero necessary to its designs, 
we are struck with one reflection, namely, 
that, by the destraction of First Consol, 18 
Ronis - the destructon of France. a The 
sh and the knew that your destiny 
invives that of the French people. Grve us thet, 
institutions so combined, that ther system may 
sursise you. You found a nen era, but you ought 
to 1ender it smmortal ; splendour 14 nothing without 
daration Great man! complete vere. work, by 
making it eternal as your own glory! You resdued 
te fom the chaot ot past, you fill our hearts with 
jatitude for the blessungs of went ; antee 
fo us the future ™ Bre oer 
For nearly a month, as already stated, this adress 
remained unanswered. At length, Bonaparte rephed 
to the Senate, at greater length than ususl, and m 
substance as follows : “ Your address has formed the 
obyect of my most constant meditations You have 
declared the hereditary succession of the supreme 
magietracy to be necessary, in order to secure the 
French people against the plots of their enemies, and 
the agitations excited by ambit us vals” Here it 
is very worthy of remark, that the expression “here- 
ditary succession” had not once been pronounced in 
the address“ Several of our institutious have, at 
the same time, appeared to you calculated to assure, 
without reversion, the triumph of equality, and of 
public bberty, and to offer to the nation, and to 
government, the twofold secunty required We have 
always been guided by ths great truth, that sove- 
reigaty reudes in the French people, in such a way, 
that a, —all things, without exception, —should be 
made to work together for the terest, happiness, 
aud glory of the nation, In proportion sa I direct 
attention to these grand objects, J am the more con- 
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vinced of the truth of the sentiments I have expressed 
to you, and { feel more and more, that, in a con- 
jnocture, new as it is i the counsels of your 
wisdom and your experience are needfal to confirm 
my ideas, invite you, then, to lay before me yow 
fall and unreserved dhiaion.” 

This message to the Senate expressed the will of 
Napoleon. And that body, created for the preserva- 
tion of those institutions consecrated by the consti- 
tution of the year VIII, had no other resource than 
to submit to intentions so unequivocally manifested, 
Accordingly, a response was framed to the above 
message, of which it could be deemed nothing more 
than an amplified explanation. The grand principles 
were here positively announced, “ that heredit 
government was essential to the happiness, glory, an 
Prosperity of France; and that such government 
could be confided only to Napoleon Bonaparte, and 
to his family.” Still the Senate affected, as Bonaparte 
had done in his message, to season their reply with 
the high-<ounding phrases of liberty and equality. 
That body had even what might be termed the 
andacity to say, that the arrival of Bonaparte at 
hereditary power would secure the liberty of the 
press,—a freedom which be held in such abhorrence, 
and without which, all other liberties are but vain 
illusions. 

In all these proceedings, I believe the Senate to 
hers been more acct ° ne cus dave: he it was 
no longer possible to shut the eyes uy maparte’s 
ambition, and his design of aaj, for bis own 
advantage, power more absolate than bad been even 
the despotism of Louis XIV. 

By the reply of the Senate, the most important 
move had been effected: there remained little more 
than ceremonies to regulate, and forms to contrive, 
‘These different occasioned a delay of 
fifteen days, At on the 16th May, NaPoLton, 
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for the first time, was saluted Stue by his ex-colleagne 
Cambacérés, at the head of the Senate, who had come 
im etate to present the decree relative to the founda- 
tion of the empire, The interview took place at 
St Cload. This organic senatusconswitum, which 
changed entirely the ancient cbnstitation, being read, 
the Emperor replied,— 

« Whatever can conduce to the good of the country, 
is essentially interwoven with my happiness. 

“I secept the title which you conaider to be useful 
to the glory of the nation, 

“[ submit to the sanction of the people the jaw of 
the succession. 1 hope that France will never 
those honours with which she may surround'my 


family, 
@ At all events, my aire shall not abide with my 
ity beyond that fi which they cease to 
leserve the love and confidence of the great nation.” 

The Senate, and its president, afterwards waited 
upon the Empress with congratulations; and thus was 
realized the prediction J had made to Josephine three 
years before, at Malmaison, 

The first act of Bonaparte, now Emperor, on the 
very day of his elevation to the imperial throne, was 
to nominate Joseph to the dignity of Grand Elector, 
and Louis to that of Conktable of the Empire ; each 
with the title of Imperial Highness. On the same 
day, Cambacérés and Lebran were appointed to the 
dignities of Arch-chancellor and Arch-treasurer of the 
Empire; and the first letter signed by Bonaparte as 
Emperor, and under the name Napoleon was the 
following :— 


*Citizen-Consul Cambacdrés, your title is to be 
changed: your fanctions and my confidence remain 
the came. In the high dignity with which you are 
about to be invested, you will manifest, as in your 
office of Consul, the wisdom of your counsels, and the 
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distinguished talents which have obtained for you #0 
important « share in whatever of good I have been 
able to asco 


ish. 

“Thare, oe only to desire from you, 8 continu. 
‘ance of the same sentiments towards the state, and 
towards me, Given t St Cloud, this 28th Floreal, 
year XIL Narouzoy.” 


This note, countersigned “ By the Emperor— 
H. B. Marat,” shews the art si beta {agate 
aging transactions. It is to the Second Cone this 
letter ia addressed by the Emperor, and the repub- 
Tican dates are preserved! Of the republic, there 
remained only these and the mendacious legend on 
the reverse of the coin ! 

Oa the morrow, the Emperor came to Paris, to 
hold a grand levee at the Tueries : he was not the 
man to withhold the enjoymeuts of that pageantry 
which his satiated pride drew trom his new title. 
The assembly was the most brilliant and numerous 
that had yet been known. Bessiéres presented an 
address, in name of the guards, and the Emperor 
replied, —“ I constantly behold, with increasog plea- 
sure, my companions in arms, escaped trom bo many 
dangers, and covered with bonourable wounds, 
ever experience a feeling of satisfaction when I think, 
while viening them ranged under their standards, 
that there ia not one battle, not one combat for the 
last fifteen years, and in the four quarters of the 
globe, which bas not, among their ranks, witnesses 
and actors.” At the same time were presented, by 
Louis Bonaparte, in the exercise of hix funotions as 
Constable, all the generals aud colonels then in Paris, 
In o few days every thing assumed a new aspect, 
Public admration was loud; but, in seoret, the 
Parisians laughed at the somewhat stiff forms of the 
new courtiers. This gave sovereign dwpleasure to 
Bonaparte, whose ears the circumstance reached 
through the most charitable inteutions possible, in 
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order that he might be cured of prepossessions in 
tavoar ofthe men ofthe od coat, sec 
joleon, atudious of giving every sol lity to 
his cloration, ordered ‘that the Sensie iteelf thould 
publish and proclaim in Paris the decree which 
established the imperial d . This decree, which 
might have been termed the constitational charter of 
the empire, consisted of 142 articles, ranged under 
the following heads: 1. The government of the 
wublic is confided to an emperor, who takes the 
ti of Exiperor of the French. 2, Socoeoa here- 
. 8, The imperi ily. 4, The Regency. 
3 the grand di Free of tie empire; pamelY, 
grand elector, chancellor of the empire, 
chancellor of state, arch-treasurer, constable, and 


10. Legislative Body. 11, Tribumate. 12. Electoral 

. 13. Supreme Imperial Court. 14. The 
Judiciary order. 15. Proclamations, 16, The impe- 
rial dignity hereditary in the descendants of Nay 
leon. This head to be presented for the people's 
acceptance. By one of those unlucky coincidences 
which I have sometimes known to occasion mach 
remark, the promulgation of this decree was fixed for 
Sunday, 30th Floreal: this was to be « festival to 
all Paris, while the unfortunate beings, accused of 
fitempting the life of the man whom it profited, 
languishe: 


in the dungeons of the Temple. 
From the day following the peril secession of 
Bo: , the ancient formulas were re-established, 


Tho Emperor decided that the princes and princesses 
of the empire should bear the title of fmperial 
Highness; that bis esters ehonld assume the same 

lesiguation; that the grand dignitaries should be 
styled Serene Highness; that the princes and grand 
dignitaries should farther be addressed Monseigneur : 
the eecretary of state should have the rank of minister; 
that ministers should retain the title of Excellency, 
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and be addressed Monseigneur in all petitions; that 
the president of the Senate should be styled Excel- 
lency. 

aoe os same time, Napoleon rote sho mar 
shals of the empire, and appointed that they should 
be called Monsieur Ne Marechal, in apealie » and 
Monseigneur, in writing, to them. The following 
are the names of those children of the republic, 
‘transformed, at the fiat of @ brother in arms, into 
supports of his empire :—Berthier, Murat, Moncey, 
Jourdan, Massena, Augereau, Bernadotte, Soult 
Brune, Lannes, Mortier, Ney, Davoust, Bessiéres, 
Kellermann, Lefebvre, Perignon, and Serrurier.* 

It? will have been that, in the list of 
dignities lavished by Bo: upon his family and 
favourites, the name of Lucien does not occur. The 
two brothers were no longer on good terms; not, as 
haa been said, because Lucien wished, so late in the 
season, to play the part of republican, but because 
he refused to submit to the imperious commands of 
Napoleon, in a circumstance where Lucien's docility 
might have served the interests of his policy. In the 
committees preceding the grand change, it wea not 
Lucien, but Joseph, who, to discover the sate of 

inion, got up = republican opposition, with akill 
eatin to aa ‘one or two iene: As to Lucien, 

wing in reality rendered great services to his bro- 
ther, and appreciating himself these services beyond 
their value, be deemed no recompense less than an 
independent crown sufficient reward. Certain it is, 
that, during Be sojourn in hei be a carried his 
pretensions so high, as to attempt playing the agreeable 
to one of the Tofantes of in "On this, various. 
were circulated, oa ® hich I do not place much 

ce, never having been able to verify them. What 


* See Appendix, A. The four last named were members of 
Bente at the time of advanced to the baton. Marshal 
‘imphed the bearer to have a command-in-chuef. — Trans, 
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1 kaow amounts 10 ino fhat, Lncien's wife being 
neparte thought of marryit ‘im to a princess 
of Germany, in order thus to “coumence with che fret 
ind alliance. Lucien refused to meet the views of 
iapoleon, and privately espoused the wife of a broker, 


named, I believe, Joul , who, for convenience, 
had been sent to the colonies, where he died a short 
time afterwards. When e wan informed of 


this marriage by the priest, who had been sent for 
privately to the Hotel de Brienne, he became furious, 
and from that moment resolved not to confer uj 
Lucien the title of French prince, on account of what 
he termed his mésallance. He remained then only a 
senator; while brother Jerome, by following a yuite 
opposite course, became aking. As to Lucien’s re- 
de jicanism, it survived not 18th Bramaire; he 
ad ever shewn himself, as we have seen, the most 
strenuous advocate of hereditary right and the sno- 


cession, 


«I swear, upon my honour, to devote myself to 
the service of the Republic; to the preservation of 
‘its territory entire; to the defence of Ne yovernment, 
of ite laws, and of the rights which these have con- 
secrated; to oppose, by every means which justice, 
reason, and the laws, authorize, all enterprizes tend. 
ing to establish feudelity, or reproduce the titles and 
qualitves thereunto belonging; in fine, to assist, with 
all my power, i the maintenance of kberty and 
equality.” 


‘What oath is this ?—The oath which every mem- 
ber of the Legion of Honour had taken on receiving 
his diploma, Did ove ofthese ancient knights of tbe 
republic think of his oath when be aided to raise 
‘Nepoleon to the imperial throne? All were false, 
or carried away by an unreflecting enthusiasm. The 
harangues which followed the elevation of Bor 
to the empire, lost at the time, through their very 
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multiplicity and laudatory accordance, have sow 
become curious monuments, which we read with the 
‘ame sort of surprise that we 1 the remem. 
‘brancea of the preceding events, We can scarcely 
eonosive that reasonable men, in an enlightened age, 
could renew those follits of ancient Kome, when 
people erected statues to Sejanus, and afterwards 

them in pieces when overthrown. But the 
reflection is mournful—where are the promises con- 
tained in these orations and in their replies? 

To pass, however, these meretricious hyperboles, 
and the flatteries of his own subjects, let us come to 
the incredible away exercised by Bonaparte, at the 
moment of founding the empire, over those powers 
which still dared not oped war against him, 
T have studied ly the policy of Napoleon; it 
waa actuated by one grand jnciple,— that all rela- 
tions on a footing cau ity between Py. other 
power and his own, could not be of long duration, 

'o defer or to fight was the alternative presented to 
the powerful. Secondary states were considered e 
feudatories merely of the French empire; and as they 
could not resist, they were taught at an early season 
to bend beneath the yoke. Could there be stronger 
evidence of this, than the Duke of Baden, far from 
receiving any apology for the violation of his terri. 

, being obliged to publish a proclamation against 
colfrante apparently Fctated by violation ? 

But to be just, aod without always justifyin 
Bonaparte, I must acknowledge, the intrigaes whi 
England fomented all over Europe, were of a nature 
to excite the whole irritability of his nature. The 
grand centre of these manquvres was Munich, and 
their conductor Drake, sent as minister plenipoten- 
tiary by Great Britain to the Bavarian court. Drake's 
intrigues and correspondence, — which latter was 
seized by the F government,—made a 
noise at the time, and furnished one of the handles in 
the famous address of the Senate. The correspondence 
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was first added to the documents for the prosecution 
against Georges and Moreau, but subsequently with- 
drawn, and a report thereon ordered to be made 
the grand judge. The whole of these pieces 
what Bo well knew, that he England for 
his declared enemy; but, frown their examination, I 
feel satisfied that they contain nothing upon which 
to found the belief that any attempt at assassination 
was authorised by tho British government. Yet 
while Bonaparte communicated to the Senate the 
report of the attorney general the miniater for foreign 
irs addreased a circular to each of the foreign am- 
‘bagsadors then in Paris, to the number of nineteen, 
ith Khe Intention of celnieatiog Dents wed kis ovurt, 
“as having been ily a itation of the most 
honoursble Ulioe on ‘3 man, without example 
in the history of civilized nations.” To this lar, 
all the envoys, bat mipirts and in es of Shalt 
country, sent testifying their abhorrence an 
ftliguation exched by the conduct of England, and 
the machinations of ‘These replies are only 
five days ‘posterior to the death of the Duke d’Enghien! 
Here 1 cannot help eapecially admiring the profound 
ability with which Bonaparte thus constrained al] the 
rapresentatives of the powers of Europe to present, 
ially, marks of interest in his person and govern- 
ment.* 

‘The first transactions of the Emperor, as already 
noticed, were those connected with the arrest and 
trial of the conspirators. On the 14th June, four 
days after the sentence of the court, the Emperor 
sent for me to St Cloud. So many great events, and 
#0 many tragic scenes had just passed, that I was by 
no means easy respecting the probable object of an 


‘Was this to be attnbuted more to the abibty of Bonaparte, 
ox tothe despwable punllzmmiy of those power, who eemed 
as if anmons to aceey yeas ten 

srith e murderer?_— Pransiator Sere 
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interview in the third week of the empire. But I 
had once more the good fortune to find my friend 
Rapp in attendance.“ Tranquillize yourself; he is 
in good humour for the moment, and wants only to 
with you" On my name being snnounced tho 
Emperor dered me to'enter, Afert is pinch on ths 
ear, and habitual questions,—“ What say they ? 
hat are the old women about? how ie your 
children? how are you engaged ?” &c. &c. he ‘cone 
tinued, “ You attended Morean’s trial?” —" Yes, sire; 
I have not missed one sitting."—-“ There, now! 
‘Bourrienne, speak to me frankly ; you think Moresa 
that authing has tranepod daring the proces by 
*nothi ved during the process 
which he can be inculpated."—“ I know your 
opinion on that affair; Duroc ted your former 
remarks; experience haa ved they were right; 
but could I have done of ise? Yon heard, of 
course, of Bouvet de Losier’s attempt at self-des- 
truction, Real hastened, with all speed, to the 
Temple, in order to examine him. n his confession, 
he accused Moreau of having conferred with Pich 
Real immediately me of this, and advised 
the arrest of Morea; a proposal which he had pre- 
viously made, At the first ¢ I saw clearly into 
the affair, and gave a decided negative; but when 
afterwards Bouvet de Lozier had spoken out— 
(another blow)—what could I do? Conld I allow 
him openly to conspire against my government? And 
how refuse credence to De Laster’s declarations ? 
Could I possibly foresees that he would formally 
deny them upon trial? There is a chain of circum~- 
stances above human sight ; I was forced to con- 
ovine beoapers arrest, roof receive if his 
conferences with Pichegru. 5 not Engl sent 
over agsassins ?”—-“ Sire,” said I, “ permit me to 
recall to yon the conversation which you held in 
my hearing with Mr Fox, at the end of which you 
seid to me, ‘ Bourrienne, I am very happy to have 
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learaed, from the mouth of a man of hononr, that 
the English government is incapable of abetting amy 
attempt on my life. I love to esteem my enemies.’” 
—* Ah, bah! yon areasimpleton! Parblew! I say 
not thet an English minister sends for an assassin, 
anid tells him, Hold, here is gold —there is a dagger 
—begone—murder the First Coneul. No; that I 
do not believe. But it ia, nevertheless, true, that all 
these who ire against my government, come 
from England, and. receive Logik pay. To tun 
because I have retainers in London to strike at the 
head of government there? I make honourable 
warfare; 1 do not endeavour to stir up the ancient 
judices of the partizans of the Stuarts, Did not 
right, a captain ia the English navy, conduct the 
disembarkation of and his accomplices on 
the coast of Dieppe? assured, however, that, 
with the exception of certain grumblers, whom I 
ould easily silence, the uni wish of France is 
on my side; opinion has, throughout, declared for 
me; vo I fear not to expose, to public investigation, 
all these plots. The majority of those around me 
were of opinion, that the should be consigned 
to a military commission, by whom the accused 
would have been judged in twenty-four hours. I 
refused; it would have been raid that I dresded 
inion, I fear it not. Let them talk as much as 
ey will, and welcome—provided they be careful 
not to let me hear; it is not for those personal) 
connected with me to blame my conduct.” Here 
found it imposible to conceal a slight involuntary 
movement: this the Emperor remarked, and rightly 
deeming it something more than surprise, took me by 
the ear, saying, in the most kindly tone, Be easy, 
my good fellow; that was not intended for you.” 

‘« Apropos,” resumed the Emperor, after a short 
pause, “ Know you, that to me is due the discovery 
of Pichegru in Paris? All were telling me, Pichegra 
ia in Paris: Fouché, Real, every one sung me the 

Tt 
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stune song; but ne one oould give any proof. What 
a blockhead you are! said 1 to Real; m the twink- 
ling of an eye you might know how the land lies. 
Pichegra hes a brother, formerly a monk, living in 
Paris; seek out his lodging, and repair thither. 
he is not there, it will bea ion that Piche- 
is here; if, on the contrary, the brother be at 
ie, take him into custody: he is a simple man, 
and his first emotion will set. on the right track. 
ing fell out as I bad foreseen. On seeing 
: joner, and without allowing even time 
for interrogation, he anticipated the question, asking, 
if it were possible hat they could lege us a rims 
his bwing received his into his how Thux 
there was no longer any doubt; and a caitiff, in 
whom Pich: confided, came and told to the police 
the secret of his abode. What shocking degradation, 


to give up a friend for money !” 
wards, return to Moreau, the En eror con- 


versed at great length about thst general. “Moreau,” 
said he, “ has many good qualities, and is brave beyoud 
all question; but he has more courage than energy : 
soft—indolent; at the army he lived like a 
pistes he was constantly mmoking, almost always in 
d, and liked good cheer too well. He is naturally 
talented, but too lazy to be instructed; he never 
reads; and, since he became tied to his wife's spron- 
strings, he is no longer a man: he seee only through 
the eyes of his wife and mother-in-law, who, I have 
no doubt, have compromised him in all these late 
intri Now, tell me, Bourrienne, is it not strange 
that I should have advised his marriage? Ibad been 
told Mademoiselle Hulot was a Creole, and conceived 
he would find in her another Josephine: 1 have been 
egregiously deceived. It is these epinaters who have 
removed lim from me ; I regret it, though he is very 
much below his reputation, You may remember, 
two years ago, I told you Moreau would one day 
hreak his nose against the gates of the Tuileries. He 
B 


vou, 111, 
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‘has not failed to do so, and all bis own fault; for, 
you can witoess what J did 1n order to attach hun to 
me. But be has returned only inmatitude; he has 
lad a band m every gosupmg manceuvre, blamed all 
my acts, and turned mto mdicule the Legion of 
Honour’ Intnguing fools bave put at mto ina head 
that 1 am jealous of frm: you kupw to what Tallnde, 
You hase seen, hkewise, how much his reputation 
was the work of the Directory, terrified at my suc- 
cces in Italy, and dewrous of having in the army a 
general who might balance my revown Yam on the 
o—he 1912.4 prison. From discontent to revolt 

there 18 often but one step, tally when a man of 
soft character obeys the mftuence of coterre.; 40, 
when they told me, for the frst time, that Moreau 
‘was umplicated in the conspiracy of Georges, my fint 
impression was to believe the fact: still I hesitated 
to arrest him, and consented thereto only after con- 
sultiug my Counul * J placed betore the members 
all the documents, denred them to be carefully exa- 
mined, for that the affair was of no mean unportance 
I requested to be frankly wuformed it there existed 
ageanet Moreau a capital charge The mnbecils! 
err reply was in the affirmative ; I was even led to 
beheve it unauzmous. Then f allowed the procedure 
to take 118 course—nothmg else could be done. 1 
need not tell you, Bourrenne, that neve1 should the 
head of Moreau have fallen on a scaffold, most cer- 
tomnly I would haye extended pardon : bat once placed 
under the strohe of a capital sentence, he would no 
longer have been and ins name would 
have ceased to be a st. 'd for the enthusiasts of the 
republic, or the fools of royahem. Had the Counal 
raised doubts on Moreau’s culpabuhty, I would have 
sent for him, told kim suspicion pressed too heavy 
for us to hve together, that he would do well to 


* What « Couneil!—a Comme’ wherem sat Fouché, whose 
Presence as alone rufficiaat to ustoouh end confound. — Author. 
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make the tour of Europe for three years, under the 
pretence of visiting the fields of battle in the late 
‘war, or, hid he preferred an extraoidmary musion, 
I would have intrusted him with any one, given him 
money to any amount, and time, that great master, 
would hase arranged aft But these amumals declared 
that he could not escape » capital condemnat on, he 
wes #0 evidently an accomplice of the leader, and 
Jook you, they condemn me him ea if he had been 
some pilterer of handkerchief»! What would you have 
me do?—Kecp him in confmement? He would still 
be a rallying point Let him sell lis goods, and quit 
France ‘hat should [ do with him in the Temple? 
Thave enow there without him Yet more,— were 
tlus the only grand fault mto which they have led 
me!”——.“‘sire, how you have been deceived !”— 
Oh! yes, U have been so, but I cannot see all with 
my own tno eycs” Here I naturally expected some 

lusion to the death ot the Duke d Epshnen, but was 
yastaken, the Emperor resumed on the subject of 
Moreau “ He 1» much deceived of he imynne 1 
Dear any ill wall against him = On his wrest, I sent 
Lauriston to the Temple, an agent chosen on account 
of has gentle and concibating character , him | charged 
‘wath a messaze tor Moreau, that if he would merely 
avow having seen Pichegru, I would cause all pro- 
ceedings to be quashed, so far as he was vomerned 
Tustead of receis ing as he ought thi. act of generosity, 
he rephed with haughtmess, and, till Puchegiu’s oap- 
ture, continued to enact the lotty chaacter. after 
that event, hus toue became very much lowered 
They must be men of a different stamp trom Moreau 
who conspire agamst me ‘Theres, for exemple, one 
man amoug the conspirators » hom I regret— Georges 
‘That man has neiye, and, in my hands, would do 
great thing, I have tried to gam hmm, pardon, a 
regiment—evety thug bas been offered, but in yaa. 
Could he have been won over, I should, perhaps, 
hase made him my aide-dexamp An outury might 
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have been raised, but that, by Jove, would have made 
no difference to me! But es refused ; he is a 
bar of iron. Pale dre I do in the case +— He must 
und te, ig dangerous; it isa necessit 
of mrpe ition, Let me make no examples, and forthe 
‘with England ejects upon me all the lees of emigration: 
but patience, patience! I have long arms, and know 
how to reach every agitator! In Georges, Moran 
saw only a brutal lier—I discover a very dif- 
ferent character, You may remember Rapp and the 
open door: I then did every thing to gain, and 
finally dismissed him, with advice to be quiet. Real 
tells me, that when Morean, Pichegru, and Georges 
met, they could come to no understanding, bevause 
Georges would act only for the Bourbons, Ver, 
‘well—be had at least a plan; Moreau had none. Be 
would pull me down with nobody to put in my 
place, There is not even common sense in that. 
Apropos, Bourrienne, did you see Corvisart ¢”— 
«Yea, sire,” —“ Well!” —“ He fulfilled his mission,” 
—“ And Desmaisons, you to him ??—* Sire, 
T esteem M. Desmaisons too highly; 1 ebstained from 
seeing him during the whole of the proceedings,” —~ 
“ Come, now, that is well—quite right. Be wise— 
discreet, I will take care of you.” Ho then dismissed 
me in a most gracious manner, and retired into his 
cabinet. 

The Emperor had retained we with him upwards 
ofanhour. Onleaving this audience, I passed through 
the saloon, and could remark, though the admirable 
iustitution of chamberlaina had not yet been appointed, 
that the science of etiquette had already made great 
progress. ‘On seeing me come out, Rapp said, * Surels 

e must have had & great many things to tell you P* 
Taz Ohagesis few, Tesckhenyettns the 
fer my audience me 8 conrtl lute 
front all arcund, I do confess, it would have been 
impossible to be better satisfied with my reception 
than I myself was: to speak honestly, I began to be 
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weary of idleness, and desired a place, of which I stood. 
“in need, after my losses and the unjust resumptions 
which Bouaparte had made on my property. Two 
yo before I was in 8 different plight; let ua see 
fy. Be: thes Loezitner} Daring the month eich 
wed my unaccepted resignation, it was propos 
to me to Purchase ¢ large house at ‘St Cloud. Not- 
withstanding its delightful situation, [judged it unsuit- 
able to my fortane and my tastes, while the interior 
would require expensive repairs. Madame Bonaparte, 
learning that my wife did every thing in her power to 
ais lo me from the purchase, desired to go round 
withus, She waa charmed—treated my wife as out 
of her senses in opposing the e—and, when 
reminded of the expense, replied, “ Ah, we shall 
settle all that.” On our return to Malmaison, she 
praised the house so mnch to Bonaparte, that he said, 
“ Well, then, Bourrienne, why not purchese, since 
the price is reasonable, 60,000 francs, (£25003) for, 
‘when we are once at St Cloud, a great many people 
will come from Paris, and may keep a second 
table.” The house, upon this, was bought; 20,000 
frames did ie moake it habitable; it was te be fae 
nisl At this time Bonaparte urged on the repairs 
at the palace—he wished to be established there; 
and, as I found it fatiguing to go twice or thrice 
a-day from St Cloud to Ruel, I got into my new 
Porehare with the workmen about me, Searcely bad 
been there eight days, when, as we have seen, 
Bonaparte declared he had uo farther need of my 
services, My wifo went to pay her adiens, whom he 
entertained with my good talktion, and the 
he had in view for me. “1 am the most unfortunate 
of the three; I shall not be able to replace your hus- 
band. Iam to travel for a month; let Bourrienne 
keep himself quiet till my retara, and I will place 
him as he deserves, even should I create a post on 
purpose.” Madame Bourrienne asked permission to 
retain our apartments in the Tuileries till afte- her 
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tonfinement: “ them as long as lense; if I 
go to Pans, ewe late m the teason™ PSonaparte 
‘set out on hia journey to the coast I repaired, with 
my family, to the country, where we lived with a 
ive" ‘The very day on, which Bonaparte was 
expected, we 1eturned to St Cloud, where he had 
pot been 2 quarter of an hour, till [ received the 
orders with which the reader 15 acquamted, to give 
up the apartments m the Tuilenes, and the furmture 
at Ruel: he left me not even the suuffers He took 
possession, also, of my stables, and, fmally, of my 
whole house, whch, 10 fact, he regmded as his own, 
because he had recommended the purchase, thoygh I 
ped the money He mgulfed all Thi continued 
ur years But, I must confess, that, on his return, 
he fonnd hs table loaded with reports, which muade 
me act and speak in Paris in any way that suited ; 
while I had not even set foot, nor held commumes- 
tion with any one m it, My hone at St Cloud, 
especially, eacited em A’ thousand tales, each 
more ridiculons than ‘the others, were invented, on 
the pretended Inxury of this bab:tation, of winch 
there had been barely tyme to furush the frst floor, 
One lady took upon her to amure Bouaparte, that 
the boudoir was enriched with precious stones, and 
the bangings bordered with fine pearly To thin 
absurdity he made seply, “ Ah! madam, now you 
tell me of such » ondrous doings that J shall no longer 
bebeve any thing” 

But these vexatious recollections haye withdrawn 
mee from my subject On leaving the presence of the 
Emperor, I repatred mmediately to the apartments 
of the Empress, who, knowing that I was m the 
palace, had sent word for me to call before goxyy 
ay Nothing could be more agrecable than an 
command , for Josephine’s reception was always 60 
kind = The spleudour of her al tle had ‘wrought 
no change We were left alone Alter some remarks 
on recent events, I gave her a faithful account of our 
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conversation about Moreau, and added, that I had 
once expected the Emperor to mention the Duke 
@Enghien Madame Bonaparte then rephed,—“ He 
has told you the exact trath as respects Moreau 
Bonaparte has been deperved 1m that afar, because, 
m representing ‘Moreau as culpable, they thought to 
y him acceptable court 1 am nowiee astonshed at 

18 sence about the Duke @Eaghen. he speaks of 
hum as seldom as possible, and then ina vague manner, 
and with repugnance If you see Bonaparte agam, 
take care not to bimg him on that subject, and, should 
at chance tbat he bumself propose the topic, avord 
every thing resembling reproaches, he cannot bear 
them, you will ruin yourself 1 Ius estimation, — 
and the evil, aliy! 15 without remedy. When you 
came to see m. at Malmaison, I told you 1 hed varnly 
made every effort to recall him from hiss fatal purpose, 
and how he trevted me Since then, he hus displayed, 
m the domestic circle, but brief intervals of good 
humour , it t» only in presence of hts courtiers that 
ho affects calmuess and serenity , and I sce that he 
suffers more, m proportion to the efforts he makes 
to conceal his uneasiness Apropos, I had almost 
forgotten to tell you, that he knew of your vint on 
the day after the citastrophe, I feared lest your 
enemies, who ate, for the most part, mine also, should 
have iepresented it m an unfavourable hzht, but, 
happuy, there was nothing of this He merely «ad, 
—* Thou hast seen Bourrienne + how 1s he /—always 
1n a pet against me? I must, however, do somethmg 
for him, I shall watch an opportumty? He repeated 
the same remark about three days ago, and, suce he 
has sent for you to-day, I doubt not he has something 
m view "—" Dare I ask you what it may he?” — 
“I Kooy not as yet, but recommend you to doable 
pradence regarding the people you vivt, he so 
yadily takes offence, and eo bell antormed of all 
‘that 18 done or said I have suffered much ance your 
last visit. [ever bear im mmd the cruel manner 1 
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which he repelled all my entreaties, For severst 
dayn I was in sad affliction; this irritated him the 
‘more, for he too welt divined the cause. The title of 
Empress dazzles me not; from all that surrounds 
vs, Txugur misfortane for him, for my children, and 
for myself. The wretches onght now to be satisfied ; 
see to what they have driven him] That death! it 
poisons my existence. Eneed not say, Bourrienne, 
that this is for your private ear.” —“I hope you cannot, 
doubt my discretion?” —“ No; certainly not, Bour- 
rienne ; it equals my confidence; be assured I shall 
never forget what you have done for me, in various 
circumstances, nor the devotion you shewed on 
returning from Egypt, Adieu, my friend! Let me 
fee you 8000,” 

Such were the two andiences which I enjoyed on 
the same day, 14th June, 1804, Returning home, I 

three hours ia writing notes of what 1 

imperor and Em had said to me, and of these 

‘the result is now laid before the reader. 
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CHAPTER II. 


POLICY OF NAPOLEON—PROTRST OF LOUIS XVIII IN 
‘THE MONITEUR—RETURN OF TRE HOURBONS PRE- 
PARKD—IMPERIAL FETE—LEGION OF BONOUR— 
INTERVIEW WITH JOSEPUINE— CAMP OF BOULOGNE 
PREPARATIONS FOR INVADING ENGLAND — MILI~ 
TERY FETE—DEROISM OF TWO ENGLISH SAILORS— 
JOSEPH A SOLDIER—TOUR OF THE EMPEROR— 
HONOUR OF BRITISE POLITICS, 


As we have already eeen, the terms of the consular 
constitution did not allow the command of an army 
to the chief of the Republic beyond its territories. 
‘The subtilty of Bonaparte, as also explained, elnded 
this constitutional enactment, and Marengo was 
gained, accordingly, by an army of reserve! Such 
Festraint waa not imposed upon the Emperor—the 

ic decree of the Senate put all this to rights; 

|, with that thirst of war which raged in the soul 

of Napoleon, so soon ax had been conferred upon him 
the title which most flattered his pride, his restless 
imagination must have begun to nourish vant projects 
of ambition and congnest; projects which were realized 
when firet England contrived to regain an ally on 
the continent, From my knowledge of his character, 
Ido not thisk I put ‘orth «file supposition in 
saying, that he hastened, by dark manovuvres, the 
moment which was to farnish a pretext for 2 con- 
tinental war, A sovereign in bis situation enjoyed 
immense advantages; restrained by no fears of aliena- 
ting the self-love, nor trammelled by the interesta, of 
another power, he fashioned all to submission, giving 
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to his natural desire of iority a ampli- 
tade, in proportion as he be his rank likely to be * 
contested. In this state of things, Bonaparte, who, 
as perhaps 1 did wrong in telling before now, never 
entertained a serious thought of attempting a deacent 
upon England, converted that oatensible object into 
& pretext for concentrating imposing forces upon a 
single point, and completing the enthusiastic attach. 
ment of a already devoted army. 

Thus, at one and the same time, he attained two 
important measures, keeping in a state of alarm the 
rival whom he could not otherwise reach, and of 
lalling into total security the only power which 
it sill bere dared to mt Cael to his 
ition. as Bonaparte the world against 
itaelf, admitting no one into lis sonfidence-—not even 
is pichists) = such a coratinetion might alone 
obtain for him, ia my estimation, the palm am 
the politivians of modern times, xe 

‘apoleon undoubtedly loved France, but he loved. 
hor as a means; ahe was in his eyes but a pedestal 
upon which to erect his own proper greatness. To 

ict this erection, his ambition being now satisfied, 
war bad become indispensable. The title of Emperor 
established him upon the throne as the founder of a 
new dynasty, thas giving him a stability which he 
affected till then not to have possessed; and his 
natural audacity proportiouably increased, From 
Pouché himself’ I learned # yery remarkable ciroum- 
stance ia support of what has just been stated: 

Louis XVILI, being then at Warsaw, was speedily 
informed of Bonaparte’s elevation to the imperial 
dignity. More faithfal to his rights, than the other 
sovereigns were to his misfortunes, he addressed to 
them a protest against the usurpation of his throne. 
Fouché, having obtained the earliest information of 
this paper, went immediately to communicate the 
news to the Emperor. “Copies will doubtless be 
sent in great numbers to the Fauxbourg St Germain, 
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and dispersed among the enemies of government,” 
* sad the mumuter, “ and I ht it my duty to 
hasten to inform your mayesty, that you mght mve 
ordersto Regnier and Real to prevent ther circalation, 
wluch cannot but luce a bad effect”—* You 
may judge,” continued », what was my eur, 
rue, you who know how much the m of 
the Bourbons yneted and alarmed hi 
the copy of the declaration which I had procared, 
read st, and, on returning the paper, sud to me,— 
* Ah! ah! the Count de Lille 1s at bry old prauket 
Eh, well alin very good time My night is in the 
will of France, and while I have a sword, Y shall be 
able fo maintain that ight It ya proper the Bourbone 
should know that I fear them not,—they may thea 
rest m peace $0 you tell me the old women of the 
Fauabourg St Germain are to take coples and hawk 
about this production of the Count de Lille,—eh? 
In Heaven's name let them read it at thew ease, 
Fouche, send that to the Moniteur, let 1 appear 
there to-morrow,’” This occurred on the 30th June, 
‘On the morrow did m fact appear the protestation of 
™Sn ewaning tn eat apes te 
in assuming the title of , by desiring to 
render it hereditary 1m his family, Bonaparte has 
contrived to put the seal to bw usurpaton This 
new act of a revolution, in which all from the com- 
mencement has been null, doubtless cannot myalidate 
my clans But, accountable for my conduct to all 
sovereigns, whove 1ights are not les threatened than 
mine, and all whose thrones are shaken by the same 
dangerous princples which the Denste of Pars has 
dared to publish , accountable to France, to my family, 
and to mine own honour,— [conceive I should betray 
the common cause m keepmy silence on this oceasion, 
T decime then, baring, as opportumty served, re- 
newed my protestations agamnst all those illegal acta, 
which, since the oj ot the State: General m 
France, have brought er to the frightful orims 
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wherein both France and Europe now find themselves 
lunged; I declare, in presence of all sovereigns, thot, 
fe acknowledging the imperial title which 
Bo haa jast caused to be conferred upon him- 
self, by a body which has not even a legal existence, 
(the Seoate,) I protest against that title and against 
all the subsequent acts to which it may give rise.” # 
Fouché cared exceedingly little whether the above 
cireulated or not in Paris; he wished merely, on this 
as on former occasions, to convince the Emperor thet 
Be bad betiee tnteemaben, % acer re jer on wis was 
forward ; one proof more 
ortho grand ‘jodge’s incapacity in matters of potice, 
Fouohé ‘bad aot fong to Yor Min reward Ten 
days after the publication of et, the Emperor 
wrote in very Ratteri terms to ‘ier, snnonnelng 
that, anxious to have the advantage of his undivide 
cares in the justiciary department, he had re-eata- 
blished a meral palice, and * praying God 
to have him in bi holy ceeping.—2lst Messidor, 
yee XI, ea ou Cloud.” This note, by She manne 
gilding e pill to Regnier, puts one in mind of that 
‘written to Berthier, deprivieg, him of the ministry, 
and conferring the illusory command of the army of 
reserve, The conclusion presents an example of 
iow z in ashent foros sat dons sot « boly 
‘eeping!” contrast strangely with “2ist Messidor, 
year Xil1” ‘The letter generally, too, belongs to the 
system pursued by Napoleon, in treating with exe 
ternal respect his fanctionaries, in order to impress 
subordinate agents with becoming deference; but, 
God knows, he indemnified himself, when in private 
he treated them with auch liberality to fool, sot, im- 
beail, and other such appellations! 





© There wus Tittle to be feared from the publication of this 

injudicious document, which most unskilfully identifier Bons- 
‘with the national acts, Theve should carefully have been 
apart. — Translator. 
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‘The false direction which Regnier had slowed 
the affsr of Georges to take in its principle, was the 
rat cause which induced Bonaparte to re-establish 
the ministry of police, ‘and to restore it to him who 
had contrived, by monstrous accumulation of iniqui- 
ties, to impress the decessity of recalling him to 
office, Iam certain, also, the Emperor was greatly 
swayed by the consideration, that future war 
ight oblige him to frontiers; and 
phe le of ing nh sp ig 
maintain public tranquillity in France, he found aleo, 
in his deeper implication in past measures, greater 
reason for trusting that he would watch carefully 
every plot which might be hatched in favoar of the 
Bourbons. The truth is, that the ability of Fouché, 
as chief of police, had become as it were proverbial ; 
‘but I have proof that all the praises lavished on this 
account, were ridiculously exaggerated ; spread abroad 
by interest, they were repeated through folly, In 
tiy opinion, and that opinion is not founded upon 
simaple presumptions, has slwaya betrayed 
the parties to which he had professed attachment, 
whenever interest, his sale guile throngh life, coun- 
selled him s0 to do, 
From the moment that Bonaparte lanched the last 
stroke against the republic, which had, in fact, been 
but a shade efter the 19th Brumaire, it became easy 
to foresee, that the Bourbons would one day reascend 
the throne of their ancestors. This anticipation had, 
perhaps, not a little inioenced ie smallness of the 
number of opponents to ire, 28 com] 
Tih the advere votes on the ertablishment af the 
Consulate for life. That step, of all others the most 
imporisat for the Bourbons,—the re-sreceita of fhe 
throne, was already accomplished, and there, too, lay 
the rosin difficulty, Bonaparte undertook #0 remore 
this stumblingblock ; and, as if by the waving of a 
magic wand, called forth, in the twinkling of an 
eye, the olden reign and its antiquated usages, which 
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all bad believed buried beneath the ruins whelmed 
upon it by the Revolution, Distinetions of rank,. 
orders, titles, noblesse, decorations, and all the ratiles 
of vanity; in short, all those abaurd baubles which 
‘the vulgar are tanght to as the indispensable 
attributes of royalty, star up anew. From that 
hour, in hich it no longer a gestion to. 
speoting the forms of government, but concerning the 
penne who should Sminister | when the ancient 
jominations were restored; when the men of the 
Revolution had themselves trenched upon the dese- 
cented soil,—there no longer remained a doubt, that, 
when the opportunity occurred, (and the chances of 
this were very numerous,) the majority of the sation 
would prefer the ancient jouse, to which it 
owed ita civilization, its grandeur, and ita power, and 
under which the kingdom had attained to such « pitch 
glory and prosperity. The nation, governed by 
laws in harmony with its rights and its wante, and 
which established in the state a real political liberty, 
would necessarily prefer the descondanta of the great 
to those of any other family, —especially to a 
eoldier of fortune, who had sullied the glorious and 
restorative epoch of Brumaire by the assassination of 
‘young prince of the royal blood, and who, to mount 
the throne, had associated himself with regicides, and 
with the horror which they inspired. 

Besides, there was a consideration of yet greater 
smoment,—upon what base had he founded the empire ? 
Upon immense glory, doubtless, but not upon institn- 
tions. The evanescent illusions of glory vanish away : 
upon what foundation, then, was the empire to repose 

1s premeted not one of the least contradictions of 
Napoleon’s policy, to preserve, as the commencement 
of the imperial epoch, the féte of the 14th July, This 
‘wng not precisely the festival of the republic, bat it 
recalled two grand remembranoes,—the taking of the 
Baatile, a day of fear; and the First Federation, an 
era of unreflecting enthusiasm. The 14th falling ona 
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Saturday, the Emperor ordered that the solemmty 
should be celebrated on the morrow, because it wan & 
janday, This reminds me of a saymg of Bonaparte, 
m reference to the concordat,—“ What occasions 
‘moat uneasiness,” gaid he, “2f I should establish the 
Cathohe worship, ws thal mmente superfluity of holy- 
days which x emoms. These samts’ days are day 
consecrated to idleness, and I want none of that; the 
people reqne therr labour m order to ive, I consent 
to four days m the year, but not one more; if the 
gentlemen from some sreact satisfied with hese, 
may trudge” time appeared to 
30 great a pan , that he scarcely ever fuled to 
umte an méispensable solemaity to some day already 
devoted to sacred purposes. 

On Sunday, the 15th July, then, the Emperor had 
oamon to exhibit, for the first time, to the eyes of 
the Parimans, all the splendour of unperial pomp. As 
the commencement, members of the of 
Honour, present in Paris, took the oath, contormably 
to the new Sena Fe He ent time, there Greek 

peared, x0 to two distinct corteges; the 
Heperor’, and that of the Enpreay ‘When Bona. 
Pare Sok pomemie of the Tuilenes, he alone had 

emrrounded with the scanty appurtenances of 
grandeur permitted by iufant luxury, and 
Bonaparte, nothiag more than the First Consul’s wife, 
modestly conveyed herself thither, without parade aud 
without attendance, and took her station, ax alresdy 
noticed, at one of the windows 2n the apartments of 
the Second Consul But trmes had greatly aitered. 
Here was now the imperial procession of the Empress, 
1m carriages which traversed the gardems of the 
Tuileries, until then exclumvely reverved for the 
pubes next, gy the mbtary cavalcade of the 

‘mperor, who desired to shew himselt ou horseback, 
surrounded by hus chosen generals, become marshals 
of the empire. M. do had, by this, been 
appomted grand master of ceremonies, end con- 
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sequently tock charge of the mapcsuvres of etiquette. 
Conjointly with the governor, he received the Empe~ 
ror at the entrance of the Hétel of the Invalids, 
They, in like manner, conducted the Empress to a 
seat pre} for her, fronting the imperial throne, 
wich Napoleon ocoupid slave, on the right of the 
was ite my ré mance to 
‘witness thete biliant jopglerea; buts a8 Buroo had 
called upon me two days with tickets of admis- 
sion to a particular station, I dared not dispense with 
ing, lest the searching eye of Bonaparte should 
ct my absence, if Duro had acted by his order, 

T enjoyed my position, for st lesst an hour, in 
observing the haughty demeanour, sometimes indeed 
not a little ludicrously overacted, of these new gran- 
dees of the empire; I could mark all the evolutions 
of the clergy, who, with Cardinal Belloy at their head, 
‘went to receive the yr on his entrance into the 
eharch, no longer, as ly, the temple of Mars, 
‘What refiections shot across my mind, while 
beholding mine ancient comrade of Brienne, seated 
on an pa — frig yt by the ao 
generals gua grand dignitaries of hi 
stown, his ministers, and marshals P iavoluatasily 
my cogitations reverted to the 19th Bromaire ; an 
this majestic pomp vanished away, when I thought 
of Bonaparte’s stammering to such a degree that I was 
obliged to pull him by the coat, to warn him to with- 
draw, It was neither a spirit of enmity nor of jealousy 
which awakened these reflections ; in no circumstance 
of our career would I ever have exchanged situations ; 
but whoever has reflected — whoever has beon present 
at the unexpected elevation of one, formerly but barely 
on a footing of equulity, will probably conceive the 
Simangely mingled nature of thoee cnotions with 
whic w the first time, I was assailed on this occa- 
sion. 

From this train of thought I was aroused by a 
movement throughout the vast interior, on the termi- 
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nation sat the regions oeremony; the church then 
sesumed, in some sort, the appearance of a profane 
temple. The auditory were more attached to the 
‘Enperor than to the God of the Christians; and their 
fervour, therefore, not their enthusiasm, 
‘Mass had been listened to with indifferences but when 
M, de Lacepedo, grand chancellor of the order, after 


pronouncing a laudatory , finished by sum. 
moning the grand officers of the of Hous 
Bonaparte assomed his hat, a did the ancient kings 
of France, when they held a court of Justice—a pro- 
found silence, a kind of religious awe, pervaded the 
assembly. He stammered not then, as at the Council 
of Five Hundred, while enouncing with « firm voice, 
“ Commanders, officers, legionaries, citizens, soldiers ! 
You swear upon your honour to devote yourselves to 
the service of the empire ; to the preservation of its 
territory in fall in 4 to the defence of the 
Emperor, of the laws of the iblic, and of the 
‘ighte which these have ‘consecrated 5 to combat, by 

means which justice, reason, and the laws autho- 
rize, every enterprize which shall tend to re-establish 
the feudal system ;—in fine, you swear to aid, with 
all your power, in the maintenance of liberty and 
‘equality, the prime basis of our institutions! Do you 
swear this?” 

Ali the members of the Legion cried alond, “ This 
T ewear {” adding the exclamation, “ Long live the 
Rmperor !” with an enthusisam impossible to describe, 
and m which the whole audience united, Yet what, 
after all, was this new oath? With few chi 
that of the Legion of Honour, under the Consulate, 
with this exception, that the “ Emperor” now took 
precedance of the “laws of the republic,” and that 
such change was not merely a form. It was, besides, 
not a little amusing, or even andacious, to dictate an 
oath for the maintenance of equality, at the very 
moment when 80 of the titles and distinctions 
of monarchy had just been re-established, 

YOL. M1. c 
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invitation, Lye to visit Josephine, s St Clond, 
some da: iapoleon’s departure. visit was 
ot expected: Lfound the Emress eugoged with four 
or fire ies of the court, who were soon to take the 
title of Isdies of honour, and ladies in waiting. The 
fait aeembly, on my entrance, which immediately 
succeeded my announcement, seemed every one occu- 
pied with some of those brillant gewgaw? which the 
Jeweller Leroi, and the famous milliner 
furnished at such enormous prices. For of whatever 
psinfal reftections Josephine aright be the visti, oh she 
‘was too much 2 woman not to contrive, even amid 
her sorrows, always to have some moments to spare 
for the affairs of the toilet.* On this the 
party waa in deep divan upon the question the 
Ireagea to be worn by the Empress in her tour through 


Belgium with Nay whom she had sppointed ¢ to 
meet at the Castle of Lacken, m near Brussels. 
withstanding the im Tocttionr ac 


cut of sleeves, the ‘cape of bat and the colour of 
Josephine received me as usual, that is to say, 
in the most ious manner; but, not being able to 
converse with me, said, quite simply, though in such 
a way, that 1 might understand the iat as an invita- 
tion, that she intended passing. to-morrow forenoon 
at Malmaison. I soon ter t took leave; and about 
mid-day, on the morrow, presented myself in that 
delicious retreat, which Toould never bel old without. 
emotion; for there, not a walk, scarcely a tree, was 
without its appropriate associations : all teemed with 


"+ Was Chis not one of the meta of her power over her 
husband; a seeret which every married woman should treasure 
up, though her practice ought to be leas expensive ? 
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recollections of former confidential intercourse ; but 
haw different the times, since I had assinted Bonaparte 
* Mndame Bosaperte ‘raking in the 
was in len with 

her favourite companion, Madame de ‘oma the 
daughter of Vergennes, tines, the winieter of Louis XV1, 
in whose service, though hia talenta may, neither his 
honour, probity, nor devotion can be disputed. These 
Jade i inet at the forming of the alley landing to 

ae) to ‘ine, inquirin 
the sn de he te Majecip tea ‘never skal 
conte to remember with what touching expression 
she maid, “Ab! Bourrienne, for Heaven's sake, allow 


me, at least here, to forget that Iam Empress! be 
always our friend.” As Josephine had nothing to 
conceal from her with the exception of 


certain domestio afflictions, of which, “avis 
I waa the _ oe cipal, we gel 
witnesses, e spoke of 
him who was or hy rae safe a of Sloeeptine’ 's thoughts. 
With her the habit had become so rooted, that she 
most frequently said Ae, and I need not explain that 
he imple nd Bonaparis 

ig of the journey into Belgium, which 
as en contemplated de continued, —“ How 
much is it to be re Bourrienne, that the past 
cannot be recalled } ‘He set out in the best disposition ; 
he hag granted several to the conspirators, 
and T beheld him, for the moment, gratified by the 
good which he had it in his power to perform; and, 
Ut for these wretched politics, Iam certain he 
would have extended favour to a still greater number. 
Recent events have been to me the cause of much 
sorrow ; but [constrained myself to conceal my grief 
because [ have remarked that they displeaso him, and 
render him only the more gloomy. Now, in the 
midst of his army, he will every thing else, 
How great hes been my affliction that I ld not 
sucooed in all the applications made through my 
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means' The excellent Madame de Montesson came 
all the way from Romanville to St Cloud, to mtercede « 
for De Riviere, and the We contriy: 
that Madame de Pohgnac should obtam an audience. 
How very beautiful she 1s! Bons was much 
affected on seemg her, and md, « lame, since it 
was only my own hfe which your husband would 
have attempted, I can pardon him’ You, who know 
Aim, Bourrienne—you are aware that he 08 not a 
bad’ man, xt 16 hu counsellors and his 5} cophants 
that induce him to commut villainous actions. Ray 
conducted himself m the best posmble manner. he 
went to the Emperor, and would not be refused tll 
he had obtamed the pardon of another of the con- 
demned, whose name has escaped me ([Ruullon, 1 
beheve, the Empress here meant ] How these brothers 
Pobgnac mterested me! There are, at least, some 
families who owe Atm gratitude! Let us endeavour, 
ag far as we can, to forget the past, the future has 
anflicient of its own inqmetudes for me! Be assured, 
my dear Bourrienne, I shall not fal, durmg our tour 
m Belgium, to quicken the good intentions whith 1 
‘know him to entertam towards you, so soon as I 
cartamly learn any thing, I will let you hnow. 


On the of the Emperor, it wes generally 
credited “Danes chat the distribution of the decora- 
tions of the Legion of Honcur formed but  preteat, 
and that now was to be realized the giand project of 
a descent on England. This secmed netmal, from 
the extent of Preparation both by sea and Land, slong 
the coast, from Etaples to Ostend The visit was, im 
fact, only a pretext—to excite still higher the enthu- 
suastic ment of the army, but the blow was to 
be struck m a different quarter. 

Davoust had under his ordera the camps at Dunkark 
and Ostend; Ney commanded those of Calas and 
Montieu, the general camp at Boulogne mas super- 
antended by Soult, Oudiot had replaced Marront 
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at St Omer, end Marmont commanded the detachment 
" of the army cantoned on the frontiers of Holland, as 
ave the Dutch matine, destined in earance for 

e ‘of the French troops. ‘This consisted 
(ecb eh nde 

rerhuell ; while in the single port o| 2 were 
collected not less than eight or nine hundred vessels, 
without reckoniag those assembled in the ports of 
Etaples, Dunkirk, Vimereux, and Ambleteuse. The 
English had united imposing forces in the Channel, 
and watched the French convoys, who defended 
themselves, when attacked, with an intrepidity dou- 
Dled by the presence of Bonaparte at Boulogne. 

Tn constructing the Exaperor’s tent, near a ruined 
tower, some traces of 2 Roman camp were discovered ; 
this circumstance changed the name of the ruin from 
the Tower of Ordre to the Tower of Cesar, and was 
lulled by the army ass prognostic that Napoleon, 
like Cesar, would subdue Britain, In like manner, 
some coins of William the Conqueror, found in other 
excavations, and probably placed there on purpose, 
could uot fail of affording to the most incredulous 
the same demonstration. Not far from thie pew 
Tower of Cesar, in a vast plain, were assembled 
25,000 men, from the camps of Boulogne and Mon 
treuil, in order to give greater solemnity to the dis- 
tribution of the crosses of honour. This plain I had 
formerly seen with Bonaparte, in our first visit to 
the const, prior te the ian expedition, It was 
a natural ampitheatre, a cirevlar eminence in 
the centre. This elevation became the imperial throne, 
Trhenars surrounded by a numerous: ome red pease 
staff, the eror pronounced, with » lond voice, 
the bame gutl na at Bars, tothe vogimente, which, 


Yike rays from centre of glory, were drawn up 
diverging from this station. ‘The ceremony became 


the signal for one universal acclaim; and Rapp, 
speaking of this occurrence, told me, that never 
he seen the Emperor more plessed. How could he 
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be otherwise? the very elements on that day seemed 
to obey him. A ‘storm urose, and apprehew-* 
sions were entertained for the safety of the flotilla: 
he hastened to the port, and, as if by magic, the storm 
ceased. He returned to the,camp, remot tbe. zal 
es, and in the evening an immenso fire-wor) 

va Sisplayed, which threw its columa. of Tight 0 
high ‘an to be distinctly perceived from the English 
shore. 

He caressed, as it were, his soldiers, passing e 
day from six in the morzing tll twelve in teviews, 
and devoting the rest of his time to superintending 
the public works. During these reviews, he was 
in the habit of inquiring of the officers, and even 
soldiers, where they bad fought; and, if they had 
received severe wounds, he gave them the cross. 
‘This reminds me of a Proper opportanity to relate a 
singular guackery, to which the Emperor had re- 
gourse, and which contributed most powerfully to 
inflame the enthusiasm of the troopa—“ Go,” he 
would say, to one of his aides-de-camp, “snd learn 
from the colonel of such a regiment, if he has in his 
cory © man who bas peeved fn the canspaigas of Iely 
or Egypt; inform yourself of his name, country, 
family, nnd of the actions in which he bas served; 

ou Will ascertain also his number in the rank, and 
is company,—and bring me word.” The day of 
the review arrived; atone glance, Boneparte singled 
ut bie man —weat up, a he bad rocngeized Ein, 
calling him by name,—“ Ah! ah! so you are here; 
are 2 brave fellow ; you proved that at Aboukir. 
How is the old man your ? What! have you 
not got the cross? Hold, there is one for you.” Then 
the enchanted soldiers would say to each other, * The 
Eneeror knows our families,—he knows us all,—- 
he does net forget what we have done.” What a 
means wes this by which to work up the soldiers to 


the ight one dsy become 
Reverie empire? 7 
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Lauriston, among other aneodotes of the visit to 
"Boulogne, Felted one of tho intrepidity of two 
Rgtish, sailors, which scene to bare — ‘ very 
impression upon peror, for he 
mentioned it agein at St Helena. These two men 
had been prisonera at Verdun, whence they hai 
eacaped ; and, notwithstanding the extreme vigilance 
with which the English were watched, hed contrived 
to reach Boulogne, Here they remained for some 
time without oney, and without - means of 
getting away ; found it impossible to 
9 boat, so Zerupulously were the ast embatcations 
examined. Our two sailora constructed, with their 
own*hands, 2 kind of cockboat, with bits of wood, 
which were joined together not so badly, consider- 
ing they had no other instruments than their knives. 
is frail vessel they covered on the outside with 
saileloth drawn over the bottom. It was only between 
High, tat» man could caly srry the wba oni 
it, 8 man co whole on hi 
back. To what will not the love of home, and the 
love of freedom animate! Sure of being shot if 
discovered, almost gure of being drowned 
should they put to sea, they nevertheless hazarded 
the attempt of ing the Channel in their slight 
bark. Having Neeeried an. Engli frigate in the 
offing, the fearless seamen lanched their skiff, and 
pushed after her. Scarcely had they advanced 2 
quarter of a mile, when they were perceived y the 
oustomhouse officers, who immediately gave a 
took, and brought them back, without their being 
able to offer the slightest resistance. This incident 
juickly spread thi the camp, where its incre- 
ible became the subject of general remark. 
‘The report reached the Emperor; he desired to soe 
the adventurers; and they were brought, with their 
little vessel, into his presence, Napoleon, whove 
imagination was captivated by whatever sp 
extraordinary, ‘not conceal his astonishment at 
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vo bold a design, with such fechle means of execution. 
“ Ie it really true,” demanded he of the men, “ that: 
you could have thought of the pea, in auch 
‘thing mt shia eo ed ey a 
p, aud you shall soon see us dep 
“ed ge ve ermission ; yod are bald and date 
eT eden courage wherever it is found ; 
Payee a expose your lives, —you wa heen 
farthermore, 1 shall give orders to conduct you on 
board an English ship. On retarning to your native 
land, say bow highly I esteem brave men, even 
when they are my enemies.” —-“ Theso poor fellows,” 
continued Rapp, my informant, who, with Daroo 
Laurie, an Present remain speak: 
with j cerpriae at generosit 
Emp “Wiad they hot been presented to him, they 
ust going to be shot, intend of which he gare 
Them liberty, aud presented each with several gold 
pieces,’ 
Bonaparte, more than any other man, entertained 
passion -_ i ore ee reconciling dncoadatancles: 
leligt shove eve mm hig al 
at St Cloud, to pig Ars tn of wit, aad, to 
dictate, from the camp, decrees relative to the civil 
administration. Thus, amidst the warlike labours at 
Boulogne, he founded the decennial prizes, which he 
should be distributed five years from that 
date, on the 18th Bramsire—an insooent politeness 
this, towards the defunct lic; and 2 seeming 
extension of the republican der, All these were 
Kittle means, but great instruments in Bonuparte’s 
theory of decoiving men. From this place, too, and 
at the same time, emanated from hia own will and 
pleasure an order which destroyed the noblest insti- 
tution of the republic,—the Polytechnic School,— 
by converting it into a military seminary. He knew, 
i in the eanctaary of lofty study, there reigned & 
spirit of republican liberty ; and, in giving the 
muilitary tone to all colleges, academies, or iRetitutions 
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of pas instruction, he in like manner ruined their 
utility, while he deprived them of freedom, by ren- 
dering them dependent oA SOE call 

At Boulogne, too, pacific ind himsel 
ssl a 2 man of va ad invested with 
the command of a regiment of dragoons, This ar- 
rangement farnighed matter of ridicule to many of 
the generals; and I remember Lannes saying to me 
one day, with his usual frankness and downright 
energy, “ Let him not place the scamp under 
orders, for, by Jupiter, on the first blunder, I 
place him under abrest.* 

‘The Emperor’s journey Isated three months. From 
Bor leaving all astonished that the descent had 
not taken ¢, he set out for Lachen, where the 
chatoan had been fitted up with preat magnificence: 
and here the Empress jomed him; thence he con- 
tinued his pi a along the Rhine, by Cologne, 
Coblentz, and Mayene, During his abode in the 
last mentioned city, the firet attempt wes made 
towards neqotistions for the journey of the Pope to 
Paris, in order to consecrate the new Emperor, and 
consolidate his power by the sanction of the Church, 
Caffarelli waa charged with this mission; and, as a 
preparatory step, the eagle of the Legion of Honour 

been sent to Caprara, with a letter written by 
the grand chancellor of the order, informing the 
cardinal-legate that he was the first foreigner invested 
with such insignia. Heaven knows to what extent 
in the sequel Napoleon exchanged the order with 
foreign horerelen, princes, and their ministers, in the 
intervals when uot in ing cannon 
falls ith them, Ste exchanging 

In October, the returned to St Cloud. F 
might have added much to the facta now given of the 
journey, but should only repeat enthusiasm, which 
was sometimes sometimes affected. Tcan- 
famous compliment of the 
one 


|, and 
not, however, omit the 
of his harangues, said, 


prefect of Arras, who, in 
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“ God made Bonsparte, and rested!” This gave 
oceasion to Louis, Count de Narbonne, to remark, 
“ God had better have rested a little seoner!” But 
the Count de Narbonne had not yet been won over 
to the ranks of the imperial courtiers. 

Thavo previously spoken 8f the intrigues of Drake, 
and I now remark, that, about this epoch, the oom- 
mencement of October, the subject came before the 
British Parliament, when the chancellor of the 


exchequer disavowed the ings of the English 
ne Manich, The settee, 20 
instructions bad been given, to any individual what 
soever, to act in » manner to the rights of 


nations; that neither he, nor any of his colléagues, 
had ever authorized @ conduct which could compro- 
ase tee honour of Engiand, or put humanity to the 


It is my duty also to state, because I possess proof 
of the fact, that all the correspondence which koan- 
dalixed honourable men, was the result of odious 
intrigues, Nothing of the kind would ever have 
occurred, but for perfidious suggestions of the 
gecret agenta of the police, of whom Mehee de la 
Tonche, a name disgracetally celebrated in the annals 
of espionage, was the chief. In support of this asser- 
Hoo, T may be permitted to state, that, in the course 
Of six years, passed iu Hamburg, as minister of France, 
J found myself placed in a situation to know every 
thing, and every person, connected with these affairs, 
I can, then, affirm, that, neither in the exercise of my 
public functions, nor in my private relations, did T 
noe sce cause to admit « suspicion that the English 
government ever gave countenanoa to one of those 
plots, which dishonour equally those who contrive, 


and those who, with money, them, Tam 
assuredly not here the polit of England bat I 
am the advocate of truth. ‘English had recourse 
to all the means authorized by policy and diplomatic 
practice, in order to combat a vast and ambitious 
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genius, placed by fortane and glory at the head of 
Powe poy Soot nation, and concealing but in- 
ifferently his designs on the Continent ; to the force 
of kis arsies, Cony cppseed che farve of id, and the 
weight of their subsidies drew to their alliance vacil- 
Iating cabinets. These” iations doubtless gave 
rise to secret intrigues, which morality would justl 
condemn in the intercourse of man with man, but whi 
necessity and usage have nevertheless admitted in 
the relations of government with government, The 
interest of a count t to be the first law of every 
legislatare ; and igh ministry wonld have 
been wanting in their dnty, had they not endeavoured 
to oppose every obstacle to the spread of Bovaparte’s 
ambition. That interest was the constant guide in 
the policy of Louis XIV; and the historians of that 
it monarch have not made it matter of reproach, 
it he was the first to acknowledge the Protectorate ; 
yet Cromwell was stained with the blood of Charles I, 
the son-in-law of Henry IV. Besides, the policy of 
‘Napoleon was much more opposed, to the rights of 
nations than that of England. Not only had we 
seen him violate the territory of Baden, and carry off 
therefrom a young prince of France; we had not 
only seen him retain, an prisoners, private individuals, 
whom the confidence of peace had drawn within bis 
reaoh; but, at the very moment while the Parliament 
of England disonssed the question of Drake’s oorre- 
spondence, on 25th October, 1604, in virtue of an 
order from po bres 2 detachment of French troo; 
passed the Elbe, from Hanover, violated the im 
pendent territory of the ic of Hanbarg, and 
aade themselves masters of the person of the English 
minjster, M. Rumbold, while residing in his count 
house near that city, forcing him to return to Englan 
by demanding a promise that he would not re-enter 
burg. Were such acts calculated to inspire ooa- 
fidence, or did they give » right to be scrupulous as 
to the vonduct of others? 
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My whole intercourse with the English confirms 
= inthe opinion, that the profound hatre’ cherished 
parte agsinet them, the constancy of their 
bea and the blind credulity of the amulitade 
have a crowd of accusations hay 
foundation in trath, and which merit not the 
examination. 
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CHAPTER IIL 


AUMY CONTRACTORS—-NAPOLEON AND MADAME DE 
STARL—MISSION TO ROME —COMPLAISANCE OF THE 
POPE—NAPOUBON’S RELIGION — ANECDOTES OF THE 
POPE AND THE EMPEROR—PIUS VII. IN PARIS— 
CORONATION — ANECDOTES — OPENING OF THB 
CHAMBERS BY THE EMPEROR—IMPORTANT INTER- 
VIEW AND CONVERSATION — BOURRIENNE’S APPOINT- 
MENT — AFFAIRS OF ITALY —CORONATION AT MILAN, 


Prange = never more te depo of ‘sate 
luring the encamy ‘at Boulogne, 
Ea a ae of a dewoent, the = hersalt 
sa the means of ‘etence round - whole 
con uy lest ie might be taken at any Point apotainee 
a shee Stenive 3 But, ertlog herself on the 
defensive, she attempted several acts of hostility 
through the euperiority of her marine, and command 
of the wea, Fortune, however, seemed inclined to 
protect tho arme of Napoleon ; at least these attacks 
id us little injury; and, in spite of the rocketa and 
infernal ‘ohare, of Admiral Keith, bee wes 
reported to have wholly destroyed our 
Eg in their enterprizes, lost as many men as we 


oat N leon, then in the vigour of his genius and 
nc Ea a Bg elt Fo 
things which surrounded him, and upon which his 
attention seemed fo be bent. Thus, during the prece- 
ding journey, the object of which was to organize 
the territories on the Rhine, he sent out two 
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squadrons, one from Toulon, under Villeneuve, the 
other from Rochefort, commanded by Messicssy. 
With the operations of these armaments I have little 
to do; but the orders, thus re aided by 
opportunity of seeing Lauriston, who, despatche: 

thE Emperor, whom he acoompenied in his progress, 
to asontzo the command of the oops in the aquadron 
of Villeneuve, passed some days with me in Paris. 1 
loved Lauriston very much, and we naturally held 
long conversations on the manner the Emperor passed 
his time. “ You cannet have an idea,” said Lauriston 
to me, “of his vast activity, nor of the species of 
enchantment which his presence Produces upon the 
‘troops. it enraged against 
the contractors, and has been very severe npn some” 
‘This gave me no surprise; I kuew, of old, Bonaparte’ 
scatments on _ point: oe used to term these scents 
the “scourge aud leprosy of armies,” xsseverating, that 
he never wonld raise one of them to hoaoury, and that 
thar aristocrsey was te hint the ssees invaiivesbio ofa. 
‘They were now no longer important personages : he 
not unfrequently proceeded with them in much the 
same sort of way a6 with the Boys of Egypt. When 
8 contractor had become too rich, or when the origin 
of his fortune rendered him suspected, he was ordered 
to give inareport. Upon this, Bonaparte decided, in 
an arbitrary manner, whether prosecution was to’ be 
employed; in which ease, he wrote under the report, 
« it to the minister of justice, who will take 
care to bave the laws put in force.” I onght, at the 
same time, to state, that one circumstance tended 
greatly to confirm Napoleon in this had opinion of 


touching 

arrangement with the treasury —to speak plainly, to 
dingorge fro ce three alin milion, ander the tide of 
restitution, it, > extreme 
inal inp, mote us execpt and wonte aan of 
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probity, as Collot and Carbonnet, were thas nearly 
rai 


Lanriston was the beet informed of all Napoleon's 
aides-de-camp, and with him the latter general 
conversed on literary subjects, He had then 
the Emperor and Empress at Aix-la-Chapelle; but 
at Lacken, when on one day, as he informed 
me, sent for him, after the had 
prises of a aged Uy Caron do Naas call 
prises; of a I ion sas, 

“ Peter the Grest’ ead roe novel, by Madame 
de Stael, “On this suthoress,” continued iston, 
“and on her ‘Delphini* the Exsperor made several 
remarkable observations ; others, ‘I dislike 
masooline women as much as I despise effeminate 
men. All to their own parts in the world, What 
means this of imagination ?-— what remains 
of it? Ne y- It is all the metaphysics of eenti- 
ment—a disorder of the fancy. I cannot endure that 
woman, just because I detest women who throw them- 
selves at my head—who make a dead sot at one; 
and, God knows, her flatteries were broad enough 
in all oonscience”” the more credit to these 
words, a5 d by , that they squared 
with my recollections of the mazner in which 

parte had often spoken to: of Madame de Stoel ; 
and that I had, besides, juently witnessed her 
advances to the First Consul, and even to the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of Haly. Bonaparte 
had Keard of Madame de Staci, only on being the 
daughter of M. Necker,—a man for whom he 
entertained very small esteem. The lady, too, know 
noting of Benes yet, sve from the reports of fame 
concerning the youthful conqueror Taly, when 
she sddressed him in letters full of enthusiaem, 
roctcheon beret owt elangling and my, * an 
snatches, then burst out i say, “ 
you conceive, Bourrienne, such extravagance ?— the 
woman is certainly mad.” I recollect, in one of 
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these letters, Madame de Stael, other thin; 
suid, they lad been crested for eack other; ther, 
an error in homan institutions, the mild and 
Josephine had been united with his fate; 
‘that nature seemed to have destined a soul of fire, 
Uke here, fr the adecation OF 0 boro like him. Au 
these extravagances di maparte to an in 
scribable degree, play ine the perusal of these 
fine opiate, he either threw them into the fire, or 
rampled them up and tore them with marked displea- 
sure, observing to me,—“ Truly, indeed! a female 
wit, a manufacturer of sentiment, compare herself to 
Josephine! Bourrienne, I will not condeacend a reply 
to such letters!” be 
At the same time I witnessed what the perseve- 
rance of & woman of spirit can accomplish. In spite 
of Bonaparte’s prepossessions against Madame de 
Stael, and which were never removed, she contrived 
to get introduced to his circles; and, if any thing 
conld heve disgusted him with flattery, it would have 
been the admiration, or, to speak more correctly, the 
‘pecien of worship, w! she lavished upon him. 
compared him to a god descended upon the 
earth,—a simile which, somewhat later, seemed to 
me exclusively reserved for the use of the priests. 


‘Unfortunately, however, it that no 
could Pleue Madame de Staak eave Ptutaes a 
military phrase, under cover of her enlogiams, she 
threw forward a claim of two millions, due, as she 
retonded, to the good and loyal services of her father, 
Bonaparte, ‘on this occasion, replied, that, whatever 
value he might attach to the of Madame de 
Stael, he did not think himself authorised to pur- 
chase them at so dear a rate, with the money of the 
state. It is well known, how the enthusiasm of this 
celebrated woman changed into hatred, and by what 
annoyances, unworthy of himself, Napoleon harassed 
her, even in retirement at Copet. With these things 
Ihave nothing to do; since the circumstances reached 
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me, op they did the public, by te : but of the 
eariy interoouree of Bonaparte and De Stael, I have 
now related what I know to be facts, and coming 
within the sphere of my know 
‘The mission of Caffe who had been ed 
to fel the pulse of tifical compliance, and endea- 
vour to induce ly Father to come to Paris and 
crown the jaded successful. Caffarelli, whom 
I knew intimately, bore striking 1 resemblance to 
his brother, the general, who died in Egypt. He 
the same delicate tact, the same pleasant 
yumour, and of character. But, in truth, 
there existed, Sieh Little doubt of the Pope's 
deterifiination, Since the concordat, the beat dispo- 
sitions had reigned between the courts of Rome and 
Paris; nor could Pius VIL have forgotten how much 
the success of the French arms in Italy had contri- 
buted to his own elevation. Bis elt in fact, 


= Dera 30 to the wishes of Anlic 
that, the conclave having been held in 

Vine, Avattia refered to the successor of St Peter 
fe enge ber leis ste oe Pius was 

k for Ancona. I shall hereafter 

nara ty the Bleed 

ie ir ideas have been alread; 
wean Benen ary 


Feet cece thea ey belay the Peale of kent 
grounded on reason and reflection. Still he attached 
‘much importance to the power of the church; not 
thn b fared fr las could it bare entre. hi 
A sovereign, wearing a crown sheeris 
» should kneel to # pricet of Rome, or lower the a 
tokeys, ni of Bt Peter,” His wou a mie ar 
too masculine and 4 too great for all this, But the 
tilooe of the care witha uot, be deemed 
py influence by which to work upon the opinion 
of tha people; and’ te one tie more fer their 
Attachment 9» gorormment thus legitimated 
solemn sanctions of religion. ‘ont weadhuiing. the 
VOL, U1. bar) 
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concordat, he had smd,--* I leave the generals of the 
Repubhe ‘to cry out, es much as hkes them, agamst 
the mass, but {know what I amabout, labour for 
the future” He was nght, and now reaped the fruits 
of lng ovn foreught 
As to the church, m placing upon the head of 
Napoleon the nght of semionty which had been pru- 
dently conceded to the hinge of France, she only 
renewed the action of btephen III, when, nearly 
eleven centuries before, he came to consecrate, in 
France, Pepin the Short and hi sons Probably, 
too, the Romuh clergy—good easy men—were 
beholding m their visions a return of those golden 
days of the people’s 1gnorance and the church's 
mer, when were her vassals, and she enjoyed 
e monopoly of both worlds At least, I recol 
fo have heard the Cardinal do Bayanne assert a yery 
meral sentiment among hie cloth, that the consecra- 
of Napoleon was an event extremely favourable 
to the power of the Papal See, since it proved that 
none other, save the Pope, could give a legitunate 
night to the crown of France! Iwas by no means of 
the same opmion with his Eminence, but certein it 
1, that the consecration of Napoleon removed much 
of the rebgous scrup entertained by those 
honest people, who conceived themsels us shill bound 
to the Most Christan King Even in England, 
though no longer connected with the Romsh Church, 
the arrival of the Pope in Panis produced perhaps » 
grezizy reamation than elsewhere, and Isubsequently 
lea ned that the Calbnet belt James's, end wr Pitt, 
were greatly moved, so justly did they appreaate 
the ssfluence of thus event m ‘adding Tight to the 


crown of the new 60% 
‘When the ‘Emperor understood that the mussion to 


Rome hai been succesful of whuch ho was saformed 
while on ‘through the states of the Rhine, 
he fost uo time im returmng to. St Cloud, mm order 
to prepare for ns coronation. He deured, without 
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delay, 10 have the sceptre of Charlemagne confirmed 
wo he , bas might to which had already been 
acknowledyed by all the powers of Europe, with the 
exception of England, ‘The Emperor of Germany 
had, at first, shown sonse hentation in revogmamg 
the Emperor of the French, waiting to hnow what 
part he of Ruysia would take, but, presed by the 
neceasity of declaring humself, he sent in hs acknow- 
ledgment of the Empure, asaumng to himself the new 
tutle of Emperor of Austria This determination of 
Franote, 1n all prob ,, waa the result of informa~ 
tion which could not fal to reach bum, that Napoleon 
had baen visited, duing his progress on the Rhine, 
by the majority of the of the Holy Empire 
Order» had ‘been given, in the mean time, that, 
everywhere throughout the French termtoriea, the 
Pope should be recarved with the highest distinction , 
and the Emperor hi uself, accompamed by the Em- 
wens, bet forward to meet the Holy Father at 
‘ontambleau From thi: chateau, now become, hke 
all others, an imperial and Lately most aplen- 
didly returmshed, the advanced on the road 
to Nemours, when he learned, yy the couners, the 
near arrival of Pius VII His object im thy wa» to 
avoid the ceremomal which had been previously 
settled Under pretence of the chase, he Noatrved, 
aa it by chance, to be upon the road when the Pope’s 


‘ He dismounted from hi» horse, and 
Pius slighted from bis travelling carnage "Rapp, who 


‘was present, desczibed to me, with amusing oryinality, 
and in hy German accent, tins grand imterniew I 
think Istall hear the come recital of this independent 
Alsscian “Figure to yourself,” said he, “how this 

comedy was played, In order that they 
mught be on a tootmg of equalty, the Empero: and 
the Pope, after properly hugging each other, got 1nto 
the same velucle, each by his own doot, s0 a» to enter 
at one and the same time: all this had been arranged. 
At the entertainment which followed, the Emperor 
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had taken his measures, so as quite naturally to find 
himself seated on the Pope's right; and all fell out as 
he desired. As to the reat,” d Rapp, “ it must 
‘be owned that I have nowhere seen a better looking 
‘or more respectable old gentlemen than his Holiness.” 
. After this conference, at Fontainblesu, between the 

ope and Napoleon, who, as we have seen, com- 
enced their psa correspondence by the firat of 
ie Rar ceed haere 
of the 8 aul » Pius it 
eee he hoor usually given to the 
Emperor were conferred upon him; and he was 
lodged in the Pavilion of Flora, By a delicate atten- 
tion, the Pope found his bedchamber and 
furmished exactly as in his own palace on Monte 
Cavallo. oe oliness becetne te ohject of public 
respect, an solicitude. in 
Pars furninbed singular contrast to the state of 
that capital, where, only four before, every 
altar was still lying prostrate. 1 wished to see the 
She Sper pinng een Seated where te Bank 

imperial printi situated where the 

of France n0w ‘The director of the extablish- 
ment caused to be printed, in presence of his Holiness, 
2 volume which was dedicated to him, namely, The 
Pater, in one hundred and fifty different languages. * 
‘Upon the occasion of this visit, the Pope made the 
remarkable observation which so well merits preser- 
vation: A young man kept his hat on in presence 
of the Holy Father ; some persons, indignant at such 
gBrosa and ill-placed diaresports went to pull it off, 
when the Pope, observing the disturbance, and having’ 
learned the cause, approsched the young man, and, 
addressing him in a manner truly patriarchal, ssid, 





the Lord's Prayer, in one bundred 


beret idioms 5 Printed, T believe, in emulation of 
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Young man, uncover, that I may give you my 
leasing; the benediction m of age never yot all hens 
toany one.” I remember well that the 


allocution, Pins VIL possessed a figure which com 
manded respect; a8 maf be proved, even to thos 
who have not aeen him, for he yet lives in the 
admirable portrait from the pencil of David. * 

‘The Pope arrived in Paris on the 28th November; 
and no time was lost in ing for the solemuity 
which had brought him thither Two days after, 
that is to cay, on the Ist of December, the Senate 
presented to the Emperor the result of the votes of 
the pfople, on the question of hereditary succession ; 
pretended ak tne ile of Eperer ve ane i nating 
pretende: al ing 
of the republic, and that the succession of thia ity 
in one family was the only innovation is 
under the empire, On this question, therefore, Na 
folenn affected to desire the sanction of the people. 

me handed end ght periment sty thomand 

indred an ent 

There had voted three 

four thousand eight 
it individual citizens, of whom, 
only two thousand five hundred and sixty-nine had 
given their voices against hereditary succession, 1 
Know that Napoleon caused the list of these oppouents 
to be transmitted to him, and frequently consulted it. 
‘They were not royalists, but, for the most part, old 
and stera republicans ; and, to my knowledge, many 
royalista abstained from voting, not wishing uselesely 
to compromise themeelves, yet unwilling to give their 
support to the author of the Duke d’Enghien’s death. 
As for myself, I gave my vote for the succession in 











* There is but one, we will not say better, but sore than 
qu by Si Those Lowrency dane at Rane, for bs ne 
ajerty.—-See Miscsloay, vol. xxzix. 
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Napoleon’s family ; my sitvation, as may be conceived, 
not permitting me to act otherwise. 
the month of October, the Legislative Body 
hd been coarekels te aavit ot the scrcaatica of the 
peror; not only did the Deputies make their 
ay ce, but awarms of the Presidents of Cantons 
attended, who occupied, without nearpiny it, a con- 
spicuous place in the annale of ridic the year 
1804, They became the subjects of all manner of 
witticinms, and of every species of ludicrous squib. 
The necessity under which they laboured of wearing 
a sword, rendered them truly grotesque. All sorts of 
anecdotes were placed to their account, just aa, ten 
years later, they were christened the light hoteemen 
of Louis XIV, Here I cannot resist the desire of 
inserting just one specimen, which, though probably 
an invention, appears to me really a capital story: 
One day, a certain number of presidents of cantons 
had the honour of being presented to the Pope. As, 
generally speaking, these functionaries were by no 
means rich, it became necessary to unite a great spirit 
of economy with the exigencies of the new etiquette; 
80, to avoid the expense of coach hire, they agreed 
to convey themselves to the Pavilion of Flora in 
gaiters, aa @ protection to their white silk stockings 
against the inconvenient attachment of December 
mud, One of the party, preparatory to the intro- 
auction, had stowed away, in his pocket, there 
babiliments of the nether man, But, as the s 
goes, it so happened, that his Holiness received his 
visitors with a very touching address. By this the 
man of gaiters was 10 melted, that, feeling for his 
handkerchief to clear his eyes, in the distraction of 
his emotion, he pulled out bis unfortunate overalls, 
dabbled aa they were from the effects of his walk, 
and deliberately begrimed his entire visage. By this 
mode of reply, the president, in turn, #0 moved the 
Pope, that the Holy Father, forgetful of his own 
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pathetic oration, could no longer contam himself, but 
fark Jaughed outright? 

‘Bhonld I be reproached for encumbering m: Pages 
with such puerihty, I shelter myself under 
of the Emperor's been eo dehghted with the 
anecdote, true or false, titht, as Ileaned from Michot, 
our old professor of declamation st Malmaison, he 


made him relate it to the Emprese, after a private 
performance at court 


On the Ist of December, when the votes were 
presented, the Senate, with its prendent, Francis de 
feufchateau, waited upon the Emperor The pre~ 
sident’s speech was lengthy, as usual, and, as usual, 
spared none of the laudatory themes, ‘The harangue, 
m fact, differed in nothing from those which the 
same functonary had formerly inficted, except that 
the eulogies of the imperial, were substituted for the 
ot the republican government It wasasempre 

», a8 the Italians say—a atory, nothing the 


worse for repeated To thus long address of 
Ins Sonat, the Ean replied . : 


“T ascend the , to which the unanimous 
voice of the Senate, the people, and the army, has 
tmahty devtaes ofthat atom, whic fom te mt 

ty deutrmes of that nation, which, from the mast 
of camp, L hrst saluted by the name of great 

“From youth upwerds, my whole thonghts have 
boon devoted to them, snd I owe it to myself now 
to declare, that my my are this day 
nothmg, save sa YRecuons of the happmess or the 
gmiefs of my people. 

« My descendants shall preserve that throne, 

fn camps, they will be the foremost soldiers of 
the army, laying down then hives for the defence of 
thew country. 

« As magistrates, they will ever bear in mmd, that 
contempt of the laws, and the confusion of socal 
order, can be the result only of the weakness and the 
wavermg of princes, 
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“ You, senators, whose connsel and support have 
never failed me in the most arduous circumstapces,— 
you will transmit your spirit to your successors. Ba 
ever the upholders and the nearest counsellora of 
that throne, vo neceasary to,tho welfare of this vast 
em) 

Tribunate waited also upon the Emperor with 
ont 


gratalations, but these were not honoured with « reply. 
us Napoleon had attained the height of hs avowed 
ambition; but his ambition limits, as the 


bounds of the horizon recede before the traveller. It 
were curious, however, to remark the strange coinci- 
aences, separated only by ten years. At Fontsinblesu, 
‘he met the first bishop of the Chnetian church, who 
‘was to consecrate, by the sanctions of rehgion, his 
‘assumption of the imperial crown: there, ten short 
years he took leave of his army, bereft of 
crown—of empire—of wife and child. “The same 
Senate which now him—* and which 
had never been wanting in the most arduous circum 
stances” —then pronounced his forfeiture! But sech 
inferences I leave to history; my humbler province 
in to trace recollections. 

The reader will not expect me to detail the tedious 
ceremonial of the 2d December, 1804, All the world 
Knows that the Pope repaired firet to the Cathedral 
of Nétre Dame, before the Emperor, and that a 
mule, led in front of the procession, according to the 
usages of Rome so excited the laughter of the 
Parisians, as the Holy Father passed, that the grave 
pomp of the coronation was not a little scandalised.+ 


* In the Srst sentence of thus there oornrs an error im 
Seema, which seems an ‘not « typograpincal mistake, 

+“ Where the devil will the French not laugh?” sud an 
Englsh traveller. Mawe ou,” a Freachman, 
“but who the dent at them?" I,” rephed the 
po end es Me pointe Gaul Son vous 
a ita, Ow none " (you are either Enghsh or 
mad, )— Translator. 
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It is equally wel 1 known, that he imperial cortige 
appeared resp! it with gold, plumes, and rich 
fereitare of the horses; that the costumes dazzled 
the multitude, and for the first time pages were stuck 
round the imperial carriage. It is also matter of 
notoriety, that the vast fhterior was crowded with an 
sudience in full dress, and with swords, The Em 
took Fis erows from the bend of the Pope, aad. 
it himself on hia own head. Afterwards he crowned, in 
like manner, the adorable Josephine, from whose lips 
I subsequently learned, that the day of her coronation 
bled one of Soy oe sorrowfal of net Me Bat, 
jeavii jis to the respectable order of cl ro 
Jaima*ead masters of the wardrobe, I prefer relating 
an anecdote little known, referring to this very day 
of the coronation, which was recounted to me by the 
a m herself, and admirably paints the character 
of Napoleon. 

Many years before, at the time when Bonaparte 
paid his addresses to Madame de Beaubarnais, neither 
of the parties kept = and the general, who 
‘was most deeply enam« of Josephine, often gave 
her his arm, while they made visita to her men of 
business. o one of these comnts se went 
together to the notary Raquideau, one e most 
remarkably little men I have ever seen. Madame 
Beauharoais, having great confidence in thia brief 
‘writer, had gone intentionally on the day in question, 
for the purpose of informing him of her resolution to. 
take, for better and for worse, the young general of 
artillery—the protegé of Barras. " Josephine alone 
had entered the cabtnet, leaving the general in the 
office, where the clerks wrote. The Soor of Ragqui- 
dean’s private room having been left ajar, Bonaparte 
heard him very distinotly using all his endeavours to 
dissuade hia client from the marriage she wes about 
to contract. “ You are very wrong,” said he, among 
other things, “and will repent your impradence ; 
yon are going to marry a man who has nothing but 
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‘Ass cloak and his sword.” — Bonsparte,” continued 
the Empress, after having related the foregoing parti- 
culars, “ never spoke to me on this subject, nor had 
I the slightest suspicion that he had overheard the 
remarks of Raquideat think, therefore, Bour- 
rienne, what was my when, on the doy 
of the coronation, in the imperial robes, he said, 
* Call Raquidean; let him come here instantly; I 
want to speak with him?’ Raquidean was quickly 
brought into his presence, and he then asked him,— 
el now have I nothing but my cloak and my 
‘The fact is, Bonaparte, who, during the period of 
onr intimacy, had seootrated to me all the bvehts of 
his life, as they occurred to his memory, never once 
mentioned ths litde rebuff which bis vanity had 
sustained in the notary’s office, and which seems to 
have been forgotten till the day of the coronation. 

On the morrow, all the troops then in Paris were 
assembled in the Champ-de- and deputations 
from the different arms of the service attended to 
assist at the distribution of the eagles, which were to 
replace the republican colours. This spectacle Ireally 
enjoyed, for it was traly delightful to seo Napoleon, 
in his uniform of a colonel of the guards, in the midst 
of his soldiers. An immense platform had been 
erected in front of the military school, which, though 
now transformed into « barrack, could not then have 
failed to recall the singular associations of early youth ; 
Peale was to be seen the double throne of the 

eror and Empress. On a signal being given, 
the Frhale of the columns moved forward, ad in 
“ gerried files” surrounded the throne. Napoleon 
then arose, and pronounced, with a firm voice, the 
following words :— 

“ Soldiers! behold your standards! These eagles 
will ever prove your rallying point; they will always 
be wherever your may judge their presence 
necessary for the d of hig throne, and of his 
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ple. You swear to sacrifice your lives to defend 
Trem 5 and by your valour to uphold them constantly 
in the road ta victory: You swear this!” 

It is impossible to desoribe the acciamations which 
followed these words; and, as there is something 
setuctire in popular ‘efithusiasm, cored those uncon- 
cerned could not ec bys the 
ee ee ter 
th continued excitement which they pr produced, and 
still more the positive interests of our improving 
wade? ot a ae coronation very Pi ie in the 

and acquired more partizans to mperor, 

then opinion and reflection ever could. For the 

prodding twelve years, the commerce of the interior 

had ‘net pees. fm so. Prowpertus 5 coo ition. ee 

dered of little or no avail the 

rte aol ety» mow cng 
mm of the tic & most 
coincidence, on the 2d rs ym, Calmar. 

Two other events, pp pence importance in 
the politics of Europe, took place, also, about the 
same date, namely, a treaty between Great Britain 
and Sweden, Oy a ’ subsidy from the former; and a 
declaration of war between the same power and 
Spain. These events were speedily followed by the 
desth of Mr Pitt, in January, 1806. 

Tn these circumstances, ie oll resolved on 
profiting ‘by his new honours, whieh, fill now, he had 

ted to consider es incomplete, and to make an 
att to blind his enemies to is olicy, or to induce 

tn aclnomledgment of eoaity, Bich ka ther can 
foul ast fae bo sack wrote to the King of 
England as follows :— 


t ho Brother, Called to the cron eee 
vic suffrages of the Senate, the 
Feople, and the Fete nay first desir is peace. France 
‘England waste their prosperity. They may con- 
fend for ages. But de their respective governments 
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falfil the most sscred of their duties? do they not feel 
2 comaions scomtion’ 6 of #0 mack bioed eink 
shed, and without even a 
do not conceive that there is dhouonr in proposing 
the first advances, I believe it has been sufficiently 
Proved to the world, that I dtead none of the chances 
of war; besides, it offers ing which I cau fear. 
piace £6 the: wih of say Mearts wee tae nore 
m adversa to my glory. I conjure your maj 
20% 0 efoe the happen of Tring ‘pence to the 
world; bequeath not tl grateful sa isfaction to your 
children: for, in trath, never have occurred more 
favourable circumstances, nor a more propitious mo- 
ment, for calming every passion, and listening dolely 
to the sentiment of humanity and of reason. That 
Bonent once lost, what term shall be eet to a straggle 
bere all my ants have been iad to ae 
6 6) ten years, your majesty has gains 
more in wealth and territory than ‘he extent of 
Europe comprebends ¢ Wane ane vars mare) the 
it rosperity. en, your majesty 
to from war? To form a coalition am some 
powers of the Continent ?—The Continent re- 
main tranquil, A coalition can only increase the pre- 
derance and continental greatness of France, To 
renew internal troubles ?— Times are no longer the 
same. To deatroy oor finances ace tay a ouaiet 
‘on a prosperous agriculture are never to be destroy 
To deprive Eranee of her colonies ?—Colonies wht 
‘France but secondary objects; and does not your 
majesty already possess more than yout power can 
protect? If your majesty will but consider, you must 
perceive that war is without object or presumable 
reult for your majesty. Alas! whet a sad prospect, 
‘to keep nations in contention merely that they may 
contend! The world is sufficiently extensive for our 
two nations to live therein ; and reason has sufficient 
pox to discover the means of conciliating all, were 
th parties animated by the spirit of revonciliation. 
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At all events, I have discharged « ssored duty, and 
one dear to my heart, Your majesty may rely on 
the sincerity of the sentiments now expremed, and on 
my desire to afford your majesty every proof of that 
sincerity.” 


This letter I can in no other light than as a 
masterpiece of perfidy; for, most assuredly, the 
Emperor would then have heen very sorry to have 
soon peace re-established between France and Eng 
land, more especially, since the war declared by Spain 
had placed at his disposal the Spanish flest, consisting 
of BERT and odd ips of the line, commanded by 
A Gravina. 

The condact of England, in thie oonjanctare, bas 
always appeared to me not only reprehensible,—so 
accordant with my grind ia it, that all nations are 
bound to respect ‘ight of neutral powers,— but 
alao a great political blunder. Better instracted con- 
cerning the seoret desires of Bonaparte, the English 
cabinet btwnl probably not have pare 60 
gious « mistake, as to oblige, by unjust ag; ODB, 
& peutral state, such as Spain, to attach iain 
offensive alliance, to the fortunes of Napoleon, What- 
ever might have been the deference, or, to speak 
more correctly, the submission of the cebinet of 
Madrid to that of the Tuileries, France alone was 
et war with England, while not one ally, Holland 
excepted, had made any demonstration of hoatility : 
nothing, therefore, justified, or even called for the 
interference of the British government with Spain, 
Without any previous declaration of war, Admiral 
More insisted on the right of searching four Speninh 
frigates, ing from Mexico to Cadis with trea- 
sure. The Spanish commodore resisted these demands, 
resistance against a superior force, three of the 
Bpanish frigates a aad the fourth blew up. 

eve vexatious violences were not the only injuries 
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sustained from the lish cruisers: they burned, 
even in the very of the Peninsula, the 
Spanish merchantmen, and i and captured 


Yarious convoys, while the minis ter of that cou a M 
’ wae still io , a8 ambassador from 
dagen, sa Lngen cabot 
were tothe independent rights of a nations irritated 
to euch a degree the Ki in, or, to apeak truly, 
the top famoas Prine Peace, that a declaration of 
war against England. 

‘Bonaparte, in the midst of a magnificent féte given 
by the capital, and while his coronation was si 






‘throughout France, could feel but 
impression from the official note transmitted by 
eabury to Talleyrand, in answer to the letter ad- 
dressed to the King of England. This note recognized 
not the brotherhood which it had pleased Napoleon 
to claim with his majesty of England without his 
consent. It began, “ His majesty has received the 
letter addressed to him by the head of the French 
government;” and went on to state, “that nothing was 
nearer his majesty’s heart than the restoration of 
peace to his people; but that he declined to reply 
particalarly without consulting the continental powers, 
enpeially the Emperor of Russia.” 
‘he year 1804, aa we have seen, had been 
nant with great events, The machinations of the 
police; the culpable desth of a young prince; the 
criminal prosecution terminating’ in «0 many execu- 
tions of illustrious victims, and in some acts of 
clemency, were crowded into the former part: the 
latter portion had been engrossed by the elevation 
of Bonaparte to the imperial throne; his journey 
through the new territories annexed to the empire ; 
nnd, imally, by an event the moat extraordinary, 
in times, because carryieg our ideas 
to an epoch snterior to the ages of civilization, 
-~the arrival of the Pope in France to dispose, in name 
of the church, of a throne unoccupied, but not vacant. 
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The eventful year terminated with the opening of 
the Legislative Aseembly, by the new Emperor in 
person, whose speech on this occasion made » most 
powerful impression throughout Europe, and even 


now appears too remarkgble to be over entirely 
in silence. 


After mounting a magnificent throne, placed where 
the chair of thet preideat bad formerly stood, and 
the new oath having been administered, Napoleon 
spoke aa follows:— 


“ Gentlemen, Deputies af Departments to the 
Legiglative Assembly, Tribunes, and Members of my 
Council of State,— { proeed to open this your session. 
I would thus desire to impress upon your functions 
a character the most august and imposing, Prince, 
magistrates, soldiers, citizens, —all have, in our respec- 
tive relations, but one aim,—the wellbeing of our 
county If this throne, upon which Heaven and the 
will of the nation have seated me, be dear to ™y 
heart, it is because by this alone can be defended ani 
preserved, the most sacred interests of the French 
people. Without a government, strong at once and 
paternal, France would have to dread a return of the 
evils which she has suffered. The weakness of the 
supreme power is the most fearful of all calamities tu 
a people, Soldier, or First Consul, I cherished but 
one “thought Emperor, I have none other,—the 
prosperity of France, I have been so happy as to 
render her illustrious by victories ; to co1 ite her 
power by treaties; to rescue her from civil disorder, 
and prepare the renewal of morals, of society, and 
religion. If death does not surprise me in the midst 
of my labours, I hope to leave to posterity a remem- 
brance which shall for ever serve as an example or 
4 reproach to my successors. It would bave afforded 
pends reign throughout tie wordy but the plieal 
peace reign jout the 3 but the politi 
Principles Stour enemies, thes recext conduct owas 
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Spain, sufficiently expose the difficulty of this. 1 
inlve ao doare tg cajcat the teriiony of Freace 
‘bat to maintain the rity of her possessions, I 
cherish no ambition of exercising in Europe a greater 
influence; but I will not resign that which I possesa. 
No state shall be in with the empire; but 
I will not resign my rights, nor the ties which con- 
nect us with states which I have created.” The 
reat of this the Emperor's firat speech, delivered on 
the 27th December, wes little more than a formula 
of politeness to the several bodies of the legislature, 
recommending a conduct, such as they bad ever main- 
teinod—in other words, submission to the imperial 
wi 

turn now to matters of personal concern, although 
relating immediately to Ni Tenn may Dorel. 
nation to the office of Minister Plenipoten: to 
the Dukes of Brunswick and Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
and the cities of the Hanseatic League, or, generally, 
to the circle of Lower Saxony, 

This nomination took place op the 22d of March, 
1905, that day twelve months precisely from my visit 
to Zonephine ‘at Malmaison, after the death of the 
Dake d’Enghien: 2 singular coincidence of dates, 
The Empress, always excellent, ever mindful of her 
friends, promised, as the reader is aware, to 
inform me of the Emperor's intentions in Wy behalf; 
and scoordingly announced my nomination, by au 
axprees, and that I might expect an order to make 
my appearance st ourt. ‘The very day on which I 
reoeived this kind message from Josephine, arrived. 
an official intimation to wait the Emperor next 
morning at Malmaison. "I shall not attempt to oon: 
ceal how much rather I preferred meeting him there 
than at the Tuileries, or even St Cloud. I had 
not seen him since our interview and conversation 
on Moreau; and the splendour of recent events was 
not calculated to snoourge familiarity. The latter 
had left France; nor did the Emperor put in foree 
5 
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that part of the laws relative to the confiscation of 
property, Morean was permitted to dispose of his 
estate of Grosbois, which he sold to Berthier. I 
shall not bave to speak of Moreau again till after hin 
return from America, apd his second entanglement 
in chose political beac uy died by Arar oy = 
undone, It may easily be imaginéd, that our former 
intimacies at Malnaicon placed me much more at 
ease during an interview which, from my knowled 
of Bonaparte’s character, gave me always a little 
uneasiness, Was I to be received by my old com- 
panion of Brienne, or by bis imperial majesty? It 
was the ancient college friend who received me, 
Immediately on my arrival at Malmaison, I was 
ushered into the alcoved ent leading to the 
library. The devil of aman! —let me be excused the 
expression,—played the coquette in a manner that 
surprised even me, who knew him so well in his arts 
of seduction. He came up to me, a smile upon hig 
lips, took my hand, a thing he had never done since the 
consulate, pressed it affectionately ; it was impossible 
to see in him at this moment the Em of France, 
and the future King of Italy. Still 1 was too much 
upon my geard against the susceptibilities of his 
pride to permit my intimacy to exceed the bounds 
of affectionate respect. “ My dear Bourrienne,” thus 
he addressed me, “ purely ya do not think thet the 
elevated rank to which I have attained can chi 
me as respects you? No! The trappings of the 
imperial theatre do not constitute my value; but 
these are jm Sol the le. I claira esteem 
in myself. Ihave been very well satisfied with your 
services, and have appointed you toa post where I 
shall have need of them: I Know I can rely upon 
you.” Ho then inquired about my family and my 
occupations with the most friendly interest: in short, 
I never beheld bim in a disposition more free, more 
open, or exhibiting mory of that captivating sim- 
plicity, which he displayed with greater frequency 
VoL, It, "rE 8 
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in nas his grentnees bad become unques- 
tionable. “You know,” added Napoleon, “ that in 
eight days Leet out for Itsly; I make myself king 
thereof; but that is only a stepping-stone: I have 
ter désigns rej Italy, It must become a 
jom comprising all the transalpi conntry from 
Venice to the miitime Alpe, union of Italy 
with France can be but transient: It is, however, 
necemary, in order to accustom the population of 
Italy to live under common laws. The Genoese, the 
Pi itese, the Venetians, the Milanese, the Tus- 
cans, the Romans, and the Neapolitans detest each 
other, Not one of these would acknowledge the 
wy ‘ity of the other; and yet Rome, her 








associations, is the natural capital of Italy, But to 
accom that, the power of the Pope must needs 
be restricted to affairs spiritual. I do not 


think just now of accomp! all this; but we 
nhall see hereafter: I have as yet only crude ideas, 
‘but these will ripen with time; and then every 
‘thing depends on circumstances, What was it that 
told me, when we were strolling, like two idle fellows 
as we were, through the streets of Paris, that I should 
one day be master of France? My wish; but then 
a vague wish ;—circumstances have done the reat. 
It jn then wise to provide for what may come; and 
it is what I'am doing, Regarding Italy, aa it would 
be impossible to unite her at once into one power, 
yielding submission to uniftrm laws, I commence by 
making her French. All these little good-for-nothing 
states will thus become habituated to live under the 
empire of the same laws ; and when habits are formed, 
eomities extinct, then there will again be an Italy; 
and I shall restore her to independence. But 

thia, twenty years are 3 and who can count 
upon the are ? re ‘moment, Bonrriem me, I 

@ a pleasure in telli these thinga; 
wore alt up in tay thoughts; with youl think 
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T do not believe I have changed two words of what 
Bonaparte said to me on Italy, #0 interesting was the 
subjont, and such my habitude of retaining ha words, 
After speaking of vast, projecta, without any 
other transition save thet, produced by the crossing of 
his own rapid ideas, Bonaparte continued, “ Apropos, 
Bourrienne, one thing I must tell you! “Do you know 
Madame Brienne has requested me to pasa through 
Brienne, and I have promised her: I do not conceal 
it from you. anticipate great pleasure in revisiting 
the scenes which, for six years, were the witnesses of 
‘our youthfal sports.” Seeing the kindly dispositions 
of the Emperor, I thought t might venture to say, 
how fappy I should feel, in being permitted to accom- 
pany him, and participate in those emotions of the 
‘past; to recall on the our walks, our studies, and 
our recreations. Nay was silent for s moment, 
seeming to reflect ; with an accent of extreme 
kindness, replied, “ Hear me, Bourrienne: In your 
situation and in mine, that is impossible. It is more 
than two years since our separation. What would 
be ssid of a reconciliation so eudden? I will frankly 
confess, that I regret yous and the circumstances in 
which I have frequently been placed, more than once 
inspired the idea of recalling you. At Boulogne, I 

resolved upon it; my resolution was taken. 
Rapp may have spoken to you on this subject; for 
he loves you, told me, with all the frankness of 
his nature, that your return would delight him. 
But reflection came; and, if F did not carry out my 
intention, it ia because, as I have repeated to you 
more than once, I will not that the world can say 
Thave need of any one. No! Go to Hamburg. I 
have designs upon Germany, in which you can be 
very useful tome, There will I strike England to 
the heart. I ghall shut the whole Continent against 
her. I have ideas, besides, that go farther ;—but 
these are not matured. There is not sufficient simi- 
larity among the nations of Europe; European 
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society requires to be regenerated; there wants a 
superior power, which may so far bear sway over 
the other powers, as to constrain them to live in good 
intelligence with each other; France is well pl 
for that. As to details, will receive instructions 
from Talleyrand ; but, ‘shat commend ito you, above 
all thi strict observance upon the emigrants. 
Woe to them, should they become too dangerous! I 
know there sre still ‘them those who will not 
be quiet— certain of the old leven of the Marquis de 
Versuilles. They are fools, who come like moths to 
‘burn themselves at the candle. You have been an 
emigrant, Bourrienne; you have a weak side towards 
them ? and you know J have recalled more than two 
hundred on your recommendation. But it js no 
longer the same thing. Those now in exile are con- 
firmed; they no longer stand in need of revisiting 
their country. Keep good watch over these: that 
is the sole recommendation I have to give in parti- 
cular. You are to be Minister of France at amb FT 
but your mission ig one apart. 1 authorize you, in 
addition to the official correspondence with the 
Minister for Fo: Affairs, to address myself 
directly, when you have any thing special to say, to 
me. You will correspond likewise with Fouché.” 
Here, the Emperor remaining for a moment silent, 
I conceived it proper to retire, and, misinterpreting 
his thought, was about to take leave, when he 
retained me, saying, in the most engaging manner, 
—“Whst, Bourrienne! going already? Why in 
such a lury? Let us have « little more talk. 
God knows when we shall see each other again! 
Listen !” added he, after a few moments of silence, 
“the more I think of our situation, of our former 
intimacy and seperation, the more I em convinced 
You ought to go to Hamburg. Go there, my dear 
iellow, I advise you; rely upon i, you will find your 
advantage in so 2cting, When do yon set out 2” — 
“1 reckou on departing in May.” —“In May? Ah! ah! 
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I shall then be in Milan, for I shall remain some time 
in Turin : I Jove the Piedmontevo ; they are the best 
soldiary in Italy.”—* Sire, the King of Italy will be the 
juvior of the Emperor of the French.” Here 1 nade 
‘llusion to a conversation which I bad held with 
Napoleon when wo frst took: up our abode inthe 
leries. He was speaking of his projects ty 5 
and, in enewer to my objection of the dificulty he 
would experience in getting himself acknowle 


“If that be all, ¥ will dethrone every one of them 
and then [ shall be their senior!”—*“ Ah! ah!” 
answgred he, “I see you have not tten what I 
once said to you at the Tuileries; but, my good 
friend, I have a devil of a long way yet to make.” — 
“ At the rate you now proceed, the end cannot be 
far off.” —“ Farther than you imagine: I see all the 
obstacles; bat they do not dismay me. England is 
every where, and the Je is prepared for me: 
J see what will happen; the whole of Europe will 
become our instruments, sometimes for the one, some- 
times for the other; but, in the main, the question 
rests s sceicely batwect England See ea cion eh _ 

“ Apropos,” said the , changing the sul 
ject —a word, as is welt known, Which served him for 
his favourite and almost only transition —“ Apropos, 
Bourrienne, you have surely heard of the departure 
bopincers ton of Bia mesons what is Ste 
“Sire, I have hea vague reports.” —“ Then 
you know not whither heis bound?” — “ Pardon me, 
vires I know very well.”—“The devil you do!” 
interrapted Bonaparte, turning abruptly towards me 
with astonishment. “No one, I assure yon, has 
spoken to me on the affair; I have merely divined 

¢ object. Having received a letter from Jaubert 
from Leipsic, I recalled what ‘your Majesty has often 
told me regarding your views on Persia and India, 
Ihave not f ten our conversations in the East, 
nor the grand projecty you developed when you 
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obarmed the solitude, and sometimes the tedium, 
of our cabinet at Cairo. I am convinced, then, you 
have sent him on a mission to the Shah ‘of Persia."— 
“Yon have divined rightly; but I beseech 
Bourrienne, say nothing gf it to any one. e 
peorct is of great importatce ot this stoge. The 
English w: certainly play mT, messenger sone 
scurvy trick; for they know well it is against their 
power and their possessions in these countries that 
my views are directed.” —*I think, sire, your Ma- 
jesty can depend upon me. In place of going to 
fiasburg, if your Majesty will, shall set out sfter 
Jaubert, accompany him to Persia, and perform half 
the mission,” “How! would you wish {0 go with 
him?” — Yes, sire, I love him much; he is an 
excellent man; and Iam certain he would not be 
sorry to have me as a jon,” —“ But—hem !— 
listen to me, Bourrienne! that perhape might not be 
ether no bad 2 scheme ; you know something of 
the East; are accustomed to the climate; and would 
‘be of service to Jaubert. Nevertheless —no—Janbert 
maust be by this a long way off; I fear you would not 
be able to overtake bim; and then you have a large 
family. You will be more useful to me in Germany, 
Every thing considered, go to Hamburg; you know 
the 0 country and, what is better, are perfectly waster 
* 3 
I perceived that ‘Bonaparte had still something 
to pr As we continued walking up and down 
the alcoved saloon, he stopped on a sudden, and, 
regarding me with an expression almost of tenderness, 
said, “ Now, Bourrieune, before I go into Italy, you 
must thus far oblige me. You sometimes visit’ my 
wife; and that is well; it ie quite proper; you have 
Been too long one of the family not to continue so. 
Go and see her ; endeavour once more to induce her to 
listen to reason on these her foolish expenses. Every 
day I hear of new extravagancics, and this really puts 
me to the torture. When I speak to her on the 
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ject, I get angry—speak harshly, She weeps; I 
pest la She makes the best of prowess 
but the very next day comes the seme thing ; and we 
haya always to anew. And, then—had she 
but given me a child fa oe remo life 
not to have a child. perfectly comprehend my 
petition i mover wil be ecu Chars ring, 

should I die, not one of my brothers is of 
succeeding me, Allis commenced; nothing is com- 
pleted : dl knows what will be the issue, Go 
and see Josephine; omit none of the advices I have 
given you.” He then resumed the gaiety which had 
marked the former parts of our conversation ; for 
clouds driven by the do not traverse the vault 
of heaven with such rapidity as ideas and sensations 
sucreeded each other in the spirit of Ni . He 
finally dismissed me, with habit nod; snd, 
nee! hin in homage I turned, in leaving the 
Toom, ant —_« fire, are to 
the old bell at Brienne ; wager you find e sound 
sweeter than the bells of Ruel.”—* That’s trae; 
ou are right: do not laugh at me;—come, good 


Such are my recollections of an interview which 
lested above an hour and a half} We walked the 
whole time, for Bo was indefatigable in these 
audiences, and would haye walked whole day, I 
believe, while conversing, without being sensible of 
the exertion. I left him, better satisfied than ever 
with my friendly reception; and, according to his 
desire, went up Maire to the spurimocte of Madame 
Bonaparte, which, in truth, had previously been my 
intention, 

I found Josephine with Madame Rochefoucaald, an 
amiable woran, and lady of honour to the Eny 
‘On stating that I had just left the Emperor, thinking, 
doubtless, I had te communicate, she m: 

a sign to ber sttendant, and we remained alone. I 
had no difficulty in bringing the conversation to the 
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subject on which Napoleon had spoken ; for Josephine 
hereelt, without kagwing, put me apon the track, b 
first speaking of a violent scene which had ovcurret 
only two days before. “ When I wrote yesterday,” 
taid she, “to inform you of your appointment, ad 
that Bonaparte wonld 1 you, I hoped’ you 
would come to see me on leaving bim, but did not 
think he would send so soon. Were yon atill with 
him, Bourrienne, you would persuade him to hear 
reason. I know not who takes pleasure in carrying 
him reports; but really I believe there are people 
employed every where searching out my debts, in 
to inform him.” These complaints, 6o ly 
hinted by Josephine, rendered my mission Tees ai 
oalt than it otherwise might have been; which, not~ 
withstanding, seemed but a sorry introduction to my 
new office of diplomatist, I related all the Emperor 
had said; reverted to the first affair of the twelve 
hundred thousand francs arranged for half the sum, 
aud ventured to allude to the promises then made. 
“ What would you hare me do?” said she; “ is it 
my fault?” ese words whine repeated with 
an earnest sincerity which rendered them touching 
at once, and comic. People bring me fine things 5 
ahew them to me;‘ertol their beauty: I buy; tl 
ask no money, and then demand yeyment when 
have none: this reaches his ears, and he puts himself 
ins pasion. ‘When I do have money, arrienne, 
you know how I employ it; I give the greater part 
to the unfortunate whee + me, and the poor 
emigrants, Come, now, Lahall try to be more econo- 
sical; tell him so if you see him again, But is it 
not a part of my duty to give as much as possible— 
ta de all the good I can?” —* Certainly, madam,” 
replied I, “but permit me to say, nothing requires 
more discernment than properly to apply your boun- 
ties. Had you passed your life upon a throne, you 
might have known whether your favours were truly 
bestowed upon misfortune; but, 2s it is, you cannot 
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be ignorant thee they. ore a er the spoil of the 
intriguing than the portion bf necessitous merit. I 
canset dfeecrable’that the was very much in 
eamest when touching upon this subject, and desired 
me to speak with you."—« Did he utter no other 
reproach against me Jpn te None, madam; you know 
the influence you have over him in every thing not 
Pertaining to politics ; letme, as a sincere and devoted 
iend, fp to de him no more uneasiness 
on the subject 
you this, For the preeent, adien, my friend 
In relating to Josephine what the Loree had 
stated tome, I had care not to touch 
upon’a chord far more le, alan! than even the 
very distressin ‘xpontlatons, abo bad to undergo on 
the the vubject of er expenditure, ‘The poor woman ! 1 
should have reduced her to despair, had one word 
escaped me touching the regrets expressed by Bona- 
parte at ot having no oe this subject, she had 
an invincible presentiment of what 
Gite. one daysbefall her. As to ro the rest, Josephine 
really spoke truth, when she said that it was not her 
fault: Peder and economy, while I knew the two, 
were as incompatible with her disposition, as mie. 
bo and patience with the temperament of Nay 
ight of the least waste put him beside heme; 
and thls species of ‘emotion his wife rarely 
him. With what dissatisfaction, on the other 
did he view the greed of his own family for wealth! 
the more he hesped upon his relations, the more 
insatiable wes their craving. With the exception of 
Louis, whose desires were always honourable, and his 
wishes moderate, all the rest importaned him with 
incessant demands, “ 7,” he once observed, “to 
hear these people, one say I bad devoured the 
inheritance of our father!” 
Voltaire has exid—1 forget bs in what place —* that 
it is very welt I kissing the. 


of rovided that 
hands be tied” Bonaparte bed ttle esteem. for 
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Valtaire, and was not aware of this irre- 
verent remark of the pl of last century ; but 
ergetys coats the try seriously, or at 
to act princely 
e ee 


upon tl . The Pope, 
or rather the cartinals who him, thinkioy 
that 20 grest an aot of complaisance us a journey to 
Paris ought to pay somewhat more than its own 
‘expense, otherwise it was, in their opinion, thrown 
away, demanded as a recompense the restoration of 
Avignon and Bologus, with some other territories in 
Italy. This really was great awkwardness in a court 
whose policy is usually so fine and so well adepted to 
the occasion. To ask the reward after the service had 
been rendered 1 ite iis of the stork and shy fox! 
e See, before the Pope’s journey, 
not ‘Avignon, which most certainly it would Zot have 
got, but the Italian territories, Bonaparte might have 
given these—in onder to take them back again. Be 

2 on it may, those tardy claims, authoritatively 
rejected, occasioned extreme coldness between the 
Pope and the Church’s eldest son: gnd the former, 
after conferring the title of Emperor of the French, 
refused the same consecration to the King of Italy. 

Ax he had stated to me in the preceding interview, 
Napoleon set out for Milan just seven days after, on 
‘the Ist of April, in order to assume the iron crown. 
The Pope remained behind for some time; and his 
prolonged presence was not without effect on the 
spirita of men, when afterwards the times of bia own 
Borpection arrived, It had been better for Bonaparte 

Pius VII. never come to Paris; for it aubse- 
quently became impossible to bebold other than 5 
Yiotim in one whose traly evangelical meekness had 
there been appreciated. 

Napoleon was in uo haste to seize the crown of 
Italy, because it could not escape him. He remained 
three woeks at Turin, where he inhabited the elegant 
elese of Stapinls, the Bt Cond of the kings of 

inis, Here he received the report from the camp 
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of Boulogne, and arranged the emberkation with auch 
minuteneas, that those who executed his orders were 
tho first dupes, "Here, too, bo was residing wen the 





Pope Shrough ‘Tari, 6 went to 
take leave of the Holy Father, afeting the greatont 
deference in all the of personal intercourse. 


Thence the Em set out for Alessandris, where 
ho had already begun thoee immense works which 
aosorbed so much treasure. After the battle of 
‘Marengo, he said one day to Berthier and me, “ With 
Alessandria, I shall always be master of Italy. It 
must become the first fortified place in the world, 
with a garrison of forty thousand men, and provisions 
for sik months. The troops, in case of revolts, 
or should the Austrians send formidable armies into 
Italy, will always find a refuge there; and wherever 
lam, Shas tise el be oeitciaee Ses me to Sil open 
ly, overwhelm the Austrians, and raise the 
So my lain of the sae 
near the plain Marengo, e wr di 
not fail to visit that celebrated field of bat ;* and, 
to give greater solemnity to the occasion, passed in 
review thereon, all the French force then in Italy. 
Repp afterwards told me, there had been brought 
from Paris, expresaly for this purpose, the uniform 
and hat which he wore on the day of that memorable 
conflict. It was remarked, also, that the worms, who 
neither the costame of living kings, nor the 
bodies of deceased heroes, had been buay with these 
trophies of Marengo, which, nevertheless, Bonaparte 
vethen co Goa, hi Mil here the 
ence, e repaired to Milan, where 
smott brilliaat Teception which bed yet  grceted any 
entrance into the capital of Northern Italy, awaited 
him. In the month of May, 1805, Napoleon was 
crowned at Milan with the iron crown of the ancient 





© The greeter part of the battle ground 1s overlooked from the 


enormous ramparts of 
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kings of Lombardy, which, on this occasion, was 
drawn from the dust wherein it had reposed for 
The ceremony of this new consecration took 
in the cathedral of Milan, next to St Peter's the 
‘vastest interior of Italy. Upon this occasion, taking 
the dros crown from ids f the Archbishop of 
‘Milan, jlaced it upon his own head, ‘calling 
aloud, « Diew ma Pa donne; gare @ qui la touche,” 
which remarkable expression afterwards became the 
legend of the Order of the Iron Crown, founded by 
the Emperor in commemoration of this event.+ 
At Milan, too, the last Doge of Genoa, M. 
came to add one gem more to the crown of Italy. 
‘His mission had for its ostensible object to suppilicate 
the Emperor, in name of the ropa ic, to permit the 
state of Genoa to exchange her independence for the 
signal honour of becoming a department of the French 
empire. This offer, as may well be conceived, was 
jing but the result of previous intrigue, the whole 
being converted beforehand. The prayer was scoapted 
with a protecting air; and while the country of 
Andria Doria ceased from the list of nations, her last 
duke, his representative, was flung back among the 
crowd of senators, This city, once so opulent, and 
proud of her surname “ became the head- 
quarters of the 27th military division, The Emperor 


went in ion, and slept in the 

Doria Palace, iu the bed whereon Charles V. had 
cent 

"Hpesoending from these lofty reminiscences, I cannot 

here omit the opportunity of setting to righta one of 








* The iron crown, as it is called, ios plain circlet of 
covering a ring of iron, said to be of the nails of the 
Cross, ” The imperial crown was in the form of a garland of 
Jexray, reveling thon onthe antique busts of the Cesar. Is 
sppearance wee hight and elegent.— Tranulator. 

‘The original exclamation was in Italie: “ Dio mi Tha 
dato ; gua a chi la toca !— God hath given it me; woe to him 
shat touches it!"—Zbid. * 
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those inconceivable mistakes into which Bonaparte, 
at St Helena, cannot have fallen otherwise than 
voluntarily. I find in the Memorial, that “ the famous 
singer, Madame Orantah Se drew ie attention at 
this coronation.” leon, is repre- 
sonted assaying, thet this pletrePal Sead addressed 
him at this period; and bas amosed himself with 
wutting into her mouth the following speech 3 When 
was in the fall splendour of my beauty and genius, 
T desived to. xa at one look, nor was tes wish 
tified ; chold, you now regard me when I am 
SD longer deserving of attention—when I am no 
more worthy of you” T confess my uttor inability 
plain, or even conceive, what could have tempted 
Rarlee to invent such a fable. This I know, that 
x not 1805—bdefore the battle of Marengo, 
not at at the coronation—I have very frequently lent 
one of three with Ni Regolecn sod. Madame Grassini af 
supper, in the General's chamber; wherest Tone bot 
more amused than n Another circumstance 
ig algo among my recollections, that when I awoke 
him on the night t that information reached me of a 
captare of Genoa by the Austrians, Madame Grassini 
awoke likewise. But I write not for the lovers or 
the scandalous sree only. the whole is go ridi- 
culous. My readers, too, will recollect, that I have 
permitted but one ether revelation of the same kind 
to me; and then the Hberation of = good- 
natured husband by, the English, drew me on, as 
Deing = stratagem of tactics quite opposed to the 
ordinary character of British 
Tooutinue my recital of the ftsliay journey, though, 
before the o Reperer's retara to Paris, J had als 
taken up my residence in Hamburg. *Before waving 
Milan, the # e Emperor caused to be erected on the Great 
Bernsrd a monument in commemoration of the 
of Maren M. Denon, who accompanied 
Xx , and who was always charged with the 
execution of such plans, sabsequently informed me, 
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thnt, after fruitless researches for the body of Dessix, 
in order to entomb it beneath this monument, the 
Ganovery was made by General Savary. It is thus 
certain the ashes of the brave Desaix rest upon 
the summit of the Alps. 

‘Tue Emperor arcived in Paris towarde the end of 
June, and departed i e camp at Boulogne, 
Thee arp owe the belle of an sambdinie desteat 
upon Britain; the more so, that Napoleon caused 
several essays at embarkation to be made under his 
own eye, But these led tonothing. A circumstance, 
which then ocourred, furnished a fresh proof of the 
inferiority of our marine. A French squadron of 
fifteen sail, fell in with an English one under Admiral 


Calder of only nine ships; and in the engagement 
which ensued, which ought to bave been favourable 
to ua, we had the mis to lose two of onr fleet. 


This new journey to the coast bad then no connection 
with the project of invasion, of which Napoleon had 
long foreseen, if not the impossibility, at least the 
inutility. The only object was to shew himwelf a 
seoond time as Emperor, with the new dignity of 
King of Italy, to the finest and best disciplined arm) 
yee ‘Barope had for long time sea He wished 
empty menaces agai to i 
the inhale Of his elders, an to conceal the 
Papeatcn, Sias Dee crane momvee bad bees opmeet 
in order to overrun Germany, and repel the Russi 
forces already in march towards the frontiers of 
Austria, The dissatisfaction and intrigues of these 
two powers, and certain other movementa in the 
North, as we shall find, had not esosped the eagle 
| bape of Napoleon amid the and splendours of 
ia coronation. We shall soon behold him fall like a 
thunderbolt on Germany, and render himself master 
of the Austrian monarchy by the day of Austerlits, 
aa in like wanner the ‘of Marengo had hailed 
him victor of Italy. 
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CHAPTER Iv. 


WABITS OP THR BMPEROR—FONDNESS FOR NARR- 
TING GLOOMY FICTIONS—JULIO, 4 TALE BY NAPO- 
LEON. 


In fhe course of these memoirs, I have already 
mentioned one of the peculiar tastes of Boneparte,— 
that of relating stories. This taste he still continued 
to indulge. In fact, during: the first year after his 
advancement to the imperial throne, Napoleon was 
accustomed to pass in the apartments of the Empreas 
those evenings which he could gain from public 
affairs. Generally be threw himself upon a sofa, 
and, in this attitude, remained absorbed in voluntary 
abstraction and sombre silence, which none had the 
hardihood to interrupt. Sometimes, on the contrary, 
he gave scope to his ardent imagination, and hia taste 
for the marvellous; or rather, to speak more exactly, 
to that necessity of creating’ effect, which, perhaps, 
was one of his dominant passions, On these occa 
sions, he related narratives almost always of the 
terrible kind, and in harmony with the natural cast 
of bia ideas. The ladies of the suite were present at 
these recitals of the Emperor, and to one of them I 
owe the following tale, In the midst of my serious 
ayocations, 29 minjster plenipotentiary at ’ 
towards the end of hor, T recived a ae 
with the poct-mark of , where the Empress 
then was. The form differed from that of diplomatic 
deapatehes, and the address shewed me immediately 
that it came from Jusephine’s establishment. On 
opening, I found the narrative, noted by my fair 
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correspondent from the lips of Napoleon. * Never,” 
continued the lady, in her letter, “ had the Emperor 
appeared to me more extraordinary. Carried away 
by his subject, he frequently traversed the apartment 
with a rapid step; the intonations of his voios varied 
according to the personages whom he introduced 
upon the scene: he seemed to multiply himeelf in 
order to represent all the parts, and no one needed to 
foign the agitation which he wished to inspire, and 
the impression of which tpon our countensnves 
pleased him.” In the style, I change nothing, us 
everal persons can attest, who, to my knowledge, 
have copies, Tt is curious to compare the pasgionate 
part of the tale with the style of Napoleon, in certain 
of hia letters, addressed to Josephine, 


JULIO; A TALE. 
Improvised by Napoleon, 
‘There appeared st Rome # mysterious being, who 


pretended to unveil the secrets of futurity, and who 
was shrouded fs soe shadowy darkness that even 


forma and features 
of « woman; while others justified their terror by 
seoribing to its olgect the sepect of 8 kideoos monster. 

Tn one of the suburbs of , Within the recesses 
of a deserted palace, this oracle had established a 
retreat, which superstition and its own awful nature 
sufficiently ad Bema the, etn of pope 
courioeity. None could amiga the period ‘of the 
arrival of this singular being: in a word, whatever 
had reference to her existence was enveloped in 
impenetrable secrecy. In the eternsl city, the Sibyl, 
for such was the name fixed upon by common accord, 
fnrnished the eole subject of conversation. All burned 
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with a desire to consult her, but very few found 
courage, to pass the threshold of her abode, On 


approaching to that fearful the 
PLE of thage whom carlsity bad condccted thts far, 


were seized with a horror which they could refer 
only to a fearful presentiment, and fled, as if violontly 
repelled by on invisible arm, 
Camillo, a young Roman, of s noble family, re- 
solved to Visit the cave of the Sibyl, and prevailed 
Talio, his intimate friend, to accompany 
is adventure. The latter, Ofc aiald eae ete 
chsrecter, at fist rftwed it was not the fear of 
wn peril which caused this hesitation, but Julie 
wen Pt the idea of rending the salutary veil 
which concealed futurity, He yielded, notwithatand- 
ing, tothe entreaties of Camillo 
On the appointed eh they set out ther for 
the fatal slebe, ‘The gate opened, as if of ita own 





involuntarily fell upon his knees, Was he already 

ander the infuence of the mysterious power? ARet 

3 lapse of some moments, the youths drew aside the 

SS ee tee by a temeley she 
iat 





beings who, doubtless, inhabit > at where human 


bere ppieerr peli Julio Minne renty 
and turned a) Camillo, wit 


downcast looks, os ig the Sibyl hed donaniel 
VOL. 1. 





a sah 
settled ;} che merely added, that a slight eocidept will 
retard, for a short time, our union.” 

Julio, in turn, withdrew behind the fats! curtain, 
2d Camillo remained in the gallery. By and by 


fearful cry picroed the ear: he recognized the voice 
of his frond, and rushed forward to his succour, 
Fulio was on his knees before the prophetess, who, 
waving @ wand above his head, pronounced these 
terrible words :—“ Love without bounds! sa ! 
murder!” Camillo, seized with horror, approached 
Julio, whom he found pale, motionless, and unable to 
sustain himself, In vain he questioned; he could 
obtain no reply from his friend, who continaed to 
repeat, with an aocent of vague terror, the dreadful 
words,—“ Murder! 18 

Camillo, at length, lished the removal of 
Julio to hie own home, the momert he could 
obtain n pretext for leaving him, hastened to the 
dork ‘dwelin of the Sibyl, resolved to force an ex- 
planation, it all had disappeared,—the curtain, 
the inscription; and the palace wes in utter loneli- 
ness; nor did there remain one trace of the magician, 
who never returned more. 

Some weeks had elapsed; the day for Camillo's 


* Theos words were with a deep and rocuraful 
accent by Nepolean.— Author. 
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nuptials had been fixed, and Julio seemed to have 
recovered tranquility. Camillo avoided interrogating 
him, hoping i! 

effaced from his memory. On the evening previous 
to the marriage, the Marquis de Cosmo, Camillo’s 
father, fell from his horse, and, though he received no 
serious injury, the accident cansed the celebration of 
the nuptials to be deferred, Julio, Juliana, and 
Camillo were seated round the sick couch of the 
Marquis, lamenting the cause which hed delayed 
their happiness, when Camillo, struck with a sudden 
recollection, exclaimed,—* The prediction of the 
Sibyl is accomplished!” All observed, that the remark 


threw Julig into the agitation. From that 
moment he shut ‘inself op in hse ‘apartment, shunni 
all society. The only one whose visita be admittes 
was a venerable monk, who had been his tutor, and 
with whom be held long and mysterious conferences, 
Camillo no longer strove to obtain an interview with 
his friend; for he perceived that Julio, above all 
others, avoided him, 

The day so ardently desired at length arrived ; 
Camillo and Juliana were united, But Julio did not 
appears he had quitted the paternal roof, and all 
endeavours to discover his retreat were unsnocessfal. 
His father was in despair; about a month afterward, 
he received the following letter: — 


“ My Father, Spare yourself unavailing search: 
my resolution is i 3, notbing can change it. 
Dikposo of your riches ; Julio is dead to the world. 
It pierced my heart to leave you, but Iam constrained 
to flee from a horrible destioy. 

“ Adieu! Forget the unhappy Jouso.” 


This letter was without date; the 7 
unkown : he had di on delivering it. ‘The 
‘Marquis interrogated the monk, who could yet offer 
him the sole chance of recovering his fugitive son} 
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but with him entreaties and menaces were equal) 
vain: he could neither be persuaded nor intimidated, 
«T om not ignorant” replied be, * of your son's 
intentions. Tlong them ; but he had so firmly 
reeolved, that I considered if my duty to yield to his 
wishes.’ I know the place of his reficement; no 
power on earth, however, shall force me to betray 
teorets intrnsted under the sanctity of confession.” 
Julio had departed for Naples, and thence embarked 
for Messina, where he proposed entering into a 
Dominican monastery, recommended by his confessor, 
Father Ambrosio, the superior of this house, had too 
much real piety, and spirit too enlightened, to, take 
advantage of the troul imagination of « young 
man, and Julio vainly licated to obtain a dispen- 
sation of the noviciate. wished to be at once 
fixed in bis retreat ; the superior was inexorable, and 
Julio underwent the usual trial of one year, through 
which he passed without even one lingering thought 
towards the world. He was under the empire of an 
awful superstition, and believed it impossible to 
escape his fate, save by embracing 2 monastic life. - 
The remembrance of the Sibyl haunted bis mind, and 
the words which she had ied to him, still eounded 
in his ear. “Love without bounds! sacrilege ! 
murder!” ‘The cell appeared the only refuge cepable 
of protecting him from love and crime. Ill-fated 
youth! aa if the walls, the vous, or the rules of a 
cloister, could shield man from his destiny !* 

The ‘year of the noviciate expired; Julio pro- 
nounced his yous; he believed himself happy; snd, 
at least, erienced relief from the torments he had 
suffered, "Phe thought of the secrifice which he had 
just sealed, did not present itself, even for an instant, 


+ It was with an on of id conviction that 
‘Napoleon uttered this ‘n if he had apphed st to quite 
a different person than the bero of his narrative; then, seeing 
‘that his auditory betrayed the most anxious attention, he cont- 
nued.— Author. 
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to trouble or to sadden his reflections. Yet, on the 
very evening of the solemn day, at the moment of 
retiring to his cell, he met one of the monke, who 
pressed his jonately, and said to him, 
“ Brother, it is for ever 17’ These words, “for ever!” 
appalled Jalio. What marvellous power, over a feeble 
spirit, may reside even in a single word! This 
sion seemed, for the firat time, ¢o disclose to 
Julio the extent of his sacrifice: he already regarded 
himself as one dead, for whom time no longer existed : 
hhe fell into a deep melancholy, and appeared to bear 
"ify Ambrosio shri with companion th young 
er Ambrosio wit e 
man’s state; it sufficed to know him unfortunate, to 
excite a tender interest in his favour, and he thought 
that occupation might win him from his sadness. 
Jolio possessed great eloquence : Ambrosio named him 
preacher to the establishment, His reputation rapidly 
extended; crowds flocked to hear him, He was 
young and handsome, and, doubtless, the very mystery 
which hung over him lent an additional charm to 
hia words, The time spproached for celebrating a 
grand festival, at which the King of Naples and the 
whole court were to be present. Julio was selected 
te pronounce the pan ic of St Thomas, the patron 
‘the monastery ; and great preparations were made 
on the occasion. The day arrived: an immense 
crows the church: wi — 
& filled shorch into ate dition ae 
making his way through le, to reach his 
atom when, bal the midst fed i "efforte, the cowl 
fell iis h leaving his countenance exposed, 
At thie moment he heard ‘@ voice exclaim, “ Great 
God, how beautiful he ia ined, agitated, he 
turned involuntarily, and beheld a female, whose 
eyea were fixed upon him, with the most touching 
expression. ‘That ingle moment sufficed to reverse 
the entire existence of these two beings. Julio went 
fhrough the service; ead, immedisiely oo finding 
himself at liberty, ran to the solitude of his cell ; but 
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no longer could he deliver himself up to his usual 
meditations. Parsued by the image of the unknown ; 
experiencing sentiments altogether new to’ him 
troubled, disquieted, he found no repose ; yet deemed 
exiatence had only begun from that moment in which 
the voice had fallen upon his ear, in accents thet had 
penetrated his heart, He dared not haxard one thought 
on the fature, Alas! what could it avail him? His 
destiny was irrevocable. Every morning he went to 
celebrate mass, and every morning he remarked, in 
the same place, a veiled female; he recognized her, 
but, at the same time, dared not even to wish to see 
her features, for he desired to forget her: such was 
hia duty. Still he permitted his eager gaze to fall pon 
the veil! he followed every motion of the wearer; 
he felt, a0 to , the beatings of her heart, and hie 
own responded to them. Too weak to tear himself 
from danger, he trembled at self-examination, and put 
away from him the trath. His whole life was reduced 
to a few rapid moments : during theve he existed ; all 
time besides became an absolute nothing. He deter- 
mined to flee from ¢ he could uot subdue, “ If 
she oome again to the to-morrow,” said he at 
Jength, « Twill return there no more, Armed with 
this resolation, he thought himself secure, and 
appeared to experience some tranquillity, On the 
morrow, he repaired earlier than usual to the church ; 
she was not there. When all had retired, he 
approached the seat of the unknown, and perceived 
her prayer-book ; be seized and opened it, and read 
upon the first page the name of Theresa. At length, 
then, he could cail her by name—a thousand times 
would he repest that cherished name. “ Theresa! 
Theresa!” murmured he with a low voice, aa if 
dreading to be overheard, although quite alone. 
Since she came not, he no longer scrupled to return 
to the chuych : but days and weeks passed away, and 
Theresa continued always absent. 

Theresa, united to an aged spouse, whom she loved 
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as a parent, was am the falfilmant of her duties, 
nor thought of other happness beyond what bad 
tallen to her lot, She saw Juho, and the peace of 
her bosom was dest ‘The soul of Theresa was 
so ardent, that her ‘true sentiment must needs 
decade the fate of her w) hfe She adored Jao 
Until this critical moment, her husband hed been the 
coubeaat of ‘all a thoughts , but she never spoke Gy 
of 10. xs mystery was pamful to her, an 

seemed a mlent aocnsation to her own mnd She 
felt there wes danger to be avorded, and had couragi 
to abstain from gomg to mase In the hope of calmng 
her troubled breast, ahe destred to have recourse to 
confesion, aud resolved, for that purpose, to retura 
to the church of the Domouans She chose the 
hour hice le knew Juho ceil be ooonpred : ap- 
proaching the confessioval, ere, on her knees, 
acknowledged all her feelings, ice the period of the 
leasure she had enjoyed in behold; 
Juho every day, the remorse which had follow: 
that feliaty, and the courage with which she had 
renounced ite indulgence: but che feared that this 
strength would soon fal her “ What must I do’” 
exclaimed she , “ take pity, O father, on a miserable 
sinner! Her tears flowed m torrente, her agitation 
was eatreme Scarcely had she ceased speaking, 
when 2 threatenmng voice anced this sentence, 
—* Unhappy woman! How 1» thas? sacrilege’? 
At these words Juho—for destiny had so ordered 
that he should receive this avowal—-roshed from the 
coufesmonal Theresa, still on her knees,arrested 
his flight, Imd hold of hw robe, beseeching him to 
retract his malediction: she implored lim m the 
name of his salvation —she implored him in the name 
of his love Julio repulsed her but feelly . “ Theresa, 
‘Therosa,” erred he at length, “ quit this place , I feel 
my revolation falog” theee words, Theresa 
threw hervelf upon his breast, and encircled hum with 
the ams of her love. “Tell me,” entesated sbe, 
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rd tall ‘me, that I em beloved, before I eoparate from 
Fuho, no master of ‘humself, and fearmg to 
book thas i, retarned for a moment her carexses, 
Thee to hia heart ; bat agam, as of strock 
mi lis recalacted peesatien, be vowed to See from 
her for ever, and, without explanation, foroed from 
Machen 2nd to rel compre i comprehending words, 
attachment, and 1 comprel 8 We 
yrelded consent to all What, indeed, 
umported ol Pie gr sufficed that he loved 
hers was obe not sure of again beholdng him 
jalio—alone—restored to lus own reflerfons, 
shuddered think of his impradence, but 1t was too 
Inte to avoid the danger; he could not flee trom his 
destiny Already he was a prey to the love without 
Temites the sacrilege bad already been commtteds: a 
he not declared bis pession, even rm the yery ch 
wherein he had pronounced hu vows of peta 
But, at the same time, he had sworn to flee from 
‘Theresa for ever Strange mfatuation of the human 
heart! That which t to have been his pumsh- 
ment became his consolation In thrs painful struggle, 
however, Julio bad but an alternative of mus 
Theresa was less afficted: she was a woman Jali 
loved her , had confessed his love, and this, to her, 
was achield agamst all the strokes of fate With what 
deeb it did she retrace the fleetmg moments of ther 
interuiew!—a single hour of such existence 
leaves more recollections than « whole hife without 
love, She no longer remembered esen the rome 
to avoid Julzo; she returned to the church, and beheld 
Fahes who, on hus part, seemed algo to have forgotten 
oath, 


‘The whole of existence was abecrbed by Ins passion; 
and, when he looked apon Theresa, the entire umverse 
denies disappeared from before kum Still they ab- 
stzned from convereng together. Jalon the abgenos 
of Theresa, was tormented with latter remorse; but 
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a mle glance of hers recalled tho fetal charm winch 
held Ins soul enthralled At length, he resolved to 
speak to her—to nd an eternal farewell 

There usually stood at the gate of the monastery, 
a poor woman and her child, who hved uj 
alms of Therese The litfle Carlo often followed her, 
carried her book to church, and prayed by her side 
Sallo, who dared not trust humself te accost Theresa, 
dhreoted Carlo to say, thet Father Julio expected her 
at confession, at seven o'clock the same evenmg. 
What a day for Julo!—he trembled at the idea of 
bemg alone with Theresa He feared that he should 
Jack ¢91 to bid her an eternal adieu: never could 
he it the words— But he could wntethem He 
decded, then, not to see her, and Carlo was charged 
with debvering a letter to her as she entered the 


Theresa, on receiving the first measage, felt a 
strange disorder Whee can he want?” naked she; 
“were we not ao happy!” She failed not, however, 
to repair to the church at the apponted hour 
gave her the letter, she broke the seal with eager 
emotion , but how pet het surprise on readmg what 
Juho bad written !—« Fly, umprudent womao, and 
come not again to eully the sanctity of this place! 
Bamsh a remembrance which causes the torment 
of my life! T never loved you I will see you no 
more 1” : 

Thu cruel declaration pierced the heart of Theresa, 
She mht have struggled against her remorse, but 
he loved her no longer—he bad never loved her! 
Her 1emorse was far lem bitter than these words. 
She was attacked by « violent fever, her Lfe was m 

The name ot Julio often rose to ber lips; 
but love guarded 1ta own secret, even in the mdst of 
delirium — that name was uever betrayed, only from 
tume to time she murmured, m subdued accents, “ I 
never loved you" 

‘Had Julio, meanwhile, recovered hus tranquilty ? 
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had he stifled remorse? No, no. His life was one 
scane of misery. After his declaration to Theresa, 
that he had never loved her, he yielded without 
reserve to his fatal passion, The sacrifice seemed to 
hhim sufficient, so terrible had been the effort of 
writing that letter! Oh! Theresa, couldst thon have 
knowa what it had cost the unfortanate Julio, thine 
own grief would have been softened by the conscious- 
mmosthopetondepastoocy ‘Three montis ad peed 
moat hopeless despor . mont 5 
and oh! how Heats nad th d! yet no news 
of Theresa, Time seemed more to increase his 
love, and more than ever he avoided human society. 
Under the pretonce of bad health, he prevailed upon 
Father "Ambrogio to dis with all auch duties as 
inight load him abrosk. He remained constantly 
jouer ie his cell, or Ldereeeioe night viahiies 
tombe of the adjoini: hi i i 

pista dr paciakra tec Ati ae nerd 
him courage neither to vanquish, nor to resign himself 
to, love. Above all were his sufferings that 
aspen which consumes life without remembrance, 

without hope, 

To the long illneys of Theresa, succeeded a languor 
not leas alarming. She felt herself dying, and wished 
to falfil the last duties of religion. Her husband, who 
loved her with tender attachment, saw but too well 
that some secret sorrow was hi ing her to the 
tomb; but respected her silence, and would not per- 
mit himself even s single question. He requested 
Father Ambrosio, whose ministrations were held in 
great reverence, to visit Theres. The good Father 
consented ; bot an unforeseen circumstance prevented 


Signor Vivaldi, the Busbend off Theresa, there. to 
pitinister the ‘balm of consolation to a” departing 
init, Alas! Julio, himself a prey to the aarkest 
deepair, had only tears and grief, but uo words of 
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consolation to impart He desised, but in vain, to be 

excused ; ibrosio persiated in i ing this duty. 

Jalio obeyed, and Presented himeclf' before Virals 
gate, He was conducted into e chamber dimly lighted, 
where @ numerous circlp of sorrowing friends sur- 
rounded the couch df a female. On his arrival, all 
retired, reapecting the sacredness of his functions ; 
and Julio was left alone with the patient. 

Julio, under an undefinable emotion, remained mo- 
tionless and irresolute, “ My father,” said the dyin 
penitent, “ia there yet meroy in heaven for a eafal 
woman?” Hardly were these words pronounced, 
when Julio fell upon his kneep by the bed of death: 
“ Theresa! Theresa!” he ejaculated.— Who oan de- 
scribe the feelings of both? All explanation was 
useless; they mutually loved. Julio recounted all he 
had endured for her sake, and accused himself for sll 
she had suffered, “ ! O pardon { Theresa !— 
Julio is thine for ever!” These tender words recalled 
Theresa to life; she could not speak, but she saw 
Julio—she heard him—she pressed his hand: To 
die thus seemed to her more delightful than hfe, 

+, Julio folded her in his arms: how willingly would 
he have prolonged her days at the expense of bis own, 
“ Thou shalt live!—will it not be so? Thy friend 
is with thee! My Theresa, speak to me!—must 1 
never more hear thee?” The sound of that voice 
seemed to recall strength to Theresa, “ I love you, 
Julio— 1 love you,” murmured she; and these words 
contained the history of her whole life—what need 
of saying more? 

The moments of such an interview fit rapidly 
certainty of again meeting could alone 
ired them with courage to separate. The- 

ed health; Julio saw her every day. A 
tranquil intimacy subsisted between them, and Julio 
seemed to have forgotten his fears and his remorse. 
Occupied entirely with Theresa, he watched with 
the tenderest interest the progress of her recovery. 
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He dared not afitiot her; he felt that her life depended 
upon him, and he interpreted this pretext for seeing 


Cts a duty. ie, ae : 
the mean while, two years elapsed since he 
had quitted Rome; the day, of the annit of the 


fatal prediction having come réund, he sunk into « 
gloomy thoughtfulness. Theresa would know the 
source of his secret sadness; sbe had never questioned 
him ; bat now, bent on sharing his sorrows, shapould 
allego a motive for being i d of their danse. 
Fulio related his interview with the Sibyl, and his 
flight from the paternal home, In the course of this 
recital, all ita horrible associations crowded ga 
remembrance, and he oried out, in accents of terror, 
“ Love without bounds! ‘lege! murder!” 
‘Theresn’s emotion was extreme; but the words 
Love without bounds, threw s dangerous speli over 
her beart snd imagination; and when Julio dwelt 
upon the otber terms of the liction, shi gently 
Nepested, Love without bounds,”—thinking thus to 
their troubled minds; for, to her, love was all 
beeen sered away | by the violence of is 
passion, Julio fixed u; ‘& gaze 50 ardent, that. 
she dared not meet bi look} She felt her heart 
palpitate, her whole frame tremble, and « perilous 
silence succeeded to these tumultuous emotions. 
Still were they happy ; for they were ax yot without 


Julio now received an important mission from 
father Ambrosio, which would oblige him to be absent 
for gome time, He had not the courage to bid adiea 
to Theresa, but wrote, promising e speedy return. 
Detained, bowever, by © thoumnd, t hin, trivial 
obstacles, a long month and more elapsed before he 
could retarn to Messios, On his arrival, he hastened 
instantly to Theresa, whom he found alone, upon a 
terrace 0 ing the nea. Never had she appenred 


to hin so beastiel oo - One moment he 
gased upon her in ‘enay, Dut Louger be could not 
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refrain from the delight of speaking to her, and of 
Tistening to the delicious charm of her voire, He 
called her, she started, beheld him, and rushed into 
~his arms. Yielding to his tenderness, be returned it 
with transport; but, on p sudden, repelling her far 
from him, with horror, he fell’ upon his knees, 
remaining thus, with clasped hands, fixed eye, and 
trembling throughout his whole frame. His deadly 
palenese, his bewildered expression, completed the 
terrible effect of this wvene upon Theresa. 
She dared not approach him; and, for thers ime, 
found herself incapable of participating in his emotion, 
te ria 


accent, “ we must 1 Knowest not all 
thon hast to fear.” . scarcely heard bim, but 
saw his agitation, and endeavoured to sooth his 


feelin le repelled her again. “In the name of 
Heaven!” exclaimed he, “approach me not:” she 
atood trembling and motionless; she knew of love 
only from ite tenderness, and could not comprehend 
ite Hercer emotions. Julio, impatient of her silence, 
startell to his feet: “To-morrow,” asid be, “my 
fate shall be decided;” he was gone ere Theresa 
could reply. On the morrow, she received the fol- 
lowing billet :— 


“ Theresa, I can ses you no more; I am unhappy 
even in your society. “I know you cannot conceive 
what I feel. Theresa, thou must yield thyself w! 
to me, but it shall be the act of thine own wil 
Nevers could I take advantage of thy weakness. 
Yesterday thou sawest it; I tore myself from thine 
arms, for thou saidst not—I will be thine, But 

. think well of this; we are lost for ever, Oh! 
Theresa, eternal perdition! how terrible sre these 
words! even with thee, they would mar my happi- 
nees, For us, no more peace—death our sole 
resource—death even is no longer a refuge for ua! 
To-morrow, if you will see me again, (and thou 
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kuowest at what price)—tomorrow send Carlo to 
church. If he bring your prayer-book, Theres, it 
twill be to me a uign that thea haat renoanoed Julio; 
but, if he come without that book—then thou art- 
mine for ever. For ever! it is the language of 

eternity! how dare t pronounce the word — 
Adieu !* 


Gentle and ti id, Theresa was struck with affright 
on reading this letter. ‘The words “ eternal perdition”” 
sounded to her like some fearful curse. “ Julio,” 
cried she, “ we were so happy! why could not onr 
happinces eniice, thee ?” he new not bow to 

10 see him no more was impossible; “and 














oh hed she, “remorse will evermore pursue him, 
| Julio, thou hast placed thy destiny in my hands : 
IL will sacrifice myvelf{—but save thee.” Carlo received 
orders to carry er book to charch; he placed it 
ar the seat usually occupied by Theresn, 

As to Julio, an excess of love—an excess of 
remorae, = become alike necessary to his morbid 
feclings; yet, notwithstanding the violence of his 

pasticn, her he not be the favoured lover of Theresa, 
save by her own voluntary attachment. Cruel 
thror 7, eskoess, he Lape Pare) to sirw. 

er the whole ri of the crime. e 
church had been long ig reir Julio was waiting 
for Carlo: at length he beheld the mesenger ee 
proach, go up to Theresa’s seat, and there lay down 

& book. He was no longer master of himself, but, 
Futhing forward, weed and returned the yokume to 
Carlo, with orders it back to his mistress, 
Long he remained i ly fixed to the spot, where 
he had awaited the decision of his fate, and that of 
Therows, At length, recovering from the etupor into 
which the agitation of his thoughts had plunged him, 
« At least” murmured he, 2] will coe hor once 
more.” 

Carlo returned to Theresa, and restored the book, 
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raying, that Father Julio had sent it back, What 
twas the emotion of Theresa! Ske knew by this 
that Julio would retarn;—and went to meet him on 
the same terrace where they had seen each other for 
the last time. 


‘At length he éd; but grieved, depressed, 
and advancing wi ing step. Theresa read his 
inmost onl; she had trem at the bare idea of this 





longer found courage save to console his 

wretchedness. No longer hesitating and trembling, 

she approached him, and breathed the confession — 

* Julio, Tam thine!” 
’ * * * . . 

[Here occurred a sort of pause snd silence, which 
‘it 18 imposaible to represent on paper, otherwise than 
ly blanks. Of this species of interact, Napoleon took 

vantage to recover breath, before the catastrophe 
of the drama, and then resumed in these words} :— 

A prey fo remorse, Julio became sad and gloomy, 
even in the company of Theresa : the tendereet marke 
of affection had no longer power to move him. Mean- 
while Theresa’s love increased even by the sacrifice 
phe hed made. She sighed in secret over the change 
Dut too perceptible in Julio: she complained not, 
however, fearing to afflict io, oa seve pari’ 
with the hope of yet ing him 90 t he 
Siar oe 

Far from answering to this love, Julio accused 
her as the cause of his misfortanes. “Thon hast 
yeduced me—thon hast been my ruin!” thus would 
he exelaim; “but for thee, my soul had still been 
pare!” His visits became leas and less frequent ; 
then ceased altogether. 

Theresa sent to inguire for him; went constantly 
to church; wrote every day. Her letters were 
returned unopened, and Julio uo longer left his cell. 
But it had become necessary that Theresa should see 
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him—should speak to him, and confide a sew secret. 
feet Se seores of & mother! hiked bie ae) her 
sho! us persist in‘ abandoning her 
‘The following Sunday, Julio was to oficiate at the 
sitar. Of this "Theresa was informed, and felt that anch 
an opportunity was not to be neglected. There was 
more than her own life at stake ; this thought armed 
her with strength and courage, An important object 
oocupied and absorbed her wholly. two daya 
ding her anticipated interview with Julio were 
Tevoted to aration for the flight which she now 
ieetitated. ie situation of the convent on the sen 
ore would facilitate this enterprize. As to the region 
whither they should direct thetr course, she ht 
not of that for one moment. Julio must decide ; for, 
excope. JTaliesal‘elee; bed becomes indifferent to 
hy : 


She had hired a little bark, and arranged every 
thing with «0 much secrecy and prudence, that her 
‘was not even sus] ler perturbation of 

mind secured her from the torment of contemplating 
the obstacles she might baye to encounter, The day 
to impatiently expected arrived at length, and Theresa, 
shrouded in a long veil, placed herself near the altar. 
Julio was unable to reoogaize her, though she saw 
every movement of his. While the assembly was dis- 
persing, she glided behiad a column, near which he 
must neoessanly pasa, iu returving from the service. 
‘On perceiving him approach, sbe too clearly discerned 
that he looked more than ever a prey to sorrow : his 
arms were crossed his breast, his head drooped, 
his etep ‘was low aad droggi like that of a criminal. 
Therese beheld the effects of his despair with deep 
cmon Phe would have sacrificed her own Hist 

arc! iis repose ; but there no longer existe 

Peat to hesitate—the innocent being to whom she 
was soon to give birth, demanded of ber a fathar. 
She presented herself before Julio. “ Stop,” cried she, 
« Julio, I must speak with you—and you must hear 
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me! I will not leave you, till you have given me 
the key of the garden of your monastery. I will 
have it! Oh, Jalio! it is no longer my life only 
that depends upon you!” At these words, Julio 
seemed to start as from gome hideous dream: “Un. 
fortunate woman,” exclaimed he, “ what ayest thou? 
Begone ! fly far from this place.” But Theresa flung 
herself at his feet, and Heaven to witness her 
resolve never. to leste Minti be bet greeted bar 
request. All his efforts to escape were Vain: a st] 
natural force seemed to animate Theresa, “ Sweat 
to me,” were her words, “ thet we shall also meet 
again, at midnight.” While she reiterated these de 
mands, Julio heard a slight noise: fearing discovery, 
he gare the key. “ At midnight,” was his sole reply ; 
and they separated. 

By midnight, Theresa had reached the garden, The 
night was dark ; she dared not call, lest all should be 
disclosed. Soon she heard the of one approach- 
ing. 1¢ waa Julio. “ What we thou?” inquired 
he ; “speak! the moments are brief! Cease, 1 conjure 
pha ursne @ wretch who can never render thee 

ppy: Theresa, I love thee! without thee, life is an 
insupportable burden ; and with thee, my remorve isa 
torment greater than I can endure : it poisons even my 
sweetest moments. Thou hast seen my despair. How 
often have Laccused thee! Pardon! pardon! my 
best beloved! it is just i should become the author 
of my own punishment. I have renounced thee : 
that sacrifice is the expiation of my crime.” He 
ceased to speak, overwhelmed by unutterable grief. 
Theresa sought to console him, by painting a happy 
faturity that lay before them. “Julio,” said she, 
“had it been for mine own sake, I should not have 
dared to come hither in search of thee; like thee, 
T could have braved death ; but the Hedge of cur lave 
calls upon us to live. Come, then, Jaio, et us depart | 
all ia ready for our fight !” 

Julio, suffering under inexpreasible anguish, allowed 

You. I. os 4 
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Iumself to be conducted for a space; a few munutes 
more, snd they were to be umted for ever—a few 
minutes more, and the path of mnocence and happiness 
would be regained But, all of a sudden, duengamng 
humeelf from Therew’s arme,—“ No!” ey) 
« never!” —and plunged a dagger to her heart. 


le pronow these words, ay 
Imihed Une Eapret, with two nouon of one 
ws.a ponurd: the ilusion was so powerful, that 
the ladies of the suite threw themselves between him 
and Ins wife, uttering a cry of tenor Bonaparte, 
kes consanunaie seter, ovafrased merece, sanent 
ng notice, oF apy to remark the effect 
had produced ] ome 


She fell,—and Julio was covered with her blood 
He stood motionless, as of rooted to the spot, con~ 
templating bis victim with benalderid gaze Day 
began to » the bell of the monastery chim 
the hour of mornmg prayer Julho, starting at the 
sound, raised and consigned to the deep the lifeless 
form of her who had loved him with such devoted 
affection ‘Then, with precipitate step, and trantic 
mand, he rushed sto the church His robe dabbled 
with blood —the still gracped in his hand —all 
denounced the murderer He was immeduately serzed, 
without offermg resstance —Jubo duappeured for 


[The Empress preased the Emperor to add some 
ore on the fature fate of Julio PeNapoleon briefly 
replied, — 

« The secrete of clowiers are impenetrable”) 


The of Juho 1s not a fiction. Some tune 
Pretious to Revolutzon, an event nearly sumler 
eccurred 9 a monastery at Lyons. The documents 
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referring to this ocourrence fell into Bonaparte’s 
hands, and furnished him almost entirely with the 
circumstances and characters of his tale. 

Often have I listened to similar recitals: on these 
ocoasions, he always hag the apartment illuminated 
by a focble Tight, ia order to produce greater effoot 
upon the minds of his auditors. When he thus gave 
loose to the impetuosity of his imagination, to such 
a degree did the of his accented declamation 
transport him, that all things around wholly disap- 

eared, or took the colour of his own “ thick-coming 
Racer” For my own part, I read the story of Julio 
withghe more pleasure, that 1 con!d readily conceive 
to myself the tones of his voice—hia utterance, at times 
difficult to be followed; the power of his expressive 
looks; and the action with which he accompanied 
these extempore recitations. { can assure my readers, 
that, above all, his was a case to which they ight 
justly bave applied the remark of Aischines, Wa 
then, would have been the effect had you 
himself!” 
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CHAPTER V. 


FOUCRE—-VIRWS OF THE REVOLUTIONISTS IN ELE- 
VATING BONAPARTE—ROURRIENNE MINISTER AT 
HAMBURG——HIS DUTIRS—POLITICAL STATE OF 
GERMANY — SWEDEN — AUSTRIA— HANOVER —BER- 
NADOTTE—TREATY BETWEEN RUSSIA AND ENGLAND 
~—-NBUTRALITY OF PRUSSIA VIOLATED-—THE EM- 
PRROR JOINS THE GRAND ARMY — PROCEEDINGS ON 
‘HIS DEPARTURE FROM PARIS—SINGULAR HISTORY 
OF AN OFFICER OF ARTILLERY —BONAPARTE’S MODE 
OF INTERROGATING — PROCLAMATION. 


As minister-plenipotentiary to one of the German 
circles, I found myself in the very centre of intrigue 
and military movement. But the reader will expect 
ome account of my own proceedings, while I have 
several preparatory messures of importunce to explain 
prior to the campaizo of Austerlitz. 

E left Paris on the 20th May, 1805; but, as the 
Emperor, in my audience of leave, had recommended 
me to communicate with Fouché, I had previously 
passed toro days at his country seat. There Being 

few visitors at Pont Carré, I had several private 
conversations of moment with that minister, in which 
I took care that he should be the chief speaker. 
Fouché had this in common with his master, that, 
in the warmth of discourse, he allowed very imprudent 
disclosures to escape. In ordinary circumstances, 
however, this was stiended with no iuconrenienee 3 

» as he enjoyed so great a reputation for dupli- 
city, the very trath from bis lips keemed_ one of the 
lares employed by craftiness, I kuew this celebrated 
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sufficiently well to discriminate between 

strat and indiscretions, and had discovered, 
also, that the best way to draw him on was to let 
him talk without interruption. Our conversations 
naturally turned upon the events of 1804, Fouché 
took great credit to himfelf for having advised Napo- 
Teon to the empire. I attach no importance,” con- 
tinued he, “ to any form of government more than 
another: all that siguifies nothing. The object in 
the Revolution was not the overthrow of the Bour- 
bons; nothing was at first contemplated heyond the 
reform of abuses, and the removal of prejudices ; but, 
when, it appeared that Louis XVL had neither the 
courage to refuse these demands, nor the good faith 
to grant what his weakness had led him to promise, 
it became evident that the Bourbons could no longer 
reign in France; and things reached such a pitch, 
that we were constrained to condemn Louis, and 
resort to energetic measures. You know what took 
ace then, and has ensued since the 18th Brumaire, 
‘e have now all seen that a republic is a thing im- 
possible in France. Thus the whole reduced iteelf 
to the question, — How are the Bourbons to be kept 
at a distance from France—and for ever? and I 
conceive no mensure more likely to attain this end 
than disposiag of their hereditary right to the crown 
in favour of another family. Some time before the 
revolution of Brumaire, I had s conference with 
Sieyes and Barras, in which it was agitated, whether, 
in cave of the Directory being menaced, the Duke of 
Q,tesns should not be recalled. I could easily per 
veive that Barras inclined to this opinion, from his 
repreerating it only a8 & rumour, the progress of 
which he commended to my watchfulnesa: Sieyes 
said nothing, E cut all short by remarking, that if 
such a report had ever ‘circulated, t must have known, 
and that the restitution of the throne would be an 
impolitic act, which could ome oaly for 8 moment 
the situation of those who had brought sbout the 
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Revolution, Of this interview with Barras gave 

an account to General , on first conversin, 

with him after his return Earp ed, 
im, i c 


‘very man we wanted, and subsequen 
agency of the police towards procuri 
tothe chief magistracy. He speedily shewed himself 
ungrateful. Instead of yielding me his confidence, 
after having seconded him as I had done, be set himaelf 
to sinning i, and enn, 1 know not to how many 





le, their whose least fanlt waa their 
Mickecinees, "The major) of thele agents were men 
at my beck, who my instructions in their 


reports; and then, a hundred times have I seén the 
First Coneul quite elated with having made dis- 
ooveries without me, which came only me, and 
the absurdity of which I had no difficulty in proving, 
I confess having been at fault in the affair of the 
Nivose; but is there any human means of preventing 
two men, without accomplices, from plotting between 
themselves and bringing a design into execution? 
You saw the Consul on his return from ihe opera; 
you heerd his declarations, A secret instinct told 
ine that the infernal machine was the contrivance of 
the royalists, This I explained to him privately; I 
am convinced, too, he was of the same opinion : never 
theless, he persisted in condemning rome hundred 
individuals, under the sole pretence of their old 
opinions. ‘Do you suppose me ignorant of what he 
said respecting my vote in the National Convention ? 
On my word, it is not his part to cast reflections 
upon the Convention ; it way that vote which placed 
¢ crown upon his head, You must have remarked, 
that the republicans, not the party of the Convention, 
were in general most opposed to the revolution of 
Brumaire. Witness Morean and Bernadotte, [know 
that the former was to the Consulate, and 
thet weakness only i ‘him to accept command 
of the guard over the Directory. I huow that he 
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even made an apology for Ins office to na prisonera; 
of tha a they therselve, informed me ot " 

On the ‘Georges Jhegra, Fouche 
continued thus. “ it was 1 who hatched that comsp- 
racy, in order to recover my mimstry, and as a con~ 
solation for not haying discovered the attempt of 
Nivose” He confirmed me fully in the correctness 
of the opinions already expressed on this sabject, 
and on the machmations at the commencement of 
1804 He congratulated himself m set terms on 
having tricked Regmer, and constramed Bonaparte 
to recall lum to office” As a proof that he had put 
10 mpvement means of uniting the conspirators, 01 
rather of converting the discontented mto conspi- 
rators, hear hi» own words: “ Informed, as I was, 
of orery thing, had J continued in the minustry, 1¢ 18 
probable that the conspiracy would not have come 
to a head, but Bon arte would still have had-to 
fear the 1alhnp of Moreau He mght not have 
been Emperor, and we should still have hved under 
the apprebcnsion of the return of the Bourbons,— 
a catastrophe which, thank heaven, we uo longer 
dread!” 

These asowels ot Fouche will surprise no one 
who knew Inm [have already said that he was 
naturally mdicreet—he lad hunself much more 
open after success To draw hun on, I contided the 
secret of my bein authorized to correspond directly 
with the Lmperor, aud thus took the ment of 
revealing, ax in confidence, what Iwas well aware 
he would soon discover by Ins agents I said afew 
words, also, on the regrets expressed to me by Bona- 
parte on the subject of haying no children. the 
object here was, to discover Foucht’s real opumon. 
Deeply did I feel my rodignanon aturred on lng 
saymg,—* It were to be wished the Empresa mught 
die: thet would remove many difficulties Sooner 
or later be will take a wife who may brag him 
children, for, se Jong as he » without an her, his 
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death into be fnred us the signal of ieolution of 
Sheees ii ‘His brothers are of revolting 4 pacity: 
wo neo a new yy ae our o 
Bourbons, which, of a hisig ir to be prevented. 

present, they are not dangerous; but they have 
ate er ive partizans, ‘where you are : 

em narrowly, Beware, however, of doubl 
pies they ewarm in Germany.” 

"At Harburg, when T arrived and presented my 
credentials on the 5th of June, the tplomae body 
then consisted of representatives, — from Spain, Count 
de Rechteren, a bon vivant, and bis secretary Roma- 
nillos, ill educated, and disagreeable; ft in Prassia, 
Baron Grote, ineupportably ly vain and talk. ive;‘from 
Denmark, Baron d’Eybe, an absolute cipher; from 

id, Mr Thornton, an oe man, it, 
and well informed ; from Russia, M. Forshmann, & 
little droll fellow, « fool, and still more vain than 
foolish; from "Austria, M, Gieffer, a roy good 
man; from Portugal, M. Schubach, one of the moet 
agree merchants in Hamburg; from Holland, 

ayaelde talented, but self-snfficient; from 
Rar M n, Whom I did not sce, on account 
of the war. This T regretted : he was described as 
wise and oonciliating, and dissuaded his majesty of 
Sweden from kidnapping and binding me up a8 
volume the second to M. Rumbold, the English 
minister, whom Napoleon had carried off in my pre- 

’s time. 
Immediately on arriving in Hamburg, I hed in- 
structions, foxt of all, to give sssurance thst his 
‘Majesty would guarantee the constitution 
the tranquility of Germany, and that he regarded 
this obligatsen as 8 most sacred duty : but scarce! 
had I entered upon my functions, when war ra 
Germany, and the continental system ruined the trade 
of its commercial cities, I recalled then what the 
Emperor had said in my audience of leare—* You 
will be useful to me in Germany; I have views on 
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that country.” These o1ews thus placed me in con- 
tanued contradiction with my amicable assurances of 
fmendsbsp and protection In other respects, m 
intuation, dure the het few month of renidence ot 
Hambarg, was attended with exceastye labour, while 
affairs succeeded and crbssed each other with mcon- 
cervable rapuity. My ms were dfirient, 
but not less numerous than those formerly devolving 
upon me in the cabmet of the Emperor, while 1» 
resent avacations incurred 2 responsibility win 
not attached to the functions of private secretary 
In detal—I had to watch the emigrant. m Altona, 
of itself no small affan , to coreespond almost daily 
with the monster for forage affairs, and the mmvster 
of police, to confer with the foreign muunters resi- 
dent at Hamburg, to maintain active mtercoarse 
with the general» of the French armres , to examine 
my secret agents, to keep an eye over them also, 
Twas enjomed, bendes— not the least di ble 
of my engagements—to be constantly on the alert 
for those accursed utzles m the Hanbury Corres- 
jondent, which eo gnevously annoyed Napoleon 
e editor sent me a proof, every evening, of the 
paper as it was to apptar next mormng,—a favour 
granted only to the muster of France, but even 
thus, nuisances crept m, or, rather, could not be hept 
out * Fouche overwhelmed me with denunciations; 
had I hstened to him, I should have tormented ever 
Body Dunmng the first months succeeding my arrn 
Treoeived an order to arrest a great many persons, 
almost all quabhed as danger ovs men and bad subjects. 
‘When convinced of the falsehood of an accusation, I 
gamed time; and he who gams time, gains all for- 


getfulness .repced severity, and no one complasned, 
Bemdes, such orders were almost always illusory; 


© OF the paper at this time, 27,000 copies were carculated, 
which apranen son after rose to 60,000 Tt waa got up 
a wel 
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even when no repugnance existed inst their 
execation, The accused marched away from Ham- 
to Altona as one takes « walk from the Tuileries 
to the Champs Elysées, the distance being somewhat 
less than three quarters of a mile; and Hamburg, & 
sity of ninety thousand souls, was under the control 
of a president and captain of police devoted to the 
English. I could not make myself be heard at 
‘Altona—-a word io German, expressive of too great 
roximity —eave by way ‘of Copenh en; which 
mg, but indispensable circuit rendered null 
measure, I renounced the attempt, and certainly 
found, for my part, that Altona was not too near. 
The enmity of the foreign princes against Napoleon 
encouraged all sorts of abusive writings, which greatly 
added to the difficulties of my situation. This hatred 
ad greatly augmented on the death of the Duke 
@Enghien,—a fact not concealed by any one of the 
ministers or foreigners of distinction who resided in 
or visited Boskar. Of this I find a curious proof 
among my papers, in the shape of an article for the 
Crrependc — pot Fercies appear in _ 
lication, and mine e intercepted copy. It 
states, “ that on the day when the news. Teached Berlin, 
a entertainment having been previously ap- 
pointed to take place at the palace in the evening, 
‘the first thonght was to postpone the srrangementa. 
‘Time, however, did not suffice to countermand the 
invitations; and besides, the king, on reflection, felt 
the necessity of temporising. But when the French 
minister made his appearance, every ove whom he 
addressed turned away, nor would any one sit at the 
same card-table with any of the members of the French 
diplomacy.” The indignation against that transaction 
was, in truth, universal. The King of Sweden dis- 
tinguished himself by bis violence ; and liked to make 
himself be talked of. About the time of my arrival, 


© ‘The etymology of Altona is suid to be alzw-nahes, too clove. 
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he gave a grand mibtary féte m hus camp at Scam, 
The Swedish mmuster afterwards shewed me en 
autograph letter, directing bum to have inserted in 
the the detals of the mghty affair 
OF this camp, his own pinuster, M @Ocanz, spoke 
with derision Thns prince sent back to the long of 
Prosna the collar of the black eagle, because the 
order had been conferred upon the First Consul His 
Prusman majesty was much hurt by this proceeding, 
which he consx fered to be an weuls, and as snp 
as the returning of the golden fleece by Lows vi. 
bad been noble Gustavus, 1n fact, ¥as mconmderate 
and iecble He called Bonaparte Master Napoleon, 
He waa brave, enterprzimg, and chivalrous, but his 
follies avd reverses in Hanover unquestionably occa- 
sioned his abdication His declaration of war on the 
Slst October, 1805, was filled with personal abuse 
agamnst the Emperor We shall see by and by what 
were the reeults of his grand expeditions 

On nny fst arrival in Germauy, the Emperor of 
Austra had not yet acknowledged Napoleon a5 King 
of Italy, though his ambassador had remamed at Pans. 
From that moment, however, Austis prepared for 
war England, glad to remove even the apprehen- 
sions of an myasion, on the cabinet of Vienna, 
But I have reason to ve that Napoleon was not 
absor bed in his pretended expedition when the hostile 
intentions of Austria manifested themselves, he de- 
mred such manifestation, and this hftig of bucklers 
m another quarter caused to be forgotten, without 
regret, his useless and expenaye preparations agamst 
England This power was, m the mean time, making 
immense efforts to reust the myasion which threa- 


portmng troops from Hanover Never, mn fact, had 
such precipitation been witnessed Vessels could 
not be procured m suffictent abundance, and ummo- 
derate prices for transports were given These too} 
were those of General Walmoden, captured 1 Sul 
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lingen, by Marshal Mortier, who first commanded 
the army of ocoupstion in Hanover. The British 
ernment bad refused to ratify the capitulation, 
ecuuse it stipulated that the troops should remain 
prisoners of war. Booaparte had two motives for 
not insisting upon this harsh condition; he wished to 
retain possession of Hanover in lieu of Malta, and as 
the means of more casily attacking Prussia, whose 
intentions had begun to excite his suspicion. He 
thus secured his left flank, in the event of marching 
to the north, Mortier, therefore, recerved orders to 
modify the capitulation, and the transport of the 
trope thus liberated, with the supposed urgency of 
their presence at home, occasioned the haste now 
described, by which many of the Hanoverian houses 
realised fortunes. 

Marshal Bernadotte succeeded Mortier in Hanover. 
‘We revumed our sucient relations of amity, both 
officially and privately. Before my arrival, two 
Irishmen had been recommended to the marshal by 
Berthter as spies, Oue of these, MacMahon, I quickly 
found to be more a spy of England than ours. 
this I apprized Bernadotie; be had made the same 
discovery, and wrote me, “I nover had auy contidenoe 
either 12 the capacity or the devotion of the said 
MacMahon. I never intrusted him with any commis- 
sion of importance ; and, if he received employment, 
it was from bis having been recommended by the 
minister of had) and * his unfortunate situation 
inspired pity. I gave him et 400 francs per 
month, (£16, 19s. 4d.) but, detecting his incapac, 
Treduced this allowance to 250,—a pittance barely 
sufficient to keep him alive.” After the occupation 
of Hanover, Mr Taylor, English minister at Cassel, 
had been obliged to quit that court, but had returned, 
notwithstanding the ition of France, Berna 
dotte’s letter to me on this subject is interesting :— 





“ My dear Bourriense,—I have just received 
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advices, which remove all donbt on the transactions 
at Caneel, in Mr Taylor’s affair. That minister has 
been received, bakin Se entations af 
ours, (M. Bignon,) which, i till now, had been 
merely verbal. 1 know the Elector wrote to London, 
requeating that Mr Taylor might uot retorn ; in reply, 
the English government sent him back: our minister 
did every thing to induce the Elector to dismiss him ; 
but the grand consideration of the Elector’s pecuniary 
interests carried the day; he could not afford to quar- 
rel with a court on which he depends for 12,000,000 
france, (half a million.) ‘The British ministry, to be 
sare, have been again ‘addressed on the subject; and 
the Elector himself, by aprivate letter, has requested 
the King of England to recall Mr Taylor; but it 
ig very likely the court of London will elude the 
demand, Under these circumstances, our troops have 
approached Cewel. Until then, the whole country 
Gottingen had been exempt from military occupa 
tion; new dispositions, required by the scarcity of 
forage, de me to send @ squadron of horve 
chasseurs to Munden, a little town twelve miles from 
Cassel, This movement the Elector ill at 
ease; he has expressed ire to wee things rein- 
stated in their former position ; and begged M, Bignon 
to write me in these terms, bm Flr pead hr 
the assurance, that he should be delighted to cultivate 
my acqnaintance at the waters of Nemidorff, where 
he 1s to be for some time. But herein I ghall act, as 
already stated to you. 1 believed, my dear Bourrienne, 
you would not be sorry to learn all these particulars : 
You may depend upon them. I salute you, 
Berwaporre.” 


Our information, however, was not always po 
legitimately obtained, as the follow ing incident, which 
happened about the time of my arrival at Hamburg, 
will shew :—-A courier from Vienna, on his route to 
England, wes waylaid, ina forest through which he 
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had to and his despatches seized, by order of the 
ru. iis hands tere then tied, azd he hinnself, 
in this condition, bound to a tree. The unfortunate 
woman, penag acadently, covered, tod reloaed 
‘woman, passin, \y, vered, and rel 
Tim frou almost certain death. “During the six yoare 
remained in Germany, no such order reached mo: 
it wes well; for I would not have directed its 
Tene b of the month of August, a treaty 

In the beginni: mont a 

vince Stace Sa 
reviously learned, upon unquestionable authority, 
Eiat the Emperor ‘Alexander had made overtures 16 
General Moreau, to induce him to accept the command 
of the Austrian infantry. The Emperor mado offer 
of twelve millions of rubles (£2,100,000) to defra 
travelling expenses, Moreau, as is well known, hi 

not the misfortune to accept these conditions till long 
after, when he died in the ranks of the enemy. 

‘This treaty, persons of high rank, and versed in 
these affairs, who saw the original, communicated to 
me by the following extract :—1. The object of the 
tregty to be the re-establishment of the equilibrium of 
Europe: 2. The Emperor of Russia shall place 96,000 
men at the dis of England: 98, Neither of the 
two powers to lay down arms till the King of Sardinia 
be restored to his ini or have received an 
equivalent in the northeast of Italy: 4. Malta to 
be evacuated by the English, and occupied by the 
Rossians: 5. The two contracting Rowers tee 
the independence of the Ionian Republic, and England 
engages to aid Russia in her war with Persia, Had 
this project of a treaty been realized—and of ita 
existence I have no doubt—it is impossible to 
eed what might have been the consequences to 


“Atlthia epoch, no one in the north questioned the 
near approach ofa continental war. 1 affirm, that, had 
not Napoleon assumed the initiative, and renounced 
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in good time his ex: ies nt Bonlogne, France 
wo gitar been overmbelmol. I war'a0t dew cn 


advising him of the danger which threatened the 
country: Of this, more hereafter. 

The movements of the Hanoverian army, which 
occupied a vast extent of position, required its force 
to be concentrated, in order to approach the line of 
those military operations, which events announced to 
be at hand. ‘ernadotie was thus obliged to abandon 
Caxhaven, which belonged to Hamburg, and took 
ovcasion of this necessity to elicit certain aida from 
thet fat ity, under pretext of the evacuation being a 

mark,of respect for the municipality! The following 
is his letter to mo on this subject:— 


You have good reason, my dear Bourrienne, 
complain of me; I had, from che first, intended bd 
advertise you of the movements taking pl lace in the 
army, but supposed that in mere hours you 
must be bag ied of ev erery thing. i are completed 

arat lispositions, concentrating the troops 
ipa Verden, and beyond that upon Gancves Thave 
assembled some regiments at Gottingen. U to 
tui eeestet oils conjecture ; but, so soon as 1 
any thing positive, be assured, my dear B., you sball 
feel how important it ia is that t you should be 
die courant aa to hoe matters go here. As the 
movement I have just made carries me a little from 
Cuxhaven, I may abandon that post entirely, Could 
you not turn that oroumsinsce to era sometiy for the 
thls co hive ples for ka Srny 
able to Hore ae rs typ supplies i army 
‘heceyt 7 od ed anrarances 
of my wena Bepnaportz.” 


Pict er ering etree in Ba ee 
e south of Germ: |, Temembering tl 
tuocmafilminion of Dunes Berka, tae the 
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Consulate, despatched him a second time, in order to 
appease the King of Prussia, who took very serioosly 
¢ violation of his neutrality, by the passage of 
Bernadotte’s army through Anspach. Duroc’s mis- 
sion, however, was this time not so agreeable. The 
easy progress of the troops through Hesse had 
encouraged this new infringement ; but there existed 
& mighty difference between a petty state and the 
ingdom of Prussia. In his first letter, Duroc wrote 
me,— “I know not how long may be my sojourn at 
Berlin. By my laxt news, the Emperor is still at 
Paris, and numerous armies are assembling on the 
Rhine; the hopes of peace become more and mare 
overcast: Austria is at the bottom of all. I have 
heard from Marshal Bernadotte, His passage through 
Hesse has been effected in the best manuer possible 5 
the Marshal lauds the Elector to the skies.” To 
this was subjoined a note in the bandwriting of 
M. Leforest, our misister at the court of Prassia, 
desiring copies of the Rumian Military Regulations, 
and the Austrian Almanzck,—“ a circamstance,” to 
borrow my correspondent’s words, “ which, if it 
akewed how far we are behind in there matters, 
proved at least our good faith.” Duroe’s second letter 
‘was in a different strain; the kindness of the Ki: 
of Prussia had vanished with the news of the m 
through Anspach. Mach misconxtrnction has been 
pat on this no doubt illegal violation of the righta of 
‘a neutral power: hat a letter from a servant of the 
Emperor, dictated in the confidence of friendship, 
may things in their proper light :—“ The corps 





of al Bernadotte has traversed the marquinate 
of Anapech, and an order, insued in the best possible 
faith, but misconstrued, through certain underhand 
dealings, has been here at Berlin represented as an 
ingult offered to the King, and an outrage to his 
neutrality, But is it to be supposed, that the Em. 
peror, in the present circumstances especially, would 
think of insulting, or of offering violence to an ally 7 
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Beudes, reports have been rated, or invented 
by those who are griater to our enemies than 
to us I am very ready, however, to admut, that 
Marshal Bernadoite's seventy thousand solders are 
not veventy thomand vigpns, Whatever may be the 
tatent of damage— ‘am very sure it bas been 
far fom fatal,—it 1 not the les injunons to as, 
Laforest aud myself have been very hardly looked 
upou, though m no degree culpsble All the idle 
stories set afloat bere must have reached you Per. 
bape Prussia will not forget, that France was the 
ly power which took am interest m her aggran- 
dizemgnt, and hes still the same views to maintain.” 
The junction of the Marshal’ corps with the grand 
army, puor to the battle of Austeriitz, was of too 
much importance to Napoleon not to be eapedited by 
all means, and by the shortest road Gustavus of 
sweden, always engaged in some scheme, proposed 
to form an army, composed of his own troops, the 
Prussians, and English, and unquestionably, a ngor- 
our attack im the north had prevented Bernadotte’s 
departure trom the Wezer and the Elbe, to reinforce 
the giand amy, m it» march upon Vienna But 
this coalition contned its operations to besieging the 
anngathe int fortress of Hameln Prussia would not 
yet break with us, and the kang of Sweden, thus 
abandoned, only drew upon himself the heavier resent 
ment of Bonaparte, while his reverses alienated the 
affections of hw own sulyects. 
bared ‘was the state of affairs after I had been three 
months in Hamburg, when, at length, mtelbgence 
reached me that the Emperor hndéset out for the 
amy Thn event was preceded by the abolition of 
all that now remained of the Republic, namely, its 
calendar, Tilia had been one of it: most foolish 
inventions , for the ot the months could 
not be generally sppluable, even when contmed to 
France A decree of the 9th September, decerned, 
that, from the vommemement of January, 1806, the 
VOL un a 
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aontes and days should resume their ancient divisions 


navace.* 
It was Napoleon’s constant policy to represent his 
enemies a8 pe dab id forced to declare 
war. In this he had two objects in view,— to main- 


tain an appearance of sincere love of peace, and to 
remove the responsibility of a contest which he seemed 
not to have sought. Hin career offers few examples 
of this policy so striking as the operations previous 
to the first conquest of Vienna, Nothing could be 
more evident that the transformation of the 
Cisalpine yblic into the Kingdom of Italy, and 
the tion wbenes to the empire, were acts 

to the existing treaties; yet the Emperor did not the 
less complain of these treaties beiug violated by 
Austria. The truth is, Austria hed armed mm the 
most secret manner, and assembled her on the 
frontiers of Bavaria. An Austrian corpy even 
penetrated into some of the provinces of the Electo- 
rate. From that moment, Napoleon could assume for 
a pretext the necessity of marching to the succour of 
‘the allies of France, 

In this spirit, he published a manifesto, 
intended for the Diet then assembled at Ratisbou. 
In this document he hia grievances, and 
threw the odium of all that might follow ‘upon the 
previous bad faith of Austria; here the facta were, 
of themselves, true, but presented only one side of the 

wwestion, “ In such grave circumstances,” a0 con- 
jaded the document, “and after vainly endeavouring 
to bring the court of Vienna to sentiments traly 


* To the labouring claves the drvmon mto decades, mteadt 
‘weeks, givmg » day of vest tenth, instead af 
givmg » day only every nk’ 3 hibet 


‘Learned calculations ae thrown away here; the guesnon, tb 


decided by the commonest wants of man; & di and a 
tough booed wil eer be nga your daeaica"= Wranslato. 
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Pacific, notwithstanding the reiterated saseverations 
of that court, of having no hostile intentions against 
France, the Emperor of the French regards himself 
bound to declare, that he will consider as 0 
tion of war, formally disected against himself, every 
aggression to the detriment of the Germanic body, 
ant cially againut Bavaria; the Emperor bei 
fully determined never to separate the interests 
his empire from those of the Princes of Germany, 
his allies.” This note reached me on the léth Sep- 
tember. Twelve days after, on the Jat Vendemiaire, 
which was to figure, for the last time, among the 
feativals of the Imperial Republic, Napoleon presided 
in tho Senate, and departed on the morrow for the 


army, 

In the momorable sitting, which preceded his 
departure, the Emperor had presented to the Senate, 
a plan for the reorganization of the National Guards. 

minister for pic gees read an explanation 
of the reciprocal of France and Austria 
posterior to the peace of Luneville. Before the 
witting broke a the Em addressed the senators 
in a speech, which produced a very lively sensation 
throughout Germany. 


“Jn the present circumstances of Europe, I feel 
the necessity of meeting ay Senate, and explaining 
to my sentiments. am about to quit my 
capital, in order to place myself at the head of the 
army, bear prompt assistance to my allies, and defend 
the dearest rights of my . 

“The wishes of the eternal enemies of the con- 
tinent are accomplished ; hostilities have commenced 
in the midst of Germany, Austria and Rassia have 
united with England, and our generation is involved 
anew in the calamities of war, Only a few days 
hence, and I still cherished the hope that = 
would not be troubled,—menacea ane ineults found 
me paasive; but the Austrian army has passed the 
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Tan; Mumch 1 forcibly sewed , the elector of Bavaria 
hag been droven from his capstal, and my hopes have 
vanished away 

“ In thos crime, the baveness of the enemiea of the 
continent 39 unveiled still fear the mausfesta~ 
tion of my profound tone of peace, —they feared lest 
Austra, at the axpect of the abvss which they had 
sank beneath her steps, should relapse into <entrments 
of yasttce and moderation, and they have precipitated 
her ito hostuhty I Iament the blood which ths 
will cost to Europe, but the French name shall 
thence derive new lustre 

“ Senators’ When, at your prayer,—at the eall of 
the whole French nation, —I d upon my head 
the unperal diadem, J recerved from you, and from 
every citizen, a pledge to mantan st pure and 
anmibed' My people, under all uireumatances, haye 
given me proof of then confidence and ther attach- 
ment They will hasten to range themeelves beneath 
‘the banners of then Empero. and of ns army, who 
‘before many days wall have passed the frontiers 

« Magistrates, soldiers, citizens, —all will strive to 
preserve the county from the inffuence of England, 
‘who, af she pre ned, would grant us none ‘other 
pave a dig <6 » the prin 
Spl condone of miuck would he foe ceulagranon 
of our navy, the destruction of ow harbours, and the 
anmbniation of our trade 

« All the promes winch I pledged to the French 
Meek prt, mode no engagement wich ae rt ben 
their part, made no it whe not 
redeemed In these eucumstancen, 90 soportant for 
the national glory and my fame, they wall continue 
to merit the name of gieat, with which, from amd 
fields of blood, I saluted France Erenchonen’ goat 
Experoi will do ins dots, bus solders wall p 
theirs; you will discharge yours'” 


In thay address I recogmived the usual boasting 
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of Napoleon: For this once, however, events seemed 
ax if striving to accomplish these vaunts. The 
Emperor may have made campaigns more scientific 
than that of Austerlits, but not one of his fields is 
surrounded with so mgch of the dazzling and the 
wonderful, Often have I thought of the secret joy 
with which ho must have sct out for a great war in 
Germany; a favounte idea, which he had cherished 
even amidst the sands of t. He first halted at 
Strasburg, whither Josephine had accompaaied hum, 
and, during this short residence of the Empress, I 
received from that city the manuscript of the Tale 


oP. spoke of the of th 
my reports of the enthusiasm of the 
on learning its destination to be for Germany. 
For the first time, Napoleon had now recourse 
accelerated means of transport. Twenty thousend 
carriages transferred his army, aa if by enchantment, 
from the shores of the ocean to the banks of the 
Rhine. Each young ambition grew yet more am- 
Ditious, in the hope of signalizing its powers under 
the eye of a loader who was the idol of his soldiers, 
‘Thus, during his residence at Strasburg, the Emperor 
might venture to predict with some security the 
success awaiting him under the walls of Vienna, 


> A very graphic description, by an eye-witness, of the breal= 
ing ap of te camps n¢ Boulogne, has Totaly been fin warded 
me.‘ Ag the wind was fm for England, —the 
Dlochading syuadion had been blown down the Channel. The 
‘trumpets ‘sounded ‘On board!” and an sux houta neatly two 
ited thousand men,—salore, soldies, atillery, 
ammmonition, and arms, were embarked! Every 
favourable.” AU! was nad each oven ea tent for the 
signal to weg! ‘trumpets pealed for * * 
army dnembahed im the «ame adimn ible ortler, but with diffo- 
rent fecliogs. ‘The solders hung thes heads, and even onermuss 


announced the change wa then destination; end by 
to-morrow's dawn the vanguard was oa the march fin Ansterlite,” 
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which, as Rapp informed me, he did in presence of 
a great many while on the eve of quitting 
Strasburg,—“The plan of Mack’s campaign 1s settled ; 
the Caudine forks are at Ulm.” Thia wos 8 favourite 
expression with Napoleon, when he beheld the 
enemy's arm; upon a point, and foresaw 
ite defeat. Eapersence proved that he was not de- 
ceived; and I mnst here affirm, that the report of 
Mack’s having sold bumselt aud Ulm, 1s 8 groundless 
—a notonions falschood, What may have given some 
countenance to 1t, was the humane intercession, made 
by Napoleon im favom of Mack, when threatened 
‘With trial by a court-martial, * ° 

I may here relate the circumstances whence dates 
the fortune of a man of menit, because occurring: 
‘at this tume, thongh the mformation reached me at 
a later period The Emperor was still at Strasburg, 
when one day he desired Marewot, general of 
corps of engineers, to name him a young man of 
spirit, to whom a dehcate naston conld be confided. 

‘He must be brave, prudent, and well informed, so 
ft» to push a reconnomsance to the utmost.” A rae 
captam of engmeers was recommended, named Bar- 
nard; who, accordingly, set out, without exat 
notice He advanced almost to Vienna, and returne: 
to the imperal head-quarters about the trme of the 
capitulation of Ulm. Napoleon aoterrogated tha 
messenger himself, and was much pleased with his 
rephes. Not satished with ansyermg verbally, Bar- 
nard haa drawn up a wntten report; in which, among 
other things, 1t was advwsed to march directly upon 
‘Vienna, without regarding the fortuied towns; 
cause the possession of the capital would secure the 
rest an a matter of course, “I was present,” exid 


© Why, f M ck we rmnocent, was mtercemon ig 

reader will remember Nelsoa ¢ chm acte of Mack when 
Inter commanded at Nepley— That fellow either does apt, 
or will not, understand his business ' — Translator, 
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Rapp to me, “while the young officer was examined: 
when he had finished his report, to our astonishment, 
the Emperor exclaimed in * passion, * How! 
are a bold one! very daring indeed! A petty officer 
ume to trace plang of the campaign to me! 
jegone, and wait my orders’” In this, and what I 
have still to relate of Captain Barnard’s career, we 
recognize Napoleon completely.“ When the you 
officer bed. a thus roughly dismissed,” scanee 
», * the Emperor, all at once changing his tone, 
wine? That is a young man of merit; he has observed 
well; I have no wish to expose him to the chance of 
@ bullet; 1 shall want him, most likely, hereafter: 
go ond tell Berthier to expedite an order for him to 
set ont for Hlyria’ Away went Lape with a» 
eavy heart, burning to be engaged in a campaign, 
whence he conceived himself removed a3 a punish- 
of tho Emperor to preserve a young ofice whom he 
6 Emperor to ‘8 youl whom he 
had apy rociated. At the ‘lone of the campaii 
when the Emperor Fiat promotion to the officers 
who had been most distinguished, Barnard, supposed 
to be in disgrace, did not appear on Berthier’s list, 
among the captains of engineers proposed for nomina- 
tion to the rank of colonel:—the Emperor, wath his 
own land, inserted his uame, placing it before all 
those presented to him.” 
Notwithstanding this, Napoleon overlooked his 
proteet for a long while; and T may as well introduce 
ere, the manner in which Barnard was again brought 
to mnd, and how he became colleague to my informant, 
Rapp, in quality of side-de-camp to the Emperor. 
Some time previous to the campaign of 1812, the 
Emperos, being at Paris, desired to have eanct infor. 
mation regarding Ragusa and Dyna. He seat for 
Marmont, whose replies did not altogether satisfy 
him. Several other were examined ; still the 
result was,“ It is all very well, yet not exactly what 
T want. I do not yet know Ragu” Dejean, 
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‘inspector of engineers, was then called. “Have you, 
‘your officers, any one who is well acquainted 
with 2" ‘Reflecting a little, Dejean replied, 
7 Site, there te « colonel ‘belonging to, our . 
g en, who knows Jilyria perfectly.*—« His 
tune? os Barnard ART tops. Barnord! I 
Imow that name: where is he ?”—“Sire, he is at 
Antwerp, employed on the works.” —“ A telegraphic 
despatch — Let mount and be here without 
drawing bridle.” It is well known with what ip 
titude orders of this kind were executed. 
in a few days, was in the cabinet of the Emperor. 
Napoleon instantly recognized his old constructor of 
campaigns, and received him kindly, putting the 
subjeot before him thus: “ Tell me about Ragusa!” 
‘This was his usual mode, and one a during the 
Consulate, he himself told me, “By this manner of 
interrogating, I am most cortain to discover what a 
man has observed interesting in any place.” The 
account given by Barnard was entircly satisfactory ; 
and, when he had finished, Napoleon said, “ Colonel 
‘Barnard, now I know Ragusa.” Afterwards, be talked 
with him familiarly, entering into many of the details 
concerning the fortifications constracting at Antwerp 
—foand faults, and shewed how he would tura many 
of them; Barnard, on his part, explained how he 
‘would foil these attacks, in away that quite enchanted 
the Emperor, who gave the young speaker a mark of 
confidence, which, to my knowledge, had uever before 
been conferred. The Emperor, going to preside at the 
Council of State, desired the colonel to accompany 
him; and, during the sitting, even acked his opinion 
on the matters under discussion. On the breaking 
up of the Council, Napoleon, turning to the officer, 
said, “Barnard, you are my side-de-camp.” After 
the ensuing campaign, he waa made general of brigade, 
and, oon after, general of division. At thiamoment, 
Barnard is well known throughout Europe sa the 
firet engineer in existence. A foolish proceeding of 
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Clarke's deprived France of a man so distinguished, 
who, rejecting brilliant offers made to him by several 
of the European potentates, has retired to the United 
States, where he commands the engineers, and har 
there constructed those fprtifications on the side of the 
Floridas, which all men of science regard as 2 master. 
Fisee in bad art. In fetch deployed the of this cate, 
not only see e er of 
Noplout but © Temorbable iestance of the eagle 
glance with which he detected merit, wherever it was 
to be found, and of that species of instinct which 
urged him to attach it to his interests, as something 
wi uk Pa emanated from, and onght to return to 
himself. 

‘Departing from Strasburg, the Emperor hastened 
forward, and threw himself at the head of the Bavarian 
troops, thus holding the enemy at bay till his own 
army came up. When all were asserbled, in order to 
excite to a atill higher pitch, if that had been possible, 
the zeal and devotedness of these noble legions, he 
addressed them in the following proclamation, issued 
with the orders of the day:— 


“Soldiers! The war of the triple coalition has 
commenced, Your Emperor is in the midst of you. 
‘You are but the advauced guard of the great nation, 
ready, if necessary, to rise, as one man, at my voice, 
to confound and overthrow this new combination, 
which the hatred and the gold of England have formed, 
But, soldiers! we shall have to e forced marches; 
fatignes end privations of all kinds to endure : what- 
ever obstacles may be opposed to us, we will surmount 
them all, nor rest till we have planted our eagles on 
the territory of our enemies.” 
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CHAPTER VI 


RAPID CONQUESTS —CAPITULATION OF ULM— ANFC- 
DOTES—- NAPOLEON AND THE CAPTIVE GRYERALS — 
HIS OPINION OF A RUSSIAN ALLIANCF—CAPTURE 
OF VIENNA—DARING STRATAGLM OF INNES 
AND MURAT—ANECDOTR OF NAPOLION AND TOR 
DAUGHTER OF HIS FIRST PATROV—PRALIMINARY 
MOVEMENTs—BATTLE OF AUSTFRLIT7 —RAPP’S 
DESCRIPTION — INTERVIEW OF NAPOLEOD AND THR 
EMPLROR OF AUSTRIA—TRFATY OF PRESBURG— 
CONSEQUENCES OF 188 CAMPAIGN 


‘Wene I to attempt merely to give am idea of the 
brilhant campaign of 1809, I should be obhged, in 
extracting trom despitches and letters, to ssumilate 
my narrative in some measure to an almanack, mar! 
each day by one victory at least, or one of those rapid 
movements w! ich the of Napoleon impressed. 
‘upon his army, and which so powerfully contributed 
to gious 1esults of a vampuyn of sixty dave 
In trath, was not the celerit; of the first operations of 
the Emperor a thug, fill then, unrmagmed? On the 
Ath of her he left Pans, and hostiities nad 
comme! by the 2d of October On the 6th and 
7th, the French paseed the Danube, and turned the 
army of the enemy On the 8th, Murat, rn the battle 
of Wertengen, on that nver, made tuo thousand 

joners, with Austrian officers of distinchon 
sother. dione thas Guubow, by our ot 
another iture at 5 our vahant 
squadrons, who, follow.ng up ther advantage, entered 
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Angsburg on the 10th, and Munich on the 12th of 
the same month On receiving these despatches, I 
could almost fancy myself perusing legends of romance 
Two days after the entry of the French amto the 
Bavarian capital, that ys to say, on the 14th, an 
Austrian of mx thousand Jad down their arms to 
‘Marshal Soult at Memmungen , while, on the samo day, 
Ney won, by force of arms, hie dukedom of Elchn- 
gen Last, the, 17th of October beheld the famous 
capitulation of Ulm, end, m another quarter, the 
same date witnessed the commencement of hostihties 
1m Italy, between Massena and the Archduke Prince 
Charles I am that Napoleon felt great 
disappointment that the Prince was not opposed to 
hm, for often have I heard him complain of the 
unshufulness of the enemy’s generals, whose faults, 
though he ably profited by them, seemed to take from 
‘Tum the full honours of victory Never, perhaps, did 
‘apy man more anxiously deare to cncounter enemies 
Mer — ‘the f Ulm, th 

i it to of , the re} 

which Tam now to render ur that which was 
before the Emperor He had paused, for a briet space, 
at Augsburg, wath the venerable prelate and former 
elector of ‘lieves, who was gratefully attached to his 
m, m order to consider the movements by which 
© Was to operate upon the Austrian army. The 
was the couching of the tiger before he springs . 

Qo rushed forward with such insredible 144 ity, 
the Archduke Ferdinand deemed himself but too 
fortunate m being barely able to recross the Danube. 
All the other Austnan forces, however, were shat up 
m Ulm, and the garrison of a place deemed to be 


* Probably would have been o dat to eournoe the 
Exmpesor of the worthiness of hn enemes, ux to pervunde Bour- 
renne on the sume pomt From some expressions of the necretary,, 
Ibe seems to doubt the worthiaras of the Duke of Wellington , 
yet he beat Nepoleon — Translator 
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impregnable, had thus been angmented to thirty 
thousand men, 

General Segur, afterwards in the service of Murat, 
had been intrusted with conveying the first overtures 
to Mack. His report for the Emperor, on this subject, 
will be read with interest. * Yesterday, 24th Vende- 
miairo, (16th October,) the Emperor sent for me, to 
attend in the cabinet. I received orders to repair to 
Ulm, to decide Mack to surrender in five days, or, if 
he should stand out for six, to grant them. These 
‘were my only instractions, “The night was dark; a 
fearful hurricane raged; the nin fe in toreent; i 
‘Wau necessary to pass by cross roads, and svoi 
Tn which mex, horee, sod mission, might have met 
an untimely end. 1 had almost reached the gates, 
without lighting upon our advanced posts. ere 
reve none, in Beh sratioal, 1iitite, ny ‘dg— 

under cover; even the artillery 

were ‘acerted; no fires—no ian! continued to 
wander about for three hours, in search of some 
means to make known my approach, I traversed 
several villages qreetiones those in them + all to no 
we, At last I for 2 trumpeter of artillery, 
drowned in the mire, and ti with cold, under 

a carriage, We were doubtless expected; for, at 
the first summons, an officer, M. de Latour, appeared, 
who spake French very well. Ho bandaged my eyes, 
and led me under the fortifications. I remarked to 
my conductor, how useless were all these precautions 
in such darkness; but castomary observances could 
not be dispensed with. The distance appeared Jong. 
I entered into conversation with my gaide, ade 
vouring to discover what troops were shut up in the 
‘city. pm his replies, Tconjectared we held enclosed 
all the remains of the Austrian army. At length we 
—e the inn ee the commander-in-chief held 
eadquarters. He speedily made his appearance— 
and with an sion which an- 

Bonnced a lively imagination, Qn his countenance 
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eas obrionsly hopresed am anxiety which he laboured 
to conceal. After the exc! cathy some compliments, 
Tgeve ny name, stating Thad come, on the part of 
the Emperor, to summon the Austrian general to 
surrender, and te arragge with him the terms of 
capitulation. These expressions appeared to him in 
anpportable, and, at first, he would not listen to their 
belng necessary, I insisted; observing, that, having 
heen received, it must be obvious to the Emperor, 
that the General was aware of his own situation, 
He replied quickly, that his situation would soon be 
changed; that the Russian army was approaching to 
his swccour; that we should be between two fires, 
aod might find tous tines to, talk of capltalstin ating: 
1 replied, that, in his position, it was not won 
ld be ignorant of what had taken place in 
Germany ; that, in ence, I had the honour 
to inform him of Bernadotte’s occupy 
Ingoldstadt, and his advanced posts being on the 
where the Russians had not & shewn = 
on Serre exclaimed General Mack, in 
if 1 am not certainly informed, ‘bak th the 
Rossisns are at Dachau! Do you suppose you can 
deceive me than? or treat you witha ¢ ld ? ‘No, not 
M. de Segar, if in eight days T am not relieved, 1 
consent to surrender the places my soldiers to remain 
prisonera of war, and their officers to be prisoners on 
parole. Then there will be time for relieving me, 
and I shall have done my duty. But succours will 
reach me: of that am certain! '—‘ Ihave the honour 
to repeat, General, that we are not only masters of 
Dachau, but of Munich. Besides, supposing you right 
—which is not the case—if the Russians be at Dachau, 
Sve da ove Lie Einity penis pone attack 
these hie Majesty te Fou — — No, air? 
rie the General, © red donend eight days; they are 
lispensable to Oe Thus? resumed 
all the Sifteliy somite in three days. But I 
Sanat pein De importance your Excellency 
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attaches to these, when hus Majesty is before your 
gates, with an army of one thousand men; 
while the corps of Marshal Bernadotte and General 
Marmont are able to retard, for three days, the march 
of the Rusaans, even supposing them to be whence 
they are yet far off’—' They are at Dachau, I repeat,’ 
interry; General Mack,—‘ Well, be st 80, M le 
Baron, said I, * or, sf you will, at Augsburg; we are 
go much the more pressed to a epeedy termmation of 

ur affar Do not force us, then, to carry Ulm by 
assault; for then, instead of five days, the Emperor 
will be bere in the mormng,’—‘ Ah, sir rephed the 
commander.n-chief, ‘do not imagine that fifteen 
thousand men will allow themselves to be forced so 
aang at ll cot yo dew ratracg hundreds of 

ve #8, doubtless,’ “and you the 
destruction of your army and of Ulm, with which 
Germany wall reproah you; m short, all the evils of 
an assault; whih ins would spare by the 
Proposition offered th me’— Say,’ cried the 

shal, ‘ that it will est you ten thousand men! 

The strength of Ulm 1s no secret’—‘ It consists m 
the heights which surround 1t—and these are 10 ow 
possession ’—‘ Then, sir, 1 2t posuble that you do 
not hnow the strength of Ulm ?’—‘ Doubtless ‘we do, 
Marshal, and so much the more completely, that we 
can look down unon your works ’—* Very well, sr, 
said the unfortuuate General, ‘ then you see men 1eady 
to defend theravelves to the last extremity, sf 
Emperor does not graut them exght days’ I’ can 
hold out long enough here There are u:Ulm three 
thousand horses upon which we will feed, rather than 
surrender, with as mach as you would do, x 
in our plece.’—*‘ Three i horses !* answered 
I; ‘ab, Marshal, the straits to 4 hich you are suey. 
reduced must be considerable, since you 0 early thu 
of anch wretched resources” 

“The Marshal hastened to assme me, that they 
had ten days’ provinons; but I gave no credit to the 
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assetion The day began to break, I arose, saying 
1s} instructions directed me to 1etarn before day, 
and, in case ot refosal to surrender 10 five days, to 
transmit the order, m passmg, to Marshal Ney, to 
begin the attach Here General Mack complained 
of the seventy of the Makshal, in refusing to receive 
bus flags of truce , and I embraced the opportumty to 
represent the character of Ney as fierce, impetuous, 
mnpossible to be restrained , he commanded the 
‘most numerous and nearest force of the amy, and 
waited with mmpatienco the order for the assault 
The old General was not to be intumdated, mated 
upon gght days, and prested me to cury bis request 
tothe Emperor | Immzht have proposed sia, but aw 
no adyintase m the measure, and wsshed not to com- 
rome myself He held out for the only thing now 
Tei him to defund—tme 
“ On the 25th, at mine in the morning, I azam saw 
the Emperor, at the Abbey of Elchingen, aud gave 
an 1(count of this negotiation, with » hich he appeared 
satished On being recalled, I received fiom 
Bortluer new prerenboss am wnting, which General 
Mick was to be required to sgn mmediitdy By 
these, {he Emperor granted eaght days to the Austrian 
Gener, but to date fiom the 234, the tret day of the 
blockade, which, m fact, reduced the tame to mx 
days, but, 1m case of obstmate refusal, I was autho- 
mized to date from the 25th About mid-day, I 
entered Ulm, always with tho same precautions, 
but, this tume, General Mack was at the gate 1 
presented the Fmperor’s ultimatum, he retired to 
consider it, with some officers, among w hom I thought 
T perceived Prince Lichtenstem, and (renerals Klenan 
and Giulay In a quarter of an hour hi returned, to 
dispute with me about the date From a muunder- 
standing, he had concerved that the eght days were 
clear, exclunve of the 25th, and, with a strange 
emotion of satafaction,—‘ BM de Segu:,’ cried he, 
* my dear M. de Segur, I reckoned on the generosity 
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of your Emperor, avd have not been deceived. Tell 
Marshal Berthier, I respect him: Say to the Emperor, 
that Ihave only some alight ebeervations to make, 

will si he requires: But tell his Majesty, 
that Marshal Ney bas been very harsh ; davgetenls 
do not treat each other in the fashion he has treated 
me. Be sure you repeat to his Majesty, that I oon- 
fided in his generosity” Then, with an effusion of 
inoreasmg dehght, he added,—M. de Segur, I value 
your esteem ; attach much importence to the opmion 
you may entertain of me: I will shew you a writing 
which I had signed, for I was determmed” While 
speaking thus, he unfolded a sheet of paper, magribed 
with these words, —‘ Bight days, or death !” signed 
* Mack!"* 

Prince Maurice of Lichtenstein had also been sent 
to the impemal head-quarters with a fing of truce, 
and, conformably to usage, was conducted on horse- 
back, with his eyes bandaged. Rapp afterwards 
described to me ths interview, « Figme to yourself 
the astonishment,” said he, “ or rather confusion, 
of the poor Prince, on the bandage being removed ; 
he hnew uothing at all of the real state of affairs, 
having no idea that the Emperor had yet arnved. 
Ou finding himself in presence of Napoleon, he could 
uot forbear an involuntary expression of surprise, 
which did not escape the Emperor, and frauhly avowed 
that Mack was not aware of his being before the 
walls of Ulm, The Prince demanded to capitulate, 
on condition that the garrison should be permutted to 


© Bournenne deme the which han hitherto been, 
and wee at the time generally entertamed, of contrivance between 
‘Mach und Bonaparte, mn the eurrendu of Ulm, The narratrre 


ppear denual, 
relation seems to want the shaghtforwad amphuty of 
rea] bunness, ‘Mack 1s too anxious to duplay, andrrectly, the 
ate to which he 1s reduced, be Inbours to impress the idea 
constrawned by carcumatances to s surrender, while he 
parades hia res ution to stand toa defence, — Translator. 
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return to Austra, That request drew a smile trom 
the Emperor; ‘ That 1s not to be thought of,’ replied 
he; ‘I can have no motite for granting your ‘demand, 
‘What should ¥ gan? Byght days? In eight days 
you are mine without conditions, Do you suppose I 
am not mformed of all? "You expect the Russians ? 
If they be in Bohems, it 18 the nearest It I allow 
you to depart, who shall assure me that you do not 
yn thew army, and afterwards fight against me ’ 
four generals mae too often deceived me; Dwil 
not ye their At 
eh I a es a 
fiom Ajessandria, What ensued? Two montha after, 
Moreau had to fight the garnaon of Alessandria, 
Besides, the preaent 18 no ordinary war, After the 
conduct of your government, I cau trust to no engege. 
ment. You haveattacked me If I consent to what 
yu demand, Mack would pledge bimeelf—that I 
now ; but bas he the power to keep his word? 
Aa respects himself, yes; but no, as concerns his 
army. Were the “Archduke Ferdmand still with you, 
T might confide 10 hs word, because he would be 
responsible for the conditions, and because he would 
not dishonour humself; but Iam aware he has quitted 
Ulm; he has passed the Danube—I know how to 
reach him, though. —You cannot concerve,” con- 
tnued Rapp “the embarrassment of Prince Lich- 
tenstemn. Hecovermng a degree of composure, however, 
he amd, ‘that, unless upon these concesmous, the 
army would not capitulate’ —‘ In that case,’ rephed 
Napoleon, ‘you may return to Mack, for I will never 
t such conditions, Do you make game of me? 
fold, there 1s the of 3 shew 
‘that fo your General; let him surrender on the aame 
terms : I will consent to none other. Your officers 
only shall return to Austna, but the solders must 
reman prisoners, Tell kim to make haste. Ihave 
no time to lose. The longer he delays, the worse he 
will render hus own situation and yours. I shall have 
VOL, TL, 1 5 
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the corpa to which Memmingen surrendered here 
to-morrow, —and we shall see. Let Mack know that 
there remains no other part to be taken, save con- 
forming to my will.” 

‘The imperious tone which Napoleon employed with 
his enemies almost always succeeded, and produced 
upon Mack its usual wences. Ulm became, as 
he had predicted, the “ Caudine forks” of the Austrian 
army, The defenders marched out with what are 
termed the honoura of war, and were sent prisoners 
into France. 1 may here remark, that, of all the 
troops which Napoleon had to combat in his military 
career, the Austrians most readily surrendered, them- 
aelves prisoners of war, 

How ‘the change which fifteen days of success, 
crowned by the capture of Ulm, had effected in the 
position of affairs! The hopes of our enemies had 
Tisen to s pitch of folly. The security of the cabinet 
of Vienna was really inexplicable. Some had even 

lisposed. France a8 a conquered country; and, 
among other presents, at her expense, had awarded 
Lyons to the King of Sardinia, m compensation for 
‘the temporary occupation of Piedmont ! 

It was a singular trait in the character of Napoleon, 
that, however irritated he might feei against opposi- 
tion, and its authors, his resentment disappeared with 
wuocess. He consoled the misfortune of the van- 

i when admitted into his presence: 


arise from a feigned erosity OF emo~ 
tion of dissembled pri ave I heard bim 
say, “How miserable must be the general, on the 
morrow, after a lost battle!” He had himself . 
Tienced the feeling at Acre, and I believe, at that 
moment, would have strangled the Djeazar; but, had 
the latter surrendered, he would har in 
with the same distinctiona as were lavished upon 
Mack and the other captive commanders at _ 
These amounted to seventeen, among whom were 
Prince Lichtenstein, Klenau, and Giulay, both enjoy- 
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station acquired in the preceding wars, and 

oe ee Fennel ‘whose situation wey hea, as 
bewng an emugrant anda Frenchman It was really 
fu} ae Rapp saformed me, to look upon these 
he defiled, with Mack. ot their head, 

wing respectfaliy, as passed the Emperor, 
addressed them aa followa:—« Gentlemen, | 
regret that eo many brave men should be victims of 
the folly ofa cabinet which entertains absurd projects, 
and scruples not to compromse the dignity of the 
Austrian nation, by trafficking m the sersices of its 
erals Your names are known to me, and are 
Gonongably remembered wherever 21 have fought 
Examine the conduct of those who have compromised 
you What more imiquitous, than to attach me 
without declarahon of war, and unawares? Is it 
not criminal to bring upon the nations a foragn 
myasion *—to behay by thus introducmg 
into her disputes hordes of ua* In sound poh- 
tara, the Aulx, Council, m plie of attacking me, 
ought to hive sought my alliance, to drive back the 
Rusaans to the north The union uow formed by 
your cahnet will stand eternally in hnetory as & 
moustious thing, 1t % 8 compact of the dogs and 
shepherds with wolves against the sheep Such a 
conception would never have entered the head of a 
statesman It 1s tortunate for you that I have not 
been worsted in the unjust contest to which I have 
been provoked, otherwise the cabmet of Vienna would 
have but too late percerved xts crror,—an error for 
which it will in all bhelihood pay dearly some day” 
‘On these successes, Napoleon addressed to his army 

a proclamation, which has always appeared to moa 
masterpiece of military eloquence For, while he 
commended their past ex] he stimulated the 
ardour of his troops to exertions He congra- 
tulated ins soldiers on having,in a campaign of fifteen 
days, chased the Austrians from Bavaria, anmhilated 
a force of one hundred thousand men, by the capture 
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of sixty thousand prisoners, two hundred pieces of 
eganon, ninety standards, and all the eneralsj Afton 
yasand soldiers having At the same 
time, he rovsed ey emalation, ey announcing, — 
“ Bat ‘we must not stop here; you are impatient to 
begin a second campsign. ‘Chat Russian army which 
Wenn gold has transported from the extremities of 
the universe, must experience from you the same 
fate. In the approsching struggle, the honour of the 
French infantry is especially concerned: then will be 
decided, for the second time, the question already 
determined on the plains of Holland, and amid the 
mountains of Switzerland, whether the Frepch in- 
fantry is the ft or the seood in B in Europe. Pe, Thee 
ate no generals against w 
an care will be to obtain the vi Story by the ase 
since of blood. My soldiers are ay 
Paitdren’ e reader must have witnessed, as 
have done, the ‘prodigious rodigious excitement into which is 
soldiers were ein ah wre words af Napoleon, to 
a ive the effect of de Sea 
1 BeCOn’ ened, and was 
hailed with widinieatea Peds rs = There is no 
exaggeration in saying, that the exploits of our troops 
surpassed the rapidity of thought. Every courier 
brought ‘me reports more favourable than Phaa even 
to hope, Two days after the capitulation of 
‘Ulm, Murat, on his side, had shut up General War- 
nuk, and forced him to capitulate at Trochtelfrugen, 
With him were ten thousand men ; so that, exclusive 
of killed and wounded, the Austrian army found 
itself diminished by fifty thousand, in the course of 
twenty days. On the 27th October, the French 
troops, by crossing the Tan, first penetrated into the 
Austrian dominions, and imine oconpied Saltz. 





arg and Braunau, Massena also important 
advantages in Italy, , On ee game day that 
these two fortresses that is, on the $0th, 


gained the sanguinary battle of Caldiero, and taken five 
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thousand prisoners from the Austrians. On the 2d 
of oresbery Lints was pecreiepe the bold march 
of Ney upon Innsprack ns masters of the 
Tyrol. Bull I was not prepared for a letter received 
by an extraordinary courier from Duroc, who, after 
leaving Berlin, had rejdined the Emperor in Lintz. 
This laconic epistle ran as follows,—“ We are in 
Vienna ! "The Emperor is well, and better satisfied 
than ever; he is much pleased with your services at 
Hamburg, and appears equally contented with m; 
mission to Berlin, although you are aware that 
succeeded in nothing; but he had no doubts of my 
seal, , He expected me with impatience. I did not 
conceal from him the tergivereations which I had 
witnessed, A much as ible hold yourself in- 
formed of proceedings at Berlin, and send us word.” 
This letter, dated on the 13th, and these words, “ We 
are in Vienna !” Sopeered to me like adream. The 
capital of Austria, that city which, from time imme- 
Teme the prey ofthe impena!auple of mmce! 
come the prey of eagle ‘rance 
which, after three centuries, at the close of a campaign 
of forty days, had thus avenged the humiliation of 
Francis I, imposed by the griffin eagle of Charles V.* 
Austria, however, did not fall without an effort, 
both in the field and in the cabinet. An attempt was 
mado through Giulay, already mentioned, with the 
too palpable design of retarding us in the career ot 
victory, by proposing an armistice, preliminary to a 
peace, of which the Austrian government professed 
to be sincerely desirous, The enure was too grosb. 





 Pavl Jovius, at the commencement of the 16th centmy, 
wrote the Ime mo satire on Chailes V, 1 fasour of 
Francis I, on the Anstian eagle, which has passd into a pro- 


Aquila Graffagna, che dui beceln ports per meglio divorar. 
‘When afterwards the satinst <cheited employment from the 
Emperor, the lattor rephed to this request by repeating thin 
ine. — Translator. 
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‘Napoleon said he too desired peace, but kept pushing 
‘on,—bidding Grulay report to bis ‘aaater {or answee, 
that he was ready to treat, thongh as yet he saw 0 
reason for susp: Bonaparte could 
not, m effect, without the greatest up: ce, haten 
to Giulay, exsce he brought'no powers from Russia, 
who therefore mght eamly have dwavowed the arma. 
tue, and mterposed m time to defend Vienna, the 
oecupation of which had become ao important to the 
French army The Rusmans were, 10 fact, marching 
m front of our , and the division commande 
by Morher receryed a chech in the first encounter, 
which occasioned the Emperor very great displeasure 
For the frst time durmg the campaign, he thus 
eaperienced any thing lke » reverse, it was 1n 
truth very slight, but the of the three first 
eagles of which the enemy had obtamed possession 
‘vexed him eaceedingly, and detained him tor some 
days longer than he intended at St Poulten, where 
he then was 

‘The capture of Vienna 13 due to the fortunate 
temerity of two men, Murat aud Lannes, who yielded 
to each other in nothing where bravery and 
were concerned At the time, much was talhed 
the bold age Da by which these two marshals 
prevented the m of the bridge of Tabor. 
without this, our troops conld not have gained poo 
session of Vienna, seve after incredible difficulties, 
since that capital 38 defended by the Danube and its 
branches.* ‘This act of courage and presence of mnd, 

* Unquestionably the porewnon of this ed of 

3 imports 10 the sucweting movements oft tay mgm, 

it wan not mdiepensable to tho ea: fon 
sence dint cuptal stands om the reg bank of the Danube, £2 
which the imvading army had coud im Bavaria On trans 
lating this passage in the first edhtoon, I experienced a difficulty 
tn reconciling my remmucences of the Austiiaa espital with my 
author 4 remarks ‘The error xm thus placing that caty on the 

bank T have since seen noticed by the German reviewers — 
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which exercised such essential influence over the rest 
of the campaign, was tly related to me by 
Lannes himself, ho spoke of it as an excellent johe, 
and seemed much more delighted with having ont- 
witted the Austrians, en eseerne ‘Mamet as 
havi formed a lid action. ie most 
{enn Hl sperienl were so simple and so natural 
for him, that he was very often the only one who 
ing unusual in them. What men have been 
if of Napoleon’s ambition! 

“Conceive,” said Lannes to me, I think during the 
Prussian campaign ; “I was one day strolling with 
Murat along the right bank of the Danube, upon 
which lay our respective divisions of the army, 
when, reaching the extremity of the bridge of Tabor, 
=e, the Anstcien at work on ar opposite side, 
evidently employe ions for yy 
the bri aie applocat of our troops. ‘These 
rascals had the assurance to work under our very 
noses; but we gave them a lesson, Our plan boing 
settled and properly arranged, we returned to give 
orders, I confided the command of my column of 
gtenadiers to an officer on whose courage and inteth. 
gence I could rely. Our dispositions made, Murat 
and I, with two or three other generals, returued to 
the bridge. Here we adi along, quite at our 
ense, with ao much composure, that they took us 
for sirple officers, We entered into conversation 
with the commander of a post established on the 
middle of the bridge; conversed, without afferting 
any thing, on an armistice speedily to be concluded; 
pot in this way contrived to divert the attention of 
the Austrian officers to the left bank. On this, 
according to previous orders, my column rushed 
upon the bridge. The Austrign artillorymen on the 
Jeft bank, seemg their officers in the midst of un, 
dared not fire; my grenadiers, with Murat and myself 
at their head, charged forward; and thus we gained 
the opposite bank, All the materials prepared for 
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blowing up the bridge were thrown into the river, 
and my pm took pesnecsan of he Batteries destined 
to protect the passage. poor devils of Austrian 
officers remained perfecily stultfied on my tellmg 
them that they were our ihe was even 
necessary to bully them a hitle.” 

Such was the recstal of Lannes, who langhed most 
heartily on recalling the figure cut by the Austrian 
officers, m ther consteruation on discovering the 
blunder they had commuted. Lannes, however, had 
not foreseen the 1m of the enterprize which 
he had accomphshes, though xt soon became evident. 
Not only was a passage mito Vienna thus secured to 
the army, but an msurmountable barner interposed 
between the junction of the Austrian corps under 
the Archduke Charles with the Russian army, The 
Archduke, pressed by Massena, had retreated m all 
haste to the heart of the hereditary states, not doubt- 
a8 thet a general battle would Sere Ps ihorte 

may just advert, in » to the dis 
situation of Prive Challee: forced to take pa 
a war of which he had highly disapproved, but m- 
trusted only with a secondary commatd in Italy, his 
reputation Was exposed to a com} e, while he had 
never been brought fairly into the contest Thence- 
forth he renounced all command m the Austiian armies. 

As soon as the corps of Murat and Lannes had 
taken possession of Vienna, the Emperor ordered all 
the other divisions of the army to duect ther march 
upon the capital, which became, in some sort, the 
capital of the French army ; and he humself, as if at St 

loud, eatabhshed hu head-quarters at Schenbracn, 
whence he issued bis directions both for forcmg the 
Archduke Charles to retire Hungery, and for 
leading hia own army against the Rusmans, Leaving 


* As some excuse for the folly of the Anstzan commanders, 
ut ought to be remembered, thet they had «en Grulay depart as 
emvoy to the impersal head-quarters ostnubly to arrange an 
armustce, and he had not then retumid — Translator. 
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in Vienna and the environs only four divisions, under 
Mortier and Marmont, he the route for Snaim 
(Moravia,) where the mass of the Russian army was 
believed to be concentrated. The Russians, however, 
had marched upon Brann, towards which Ns 

then eagerly hastened: *the two armies, in mutual 
search of each other, could not thus allow the question 
to remain long undecided. 

During these forced and next to miraculousmarches, 
Muratand Lannes eonstantly commanded the siranest 
gaard. The lofty foresight of the eror seem 
fo augment during the operations receding the battle 
of Aypterlita: it is certain—and too many officers, 
witnesses of the fact, have deposed to that effect in 
ny hearing, for me to doubt its truth —that he him- 
self pointed ont the ground in advance upon which 
he would engage the Russian army, and commanded 
his generals carefully to examine its sinuosities, for 
they would there have to playa high game. till to 
‘keep up the persuasion that he desired peace, he had 
caused the minister for foreign affairs to follow the 
the Raper of Resin ering peace, Deore cong 

iperor o} », before coming 
to blows with him. -'The conditions, however, were 
of a nature which he knew could not be accepted 
withont dishonour, and such as the gain of a battle 
could not more than authorize.* It is evident to every 
reflecting mind, that he acted thas for the purpose 
of assuming the a of a pacificator, while he could 
aecurely indulge his passion for war. 

I revert, for o moment, to affairs at Hamburg. On 
hesring of the march of the Russian troops upoa the 
Electorate, the French in Hanover, under General 
Barbou, concentrated in Hameln. On the 20 of 
November, the King of Sweden arrived at Stralsund, 
and subsequently the Swedo-Russian army crowed 


* Savary, Duke of has grven an account of tha 
enteoy naka Menoare = enaetoe 
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the Elbe at Luneburg, six miles from Hamburg. 
Government i ‘img to _move- 
ments on the flank army, I collected 
intelligence, and addressed to the Emperor a despatch, 
to which, I believe, Duroc alluded in the note from 
‘Vienna, and of which the fdllowing is the substance: 
After relating the movement of the different detach- 
ments, their force was enomerated be) itn Shomand 

‘ussians, with i jieces of arti] 3 eight 
thousand Sener ag mes thousand Engli : 
Tadded, “ The general opinion is, that these thirty-five 
thousand troops are destined to attempt a diversion 
in Holland, 6 English disembarked in the Weaer 
and Elbe from one hundred and six transports, The 
Passage had been raore tedious than was expected, 
and the greater part of the horses perished for want 
of forage. One transport, with two hundred men, 
swamped in the Weser, and all perished. The King of 
Sweden is expected at Luneburg to-day or to-morrow. 
The King of ia is to take possession of Bremen, 
to prevent, he says, its occupation by others.” 

f all times when foreign armies were in the field 
against France, the emigrants shewed themselves, and 
several, on the present occasion, took up arms in the 
Austrian and Russian service. Of this number was 
General Dumouriez, who, I was informed, had landed 
from England at Stadt, in company with one St 
Marten, whose wife was the general’s mistress. This 
St Marten, whom I was reproached with not having 
arrested, came secretly to Hamburg, bought two 
carriages, and was off to Stadt, fortified, besides, with 
2 brevet in the English service, —a protection against 
every thing in Hamburg. From Stadt, Dumouriex 
set ont for Moravis. 

At this time, the King of Prussia desired tu take 
possession of Hamburg, but Russia, ao eager to 
‘aggrandize herself, w not permit aggrandizement 
to others. Things remained thus, and no doubt 
contributed to encourage the nentrality of Prussia. 
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In December, the recruiting for the Enghsh service 
met with Prodigrous sucons in Hanover, to the extent 
sometimes of a hundred men a-day . of thhs the msery 
which prevailed in Germany, the famine in Hanover, 
and hatred towards the French, were the causes, and 
thus the Enghsh procifed as mau; men as they 
chose They had several vessels lying in the Elbe 
laden with money for thus purpose On the 7th of 
the same month, hostihties commenced between the 
Russians and the garrison of Hameln 

Tretura now to my accounts from the grand army, 
and, among other anevdotes of Bonaparte during this 
campgign, occurs the following, received from Lispp, 
who tas resent "Some da vbafore ha entry into 

renna, Napoleon, nding sloug the road on horse- 
buh, domed usual, in the Sere of ry rolosel ot 

e |, met an open carnage, m which were & 
‘woeping, and an ecclesastic Napoleon. drew up rf 
ask the lady whither she was going, and the cause of 
her tear? Not hnowing the Empeior, she rephod, 
—* Sir, my country house, about two leagues trom 
hence, has been pi by some soldiers, who mur- 
dered my gardener 1am going to eck your Emperor, 
who knew my family, and mdced 35 under obligations 
to us’—* Your name?’—‘ De Bunny I am the 
daughter of M de Marbenf, formerly govemor of 
Corsica ’—* I am delighted, mad um, iephed Napo- 
Jeon, with much hinduess, ‘ to have an opportumty 
of bemg serviceable to you—I am the Emperor? — 
You cannot imagine,” continued Rapp, “ with what 
distinction the Emperor treated e de Bunny. 
He reassured her, expressed hus regret, and almost 
offered personal excuses for what bad ‘beppened — 
leased, madam, to wart for me at head-quartera, 
Twill soe you again presently all who are connected 
with M de Marbout have a nght to my regard” 
‘Tho Emperor assigned on the spot a piiquet of chas- 
seurs from ns own guard as an escort, vunted the 
lady again in the course of the day, loaded her with 
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attentions, and munificently indemnified the losses 
she had sustained.” 

Prior to the battle of Austerlits, French columns 
sre aw carer Gora Germany and Iialy jn all dreo 


of November atived st Saicbary the the oor corps of Ber- 
nadotte, for whose presence eo much anxiety had 
been sraced — 
At ste we were at peace wil 
September the Emperor had even eueate mute treaty 
of neutrality with Ferdinand IV, which allowed 
Saint Cyr, who oocupied that city, to evacuate Naples, 
join Massena in Upper Italy, and, with his corps, 
follow him up to the gra grand army emmy, which they reached 
on the 28th November. Searoely however, had the 
troops of Saint Cys quitted the itan territories, 
when the » ill advised by ministers, and, 
above all, by nm creed Oy broke the Pesta, 
opened bis harbours to the enemies of the Emperor, 
and received into his states twelve thousand Russians, 
and eight thousand English. It was on learning these 
occurrences that Napoleon, in one of hia most ¢ violent 
balletin, stigmatized the Queen of Naples ss the 
nde ; and subsequent events having 
Maal to his its but too powerful an authority, 
the fate of Nuples was d 
‘At length arrived the grest day, when, according 
to the expression of Napoleon, “the son of Austerlitz 
arore.” All our forces were concentrated on the 
same point, about forty Teagues beyond Vienna. 
There remained only wrecks of the Austrian 
army, the division ‘of Prince Charles not having been 
able to triumph over the skilful mancuvres which 
held it distant from the line of operations ; but the 
Razssiana, of themselves, were ampere to us in num- 
ber, while their army was composed, in greater 
of fresh troops, Hlnsion bad reached = high pitch 
in the enemy's camp. The north of Europe hes its 
Gascons no tha the south of France: the Russian 
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outh, as I afterwards learned, expressed their com 
Hience in loud boasting. ‘The evening before the 
battle, the Emperor Alexander having sent the Prinoe 

reali, one of his aidesde-camp, to Napoleon 
with a flag of troce, this young man conld not 
goveru his petalance,eved in presence ofthe Emperor. 
‘As the conference took place in private, no one knew 
the nature of the “ impertinence ;” but Rapp, being 
in attendance, heard Bonaparte exclaim, in diamissing 
the messenger, “ When you are on the heights of 
Montmartre! 'T can reply to such impertinence only 
with my camnon.” Singular phrase, while in thought 
we transport ourselves to the time when it became a 


prediction, 
As to the battle, properly 0 called, I am able to 
speak of it almost as if I had been present, havi 
had the lively satisfaction of seeing my friend Ges 
‘Rapp soon after in Hamburg. graphic relation 
‘was as follows: — 

“When we arrived at Austerlitz, the Russians, 
‘ignorant of the Bupace's doit dispositions to draw 

em to the ground upon which he had resolved to 
engage, and beholding ouradvanced guards yield before 
their columns, conceived the victory won. According 
to their notions, the bciairy ms hives a} to 
secure an easy trium; t the battle began — the; 
found what it wea to gh and on every pin ‘were 
repulsed. At one o'clock, the vittory was still un- 
certain; for they fought admirably. They resolved 
on a last effort, and directed close masses against our 
centre, The imperial guard deployed: artillery, 
cavalry, infantry, were marched agninst a bridge which 
the Russians attacked, and this movement, concealed 
from Napoleon by the inequality of the ground, was 
not observed by us. At moment J was standi 
near him, waiting orders. At onoe arose on our 
the rolling of a heavy fire of musketry ; the Russians 
were repulsing one of our brigades. ' Hearing this 
sound, the Emperor ordered me to take the fukes, 
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two squadrons of chaaseurs, one of grenadiers of the 
ipr gad ts atuare the ate of toes, Tet off at 

gallop, and, before advancing a cannon-shot, per- 
oeived the disaster. The Russian cavalry had pened 
our squares,and were sabring ourmen. In the distance 


and were planted in against us. On 
a nate bere a, on my right General 
Allemagne. ‘Courage, my brave fellows!” cries 
to my party; ‘behold’ your brothers, your friends, 
butchered; let us avenge them, avenge our stanfarda! 
Forward!’ These few words inspired my soldiera ; 
we dashed, at fall speed, upon the gune, and carried 
them, The enemy’s horse, which ewaited our attack, 
were overthrown by the vigour of the same charge, 
and fied in confusiou, as we pursued, over the 8 
of our own squares. In the meantime the Russians 
rallied; but, a squadron of horse grenadiers coming 
to our neristancts 1 vould a halt, and await a 
reserves of the Russian we ol 
ted this charge wae tereble.” The brave Morkad 
fell by my side. It was veritable butchery where we 
it man to man, and so mingled together, that the 
infantry on neither side dared to fire, lest they should 
kill their own men. The intrepidity of our 
finally bore us in triumph over all opposition: the 
enemy fied in disorder under the eyes of both 
Emperors of Austria and Russa, These soverei 
had taken their station on a rising ground, in onder 
to be apectators of the contest. They ought to have 
been satisfied, for I can assure you they wituessed no 
child's play. For my own part, my good friend, I 
never passed 20 delightful a day. ‘The Emperor 
foonive me most graciously when I arrived to tell 
im that the victory was ours; I still grasped 1} 
broken sabre, and as this scratch upon my head bled 
very copiously, I was all co with gore. He 
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samod me general of division ‘The Rosnans returned 
not agam to the charge,—they enongh ; we 

tured every thing, — their cannon, their baggage, 
pr Lect “iad Prace Homan was Soe 


Such was Rapp’s recital, and, m many long and 
interesting conversations with ths excellent man, 
I leaned other details, which will appear in ther 
proper place What now remame of Austerlitz? The 
sid sedi glory —and magmitcent picture 
of Gerard, the idea of winch was suggested to the 
Emperor by the sight of Rapp, vovered with blood 

day after the battle, the Emperor bemg still in 
the teau of Austerlits, Prince Lichtenstem, the 
former envoy at Ulm, armved i the cveuny with 
a meseage Franc, proposing an interven 
‘This was accepted, and the ceremouial concluded on 
the spot to take place on the morrow, the 4th, fur the 
battle had been tought on the 2d December, exutly 
the first aomyersary of Napoleon’s corouation The 
French Emperor on horseback found bumscit frst at 
the place appomted tor the meetins, at « windmill, 
about three leagues from Austerhts Immediately 
after, the Emperor of Austria arnved, i an open 
carnage When Napoleon observed bum approaching, 
te alighted, advanced on foot, surrounded by hie 
aides P, and embraced Francy on awostey 
mm Dunng the internew, Napoleon was attends 
by Berthaer only, and Frans by Prince Lichtenstem, 
‘50 that the ardes-de-camp—trom one of whom, Lav- 
naton, I received these —could not overhear 
the conference, the subject of which it 1 easy to 
divme I can portray to myselt Bonaparte, endes- 
vounag to seduce his vanqmshed cnemy by those 
inmuating wonte of which he possessed the secret 
an go great a seeking, n some sort, to palate 
ius own Bor! the exterior of affected modesty - 
we may, mm hke manner, pant the humhation of t! 
future father-w-law, forced to obey the umperious 
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dictate of necessity. What a situation for the sncoes- 
sor of Charles V The Emipeccrn resincd Weciner 
early two hours, and separated aa they had met, 
with an embrace. On returning clowly towards his 
army, the Emperor must lave experienced the inter- 
tal complacency of gratified pride: he seemed wholly 
absorbed in meditation, which he suddenly broke 
to send an aide-de-camp to the Emperor of Austria, 
Savary was selected for this purpose. The object of 
the mission was to inform is, that the messen- 
ger had orders to proceed to the hesd-quarters of 
Alexander, to receive his adherence to the terms, as 
sd upon by the two Emperors in their conference. 
‘Aoxander agreed to every thing, saying, that since 
the King of the Romans (the only title yet vouch- 
safed to the Emperor of Austria) was satistied, a0 was 
he; that be his oe only had be interfered, and, 
juently, now found himself — havi 
no with to form for himtelf ‘Thus terminated the 
hostilities of this campaign, which elevated the glory 
of Napoleon to the highest pitch, The diplomacy of 
France and Austria assembled in Presburg, and there 
the negotiations were begun and carried on till the 25th, 
when all was concluded on that day three monthe 
from the time Napoleon left Paris, Russia, though 
he had taken part in the war, took none in the nego- 
berger ilitiea cessed between her and France, 
but without any treaty of being established. 
‘The ‘Emperor bad solemnly snsonnced to his 
Senate, on leaving Paris, that he wished no - 
Seema oe ace and he kept his word. ign, 
apparent chat aes of the Emperor of the 
rench did not bind the King of ltaly, he so ordered 
matters, that, by the treaty of Presburg, were cone 
ceded —not to but to Italy—the ancient 
territories of Venice in Dalmatia and Albania. In 
virtue of the same treaty, the Elector of Bavaria, 
with the title of king, received the principality of 
Eichstett, a part of the territory of Passau, the Tyrol, 
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and the important city of Augsburg. Tha Elector of 
Wirtemberg waa iikceue raised to fhe real i dignity, 
and all the Austrian in Swat Wy, 
and Orteneau, een tek betreee the two new 
and the Elector of Baden created Grand Dake. 
To have the a] oi some concessions, 
Saltsburg and ‘were yielded to Austria, 
while to the Archbishop algerie is signed 
the principality of Wasta 
duchy ; Napoleon thus rewarding the: Good sedesate 
with a provinoe, for the hospitable reception he had 
given him, on his way to conquest, The same treat 
recognized the independence of the Batavian an 
Helvetian republics, while it disapnulled the Teu- 
tonic order, Thus was explained to me the expres- 
sion, “ I have views on Germany,” ax employed by 
the Emperor in our last interview. 

After the battle of Austerlits, Napoleon established 
himself for a few days at Brann, in order to superin- 
tend the cantoning of his troops. Here he ascertained 
the losses, sent Ins aide-de-camp to visit the hospitals, 
and to present, in his name, each wounded soldier 
with a polos, (16s. 8d) ‘To all wounded officers 
algo, he caused gratifications to be distributed, from 
five to three thousand francs, (4 2] to £ 125,) aooord- 

to their rank. 

0 Emperor then set out for Schambrann, where 
be arrived. without ping at Vienne, through 
which he passed during t. On the morning 
shar Kis Priva, he teocived Yor the bias tine tie 
Prossian minister, M. de Haugwits, who had been 
for some time in Vienna, ting with Talley- 
rand, and who found ‘88 critically situated 
as can well be conceived for a diplomatist. The 
Prong ervey was rey acl received, as may Le 
au) id treated with haughtiness and severity. 

Bs ipa ‘iat ® loyal conduct,” deranded the Emperet, 
«which your master holds towards us? I¢ would 
have been far more honourable to have declared war 
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at once, although he has no canse for eo doug, Then 
he would have served Ins new ales, for I should 
have had to look two ways before giving battle. 
You would ‘ho the frends of ll partes: that 1s not 
posuibles ‘you must choose between them and me, 
you wish to side with’ these gentlemen, go—I 
oppee 1 not but, f you hold with me, t desire 
aucerity, or I separate myself from you: fer 
Paneer 
am that Ives my alhes, ‘ou per- 
mut, m Hanover, «’body of thiry thoveand Rowlane 
to commumcate with the army across your 
states: nothing can jushfy such conduct; y 1 an 
overt act of hostity' If your powers are not sufi 
caeotly ample to treat of all these questzons, inform 
ronal 3 I shall march agamnat my enemies wherever 
they are to be found” Emperor was so excited, 
my informant, Lauriston, and spoke so loud, that 

we heard him very distinctly, although in s different 


apartment, 

The stustion of the Prussian envoy was a delicate 
one; the more 50, too, that the gmevances of which 
Napoleon complained were not without foundation. 
The truth 1s, that Haugwitz had come from Berlin 
solely in quality of observer, and having only condi- 

iostrachons Had the Emperor been beaten 
by the coalitron, the cai +t of Berlin had mstructed 
1% ib remy fionkly » declare tor the victors, 
but the result of tne battle bemg eo emmently nm 
favour of the Frendh, the olyest of the mavon dazed 
not even be ‘Seemg that Prussia was hikel 
to be alone t tnumphant Frence—that fase, 
unguestionably, would soon be agreed upon—urged 
on, moreover, by the menacing words of Napoleon, 
who never threatened m yan, M de Haugwits, 
finding no other means of averting the storm ready 
to burat upon his country, took upon tumself, unau- 
thorized by hus sovereign, to agn 2 treaty, m virtue 
of which, the margravates of Bareuth and Anspach 
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were exchanged for Hanover. 1 am far from any 
intention of just such a procedure, but, donbe. 
less, the same ae not to be lad upon the 
ambassador, asf he had acted under 
stances. In that case, his meredible waut of address 
could not have been too Severely reprobated 1n ex- 

changmg two provinces for Banover, which bele 
to England, and for which his master would have 
to account to that government, But hope was still 
at Berlin, though despur only prevented itself to 
Haugwitz at Vienna, and he thought, by thus sacri- 
*Safite & part, to save the whole 

these things were transacting in the Austrian 
capa T learned, by my bulletins, that the Count de 
Hardenberg, by order of iis master, had concluded 
new treaty with —a circumstance which 
rendered che. postion ot Prussia, with regard to her 
sumaltaneous ales, ex. lous and com- 
alt alla ceedingly harvard: id 

phcated. How get out of this embarrasement ¢ yet 
Jet free of it they must, while Frederick Wslham 
and his cabinet saw no means of safety To Na 
leon, they could no longer allege even a dubious pl 
of neutrahty, Thus, war could not be avoided * the 
only estion Was, hall sibs wath Fanon ce England « 


The ‘was in the of eoent vi try, and 
te latter had granted a subady of fifteen 

Hangwits, having hus treaty at Vienna, vot 
out Immediately for On the road, he’ met 
Colonel Pfuhl, to anfocm hum of the treaty 


concluded by the cabinet at home. The tno returned 

to Berhn together. At this moment, all the diploma- 

usta were mn motion, although Bonaparte had greatly 

sumpliied ther calling; tor, as far as concerned hum, 

only two principles now composed the diplomatic 
—* My will, or war.” 

Ys Prusan ‘Majesty, as may well be imagined, 


sean Ee 2G pan om) be allows, “a par of 
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expressed the most lively dissatisfaction with the pro- 
ings at Vienna. Never, perhaps, hed sovereign 

been in more cruel perplexity. Under 

ifficulties of the case, recourse was bad to one of 
thoae political shifts, which may retard, but can never 
avert, the danger. It waa Conceived, that the clause 
of the treaty which respected Hanover might be 
refused, at least until the sanction of England should 
be obtained,—a sanction which, very obviously, 
would not be procured. To escape the immediate 
resentment of Napoleon, the two margravates were 
sacrificed, and Hanover waa received as in pledge, 
till the conclusion of a general peace. After gill, 
Emperor, in thus dealing away Hanover, absolutely 
bestowed nothing : it belonged not to him—ot 
even by military occupation ; e ocoupyil 
division had been recalled at the commencement 
the campaign. 

Still there were Lopes for Prussia, The Russians, 
indeed, had retired from the field of battle at Auster- 
lita, but without renouncing all hostile action: the 
Emperor Alexander had not acknowledged Napoleon. 
either as Emperor of the French, or King of Italy. 
Iremomber to have heard even, that, having occasion 
to write before the battle, the superscription of his 
letter rav,—‘ To the Chief of the French govern- 
ment.” In fact, at this very moment, while the 
French cabinet at Vienna knew nothing of the new 
treaty with England, and entertained uo doubts of 
the validity of the one just signed by Haugwits, the 
Russian general, Buxhoewden, at the head of a. corps 
of thirty thousand men, after passing the Vistula at 
‘Warsaw, wes in fall march for Bohemia. This was 
one of the fruits of Alexander’s journey to Berlin: 
that prince had induced the King of Prussia to make 
common canse with the coalition; but the fortune of 
Napoleon had anticipated the declaration. Duroc 
had witnessed the interviews of the two sovereigns ; 
but their political negotiations had been so adroitly 
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d, under this, in appearance, ameable iter. 
cous tbat neither he, nor our minuter, Delafarest, 
spite of their rare ity, could discover, certanly, 
rs which part the Pruvan cabmnet would odheré, 
Probably the humself had not exactly made up 
hu own mud, and, besid&, there existed a difference 
of opmion am ins counsellors, of whom M de 
berg and the Queen inched more directly to 
hoshbty agamst France, than did Frederick Wiliam 
Amud these various diplomatic arrangements, results 
of ns Inte brilliant successes, the Emperor reverved 
intelligence of the disaster of » Which had 
been ngarly contemporaneous with the surrender of 
‘Ulm to his own arms Adnural Villeneuve, who, 
with Gravina, commanded the cominned flects of 
France and Spam, sailed from Cadiz, with the inten- 
tion of attacking the Enghsh fleet under the orders of 
the famous Admiral No ‘The southern shores of 
the Pemmsula witnevwed this navel combat, in which 
-one French engaged thirty-three British ships, 

and, notwithstanding thi» equality of force, exghteen 
of our fleet were captured or destroyed * ‘This great 
battle gave to the world a new proof of our mferionity 
at sea, both m materiel and seamanship Admiral 
Calder had given us & lesson which Nelson completed, 
—but at the expense of his hfe A bloodier naval 
engagement had not taken place sce the renowned 
Armada Its sue was equivalent to the destruction of 


© In Enghsh writers, diveinty of statement xppeare relative 
to Nekon force, but the but secounin mabe it saounttoouly 
twinty-seven sail of the line, which were brought unto action 1m 
Gallinpwood the oof thateen th ee eT cadet af 
teen tm 9 
aula of the previous day, an advanced squadron of eux two- 
deckers 1s mentioned — Now, strange aa it may appess, writers 
Eiuled tn dl arder of fight soong the line of bate apes 
1m the order oj 
‘The dumm of thr wocd desk wheter Bournenoo sm 
aa night oa wrong — Toanslater 
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our whole fleet, since the thirteen ships that escaped 
to Cadiz were almost wrecks, For a espace, courage 
gave hope to the French, as I learned by my infor- 
mation from Vienna; but finally they were obliged 
to yield to the speror fgets of the enemy. Our 
naval power was thus i ak itely pentreed, 0d & a 
end pnt to every thought of an attempt upon England. 
Thelday was fatal to three admirals; Nelson lost his 
life in the fight, Gravina died of his wounds, and 
Villeneuve, a prisoner, was carried to England, where 
he committed suicide. 

The news of this disastrous conflict was known 
from public report, and from foreign papers,sbnt all 
intelligence of it was prohibited in France; and so 
carefully was the catastrophe then concealed, that, 
till the Restoration, not one public print dared to 
epeak of it, throughout the whole extent of the 
empire, The details, however, were no secret at 
Hamburg. The mercantile interest waa speedily 
iaheroee of Shen od PS bed lenrned casay of the 
particu! ym my own agents, receiving an: 
communication or official statement from the minister 


for foreign affairs then at Vienna, 
The intelligence gave profound uneasiness to Na 
leon ; but of ite first he allowed no indication 


to appear. 1 lent the more credit to my information 
i point, that I knew Bonaparte never permitted 
two things to engross him equally at one and tho 
same time. When events justled with his projects, 
he Iaid them up, so to speak, for the future, in order 
to consider them at a fitting season; but banished 
from hia thoughta—such incredible empire could he 
exercise over himself —every reflection which might 
distract his mind from the dominating idea of the 
moment. Thus, entirely absorbed in the design of 
terminating the campaign by one grand stroke, he 
escaped provisionally from the thoughts of Trafalgar; 
and to this ability of concentrating his whole mental 
energies on one aim, success is often to be ascribed. 
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General Repp, to whove visit my readers 
are so much indebted, not reached Flambui 
direct. He had made a tour, both of businces anc 
leaaure. “We had been fifteen days at Schan- 
yuna,” continued the “ since the battle 
but I’had not resumed my duties of aidede-camy 
near the Emperor's person, when he sent for, an 
asked me, ‘If my wound would permit of travelling ?” 
Upon aesurance in the affirmative, ‘Go, then,’ said 
he, ‘bo off, and relate the details of the batile of 
Ansterlits te Marmont; make him curse his stars 
that he wos not with us Iset out, and agreeably 
to myginstructions, presented myself at Grats. Here 
T found Marmont sufficiently cast down at having 
been absent on that day. I told him, always 
in conformity with the Emperor’s directions, that 
negotiations were begun, but nothing concluded ; 
he was, therefore, to hold himself in readiness for 
either event. 1 took cognizance of the state of his 
army in Stiria, and the number of enemica in his 
front; aud, after instructing him to seud spies in 
abundance into Fungus, and to transmit to the 
Emperor the result of their , E took the road 
to Laybach, Here I joined ena, at the head of 
the eighth corps of the army, to whom I communicated 
the Emperor's intention he should march, with 
all speed, upon Vienna, in case of hescing that nego- 
tiations been broken off. Thence I continued 
my progress to Venice, and efterwards till I had 
fallen in with Saint Cyr and his troops, who lind 
gies oo abort, ‘aad rome their ae hed 
japles, the Emperor ving, by thi time, learned the 





treachery of the king, and ding of English aud 
Russians. Having these various missions, 

returned by way of Klagenfurth, where I saw 
Marshal Ney, and ou iy joined the Emperor 


at Munich, Here I much pleasure in findi: 
assembled all our friends, and also the excellent 
Josephine, who is always amiable—ever as you have 
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imown her. For my I was delighted on my 
arrival to hear that the Bimperor hea Eugene 
I was present at his marriage with the Princess 
‘Augusta. As to that affair, you know ftes are not 
much to my , and the Emperor might very 
well have di with ‘iy services as chamberisia, 
Engene had no idea of what wes going forward, 
when the Emperor sent to desire his presence at 
Munich with all speed. He, too, is still the same; 
always our old comrade. At first he felt not over 
leased with a political marriage ; but, after secit 
ia intended, he got quite in raptures, and really, 
do tssure you, ohe is charming.” 
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CHAPTER Vil. 


FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES IN YRANCE—SPECUI ATIONS 
OF OUVBARD—INJUSTICE OF THE EMPEROR — 
TRANSACTIONS AT HAMBURG — ASSASSINS — PRE- 
BENCE OF MIND—OVERTURES TO MR ¥OX—HIs 

US CONDUCT — ELEVATION OF THE MFMBERS 
OF THE IMPERIAL FAMILY —WAR WITH PRI SSIA-—~ 
YTS RESULTS—BATTLE OF JENA—DEATH OF THE 
DUKE OF BRUNSWICK, 





Wan the Emperor might naturally have expected 
that his brilliant euccess would rouse the public ming 
in Franoe, he learned that a general alarm was spread~ 
ing, the bank assailed, aud its notes at five per cent 
discount. At the same time, in Hamburg, the paper 
money of France had reached twenty two per cent 
below par. The public funds wero falling; and 
condition of this grand thermometer of pablic opmion 
had 2 corresponding effect upon the imperial temper. 
An immense financial enterprize of the famous M. 
Covent vee eee cause of the embarrass- 
ments of 1805. To this speculation the treasury had 
lent iteelf; and, had the original scheme been fol- 
Towed out, under the management and rigid probit 
of the projector, there can be no question that it 
would have proved advantageous to Spain, and ulti- 
mately to France. 

knew M. Ouvrard well: the majority of the facts 
now to be related, passed under my own eyes; and, in 
1808, during a visit to Hamburg, he him.elf informed 


amie of the details of his gigantic operations. Though 
# bankrupt in 1806, befare the 16¢b Brumsie, he hed 
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realized sixty millions, (£ 2,500,000) on which he 
owed not a single franc. This celebrated financier, 
the astonishing variations iu hia fortune, the activits 
of his life, and the immense undertakings in whi 
it was passed, have excited gen attention. 
Upon these a judgment is not to be hastily formed; 
for the sou of = manufacturer, who, by his 
unaided efforts, could raise himself into such eminence, 
is no ordinary peroon. At the same time, the 
onour of his @ probity and secrecy 
vue which he Kept his eopgement, a not ry 
ittle in procuring him the management fairs, 
Man: atime have { witnessed the arte and the neennoas 
First Consul, Jainly employed to obtain a 
single revelation capable of compromising any one, 
gularly interrogate my old recollections, 
in order to explain the gradual progress of the fright- 


contractors for supplying the Spanish fleet. Thi 
situation he owed to the Prince of Peace, which, in 
three years, netted fifteen millions, (625,000) 
aocounta being held in piastres at three anda 
fraction, while in reality they were worth nearly five 
and a half francs, But then this money was in Mexico, 
and Spain could not bing it home ; yet hermarine must 
‘be vietualled. While we were still at the Luxembourg, 
one morning, (25th January, 1800,) during breakfast, 
the Firat Consul said to me, “ Bourrienne, my part 
istaken; I $rder Ouvrard to be arrested.” —“ General, 
have you proofs against him?”—* Proofs! Is he 
not # contzsctor? Ke must disgorge! All these con- 
tractors and provision venders are so many knaves, 
How have they made their fortunes? at the expense 
of the state, — I will no longer suffer such disorder. 
They have millions; they wallow in insolent hi 3 
while my soldiers have neither bread nor shoes! I'll 
no more of that, At the latest, I shall speak to the 
Council to-day, and we'll see what is to be done.” 
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I wated with Impatience ‘tus retura, to know what 
had passed “ Well, General ?”—« The order i¢ 
given.” I nas unessy about Onvrard, thus treated 
more lke a Turk than a citizen of the Republic; but 
learned mm the evening that the arrest had not been 
executed, because he cduld not be found On the 
morrow, I knew pontively that s member, whom I 
do not name, escaped from the council-room for a 
minute, and, writing on a ship of paper with a penal, 
advertised, by & fathful domestic, the unfortunate 
fmancaer of his . Before evading the officers, 
Ouvrard had secured hus private papers: thus no one 
was qpmpromsed The Consul, how ever, had his 
cunosity astified on one pomt,—he found souchers 
that the contractor had lent such and such sums to 
Madame Bonaparte, 

Some days afterwards, Ouyrard dehvered himself 

up. Funous at his Poakacte ‘wag equally 
at this, “The foal,” said he, speaking to 
me on the subject, “he hittle knows what 1s awaiting 
lum! He thinks he will thu, make the pubhie 
beheve he bas clean hands,—that he has nothing to 
fear: but 1t bed play ; he shall not thus come round 
me, It i in vain to talk. Bourmenne, you ma} 
depend upon thi, thet, when a man has so mucl 
money, he cannot have come honestly by it; and, 
Desdes, all these fellows with such fortunes are dan- 
» Ina revolutionary time, no one ought to 
wwe more than three mullions, (£125,000) and that 
even 1s too much.” 

‘As Ouvrard had many and powerful friends, great 
interest was made to get some one to speak m Ins 
behalt. Berthier, notwithstandiug many entreaties, 
refused. “I dare not—at 1 quite mpossble; he 
would say that Madame Visconti’s prnmoney was at 
the bottom.” I cannot exactly remember to what 
como the contractor owed his freedom, but 

e was not long confined; and, grenting his hbera 
ton, Bonaparte asked hum for twelve millions, (half 
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a million sterling,) which Ouvrard refused. He had 
his revenge, however; for, wishing to set out to 
sopllg, iroogh Talleyrnd, for «opel peoyort 
be & spe 
thus becasse the victim of too Heat canton. t 
twas in the tabinet and cau fancy 
diy No! the only answer to the minister’ 
en we were left alone, 
you not quite of opinion, Bourrienne, that Onvrard 
‘a good job of his affair with the Prince af 
Peace? bat then why, like an imbecil, send Talley- 
rand to ask me for s passport? ‘That awakens sus- 
picion. Why not have got a pessport as every body 
else does? In it I who grant Shem? He is 2 fool— 
80 much the worse for himself.’ 
I was sorry for the wim shure many 
less so, that Ouvrard had me 8 


arrangements he might make 
brother undertook the mission, and. jah a 
found in Mexico seventy-one millions of 
to government, which were hia brot Leroi ine 
millions for ths Sp ia fleet at Brest, set apart and 
marked. In 1802, a frightful scarcity devolated 
France. A remedy bad become absolately necessary, 
oth to save and to quiet the people, Ouvrard was 
applied to, and, wie W. erghe, undertook to 
import gai ie a. Thi they did to the amount of twenty. 
£1,085,000,) accepting for this sum, 
drawn fo by fo alge em renders, Ld 
at six monthe, government selli e grain. 
due, the bills were dshonoured but six monthe 
afterwards the freasury offered to pay, on condition 
that government should retain half the profit on the 
commence. The victuallers refused, and the trea- 
found it to be still more rofitable to pa} 
nothing. The hope of recovering this debt ind 
the house to continue trausactions with government, 
till at length, ia 1804, the three 
Wanlesberghe, and Seguin, of whom the pias 


hearing the 
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the responmble, were creditors to the amount of 
one hundred and two millions, (4,250,000) The 
effecta of the retarding these treavury payments were 
begumng to react to a very senous ettent, when 
Oneeid ant Com) to acce] ¥ gguern cn the 
revelvers-gene one ‘hundred an one, 
and to pay off the one hundred and two which 
government owned In thus contract Desprez was 
agent, to whom the house transferred their bonds at 
a decount 
Tn 1805, Ouvrard contracted with the treasury for 
the current expenses of the year, to the amount of 
four hgndred millions, (416,500,000) At this time, 
burty-two aie ea were due fiom Span of a subd 
of seventy-one (nearly £8,000,000,) whic] 
she had agreed to my ty wile & gnevous famine 
dm that country Ouviard was despatched to 
id, to negotiate the payment of the outstanding 
bm and, on berg aoorges contented bien the 
anish government vast ize of conduct 
the excluave trade of sta ‘alomes und of: smaportsng of 
Ins own account the gold and mlver bullion received 
from them For these privileges, he agreed to pay to 
‘France the thirty-two millions, and to bring corn into 
the country After some delay and difficulty, subso- 
gaenty even to his fulfilment of the condition, the 
following treaty, ly the most extraordimary 
ever entered into sovereign and 4 private 
individual, was signed by Charles WV of Spam and 
M Ouvrard of Pars,—* Ouvrard and Company are 
authorized to export, to ai! tho harbours of the New 
‘World, all merchandise and provisions necessary tor 
thar cousumpt, and to import from all the Spanieh 
eolomes, darmg the sohole of the war with England, 
ali artwles of gold or silver commg from these 
colomes” —Immet after the mgmag of ths 
compact, whence the was to derive half the 
proft. Guvrard received asceptances from the tren- 
sury of Madrid, for the sum of one hundied and 
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ixty-two millions (£6,750,000) in piastres, to be 
tought from punk, Tn the Bnd sn he paid 
off the debt to France, and brought into Spain two 
millions of quintels of grain, at twenty-six france 
(4), le 84.) the quantal This required enormous 
outlay; and, before be could reap any edvantage, or 
even be reimbursed for his advances to the treasury 
of Paris, it was n to bring the pi into 
arope” Some tials being golover the ngliah 
government agreed to facilitate thie part of the 
arrangement, and furnished four frigates for traus- 
porting the specie, 

Ouvrard had ouly commenced these saxing opera 
tions when the Emperor precipitated himself from 
the camp at Boulogne upon Germany, Funds were 
fognired. ‘Ouvrard was sent for —negotiated success- 

ly with the house of at Amsterdam—and 
instantly returned to _ oe, midst of the 
mm jering prospects iguntio specus 
Istions, he found Tipeelf at once menaced by & crisis 
brought on rerone the misconduct of his agent, 
Desprez, who, without consulting his principal, had 
‘agreed to pay up the four hundred millions for the 
current expenditure, In these circumstances, the 
tre ‘thought iteelf suthorized to draw ‘upon 
Ouvrard for millions, (£2,083,000,) the minister 
declaring he had granted to the partners a very 
advantageous disposition, and that, trasting to this 
sum being remitted, he had come under obligations. 
The money wes sent ; but afew days after arrived in 
Mate ® commteeicase fom Paris, ae ea ofa 

inisteris atch for Ouvrard, to collect all 
pr rrgircer dared ae ag The treary 
was in the grontest embarrassment, alarm becoming 
Elowing:— The teeny, bya coer, bad sath 

wing — 7, by a circular, aut 
rized the reosivers-general to remit to Desprez all 
their di le fands, to be to ita account 
current for liquidation of the bonds held by him. 
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Such am authorization was probably very wrong, 
but Desprez resolved to profit thereby, ana entered 
into tions which, in his situation, were very 
im nt. He wrote to the receive to 
transmit to him all the money th could procure 
below eight per cent, proiaising an advance above this 
rate. sy poured in from all quarters, and chests 
were daily recsived in ’s office, from every 
part of France. He lent millions to the mer- 
chants of Paris, which reduced him to straits for 
ready cash ; to meet the demand, he placed in the bank 
the treasury bonds, which hud, to an extent, been 
Tiquidated by the oume remitted through the reoeivers- 
genert a wan foand on presenting the bills of 
jesprez. The bank became alarmed when Despre2, 
‘instead of specie, sent in only his acceptances, and 
saleacaee a toexplain the state rq — 
augmented, and were in by the public ; 
in short, & species of ‘tanadverie seized all minds i 
the bank suspended paymenta, and its hills fell twelve 
per cont at one stroke, Terrified at such a orisis, in 
the absence of the Emperor, the minister of the 
treasury, M. Marbois, convoked a council, wherein 
Joseph presided, at which z and Wanlerberghe 
were examined. Informed of all, Quvrard hastened 
from Madrid, applied to his correspondent Hope, and 
negotiated a sale of fifteen millions of piastres, at 33 
francs each. Ouvrard had purchased these piastres 
at 8 franca, consequently was very happy to di 
of them at this rate ;* but his abrupt departure fom 
Madrid, and the state of financial matters at Paris, 
alarmed the Spanish government, which withdrew 
from ita engagement, and he was thus unable tomeke 
any sdvance of piastres. ‘The bankruptcy of Desprez 
roduced a dreadful result on houses that had 
‘itherto enjoyed boundless coulidanoe, and through. 


ne ae ined om each piastre sevenpence halfpenny ster- 
1g. — . 
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out France, sebers the criss continsed to auiiste oll 


minds, tt the news of the vi of Assteriits, and 
hope approaching peace tl ent. 
Precisel tn if to temper the pride of victory, the 


Emperor learned the troublesome situation of his 
and bank on the dky following the battle of 
Austerlitz. He previously knew there were some 
difficulties, but then’ was informed of the full 
extent of the e The numerous and affiicting 
reports transmitted, accelerated his departure from 
‘Vienna; and the very evening of his return to Paris, 
aa I have heard, while going up the stair of the 
Tuileries, he pronounced the dismissal of the minister 
of finance, de Marbois. The severity of that 
fanctionary had raised him up many enemies, and 
yet he was accused of having compromised the state 

rough weakness. Even Madame de Stael, w 
bearing the unyielding firmness of Marbois ext 
seid, “He firm! he only a reed bronzed.” Bo 
that as it may, Napoleon's resentment knew no 

ids ; and Marbois was replaced by Mollién. 

So finished this fatal cataatrophe in finance : but all 
was not yet over with Ouvrard, It may naturally be 
supposed that the imperial hand—not always a hand 
of justice—sometimes made its grasp be felt. In 
Fel , 1806, the Emperor issued two decrees, in 
which he declared the contractors for 1804 and 1805, 
with their agent Desprez, debtors to the state for 
eighty-ceven millions (£8,625,000,) received since 
the 16th August, and applied by them to private and 
personal speculations with Spain, Who would not 
‘think, from this last expressfon, that Napoleon had 
taken no interest in the mi Project of the two 
Americas? He was fy, and deeply too, con- 
cerned in it; but he must acts never be known in 
any thing not successful. Armed with the authority 








© Among other houses which were thus ruined, waa that of 
1M. Hervas, father-in-law to General Duroc. 
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of his own decrees, he seized everywhere the cffecta 
and piastres of the company, and made a great deal 
of money ; and, if advantage can result to a soverei 
from the prostitution of public credit, he enjoyed sur 
advantage, together wi Aol Sossnstien —_ 
reduced an enterprising #ubject, the partner of a kin, 
in the commerce of the two worlds, an less than two 
years, to a state of bankruptcy. 

These interesting ils have seduced me some- 
what from my path: I now enter my cabinet of 
minister plenipotentiary, wherein events not a little 
curions occasionally took place, The year 1606 
began my troubles, with the effecta of the literary 
propensities of Louis XVIII, in shape of « “ Declara- 
tion,” transmitted by post on the 2d of January. 
This production had dispersed in vast numbers, 
being in a form ensily transmissible, even into France, 
asa letter. On the 16th, T received a despatch from 
Fouché, with three envelopes of the work of the 
Pretender, urging me to procure a3 many such as 
possible, and transmit them to him. From this duty T 
got free, by pleading ite impossibili , knowing wel 
‘that the object was to compromise individuals, who 
hed received = bier without being avan o of ita con. 
tents, ig dispersion, Dumouries, whose carriage 
was loaded with copies, had been very active; indeed 
his occupation had now dwindled to vending pamphlets, 
more or less indifferent. At this date, Germany, and 
especially the Hanse Towns, were inundated with 





such writings. Before the ation, one of the 
most odious of these bad appeared under 
the title, “Bonaparte, whiok art in Heaven, hallowed 
be thy name.— inted by the Pope.”* The 


expressions wore horrible, and I never could discover 
the author, thongh I prevented the circulation of this 
fearful tract. Fauche-Borel, our old friend, was very 
active in printing these annoyances. 
* Bo der du bist beilgt werde dein 
ashes "Rome, in der paaiisben Backdrdery - 
- 
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In February, pens cable’ to enews biiy 28 
information received from the sminists lice in 
Levemple, Sad formed « nlet “rl, ri 

a inet the Hi fe 6 
‘Emperor. ‘The name was an anagram of Bonard, the 
trae appellation of of the former, who, in female disguise, 
had escaped from the Conciergerie in 1798; and 
represented himself to me as having been an officer 
in the light artillery, Rew examples oon of nes 
with eo much oourage and address. 

Arrivi lt te epee, ick, he 


1805, to il these » which, as he told 
me, were ies into lish porennat 
Board, instead sing th , thor 
Toseuple,” Bw be better to inform ein accomp! ie 
7 ert tm) ta 
we im, bo talled uyon me, of hi own 


ioe pein hands certain papers which 
‘concealed about his Bape ad These 
documents, og Eire in a very small character, and 
rolled up carefully, were enclosed in a tin cane,” very 
nicely made, very slender, and about six inches long. 
This case belli newer ag Frecdnd aie eae 
by any possibility to be disoove and in a wa} 
which I dare not attempt to describe, Tt contained, 
likewise, a soall file, of a brownish metal, which out 
iron as a knife cuts paper,—an instrument several 
times discovered by the of Paria ow the persons 
of other malefactors. All these papers were written 
by Lesemple, and contained extracts from the corres 
pondence of the two relative to their nefarious 
enf 8. it be wanting in the 
tials of evidgnce, [furl «eharrel bad takes 
between the two villains, at moment of emt 
ing at Harwich, and a combat Togs in oe ring 
ground of that town, with the knives which they 
had been using at the tavern. While relating this 
horrible transaction, Bouard uddenty uncovered his 
right side, and shewed me a frightful gash, still 
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Bleeding, ‘Let the reader imagine my station; alone, 
with the most athletic man I have ever beheld, baring 
his breast, covered with gore, and confiding to me 
his fearful design of murder,—not from repentance, 
bal mth be ht acre wold te more 


profitable than the at the 
same time, the Moos of his owe 7itsiny nbrccaled 
in a manner go incredible! While his es were 
thus denounced, Lesemple was on his way from 
Holland. Assured by Bonard that his Brompe axri secival 
might be peeves m ead bog Tto 
have him arrested, and had to entertain 
hensions, when, at length, he did appear, having "ee 
detained by the Russians as a spy, and, on the 10th, 
Thad him suddenly seized, wit Tie papers, of which 
he could thus conceal none. I examined him, and 
his oateaion confirmed the horrible details Before 
given by his associate. In his pocket-book w 
hee passports, fabricated by hinwelf, and vil of of 
excite the product likewise of his own manufac 
ture, Upon his person were found several packeta 
carefully made up, and each ticketed touts, but 
bab pee Gere opened, were discovered to be filled 
ly, a8 also a purse with counters of 
he game son metal ‘He wea at ce pickpocket apy, 
aming tables. was at once pic iY, 
i meni) assassin. I had promised Bonurd Bonard to wad 
Litt Paris free, ia order to reply i in person to the 
examination of the minister of police ; but as such 
charactera cannot be a single day in » place without 
being sullied with some crime, he was accused of 
i ‘cording cougnod spthe prefect the aes 
ly, prefect to the care 
of xn police, Fearing such recommendation, how- 
ver, he contrivad to ox eacape, but was taken some days 
after, and sent ander a good escort to Paris, 


instances of courage and of mind. I had 
an agent among the Swedo-Russians, named Chefneux, 
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who was detected almost um the act of esponage, with 
® balletm, just ready to be sent off to me, though 
fortunately addrcased to » merchant at Hamburg 
He had also a letter of 1coommendaton, which I had 

nocured from a gentleman jntmately known to the 

fussign minister, which saved him summary pumsh- 
ment from the Cossacks. Wath all these precautions, 
xt was atll suspected that he had some connection 
with me After many fruitless exammnations, a last 
effort romamed Chefneux, condemned to be shot, 
‘was led out to the plan of Luneburg, with a bandage 
over hia eyes he heard the word, “ Make ready,” 
given to the «quad, and the tuching of the locks of the 
muskets At this moment a person approached, and 
whispered m hus ear, m x tone of mteist and kund- 
ness, “Iam your fiiend, only «ay you know M de 
Bourrenne, and you ate saved”—“ No!” oned 
Chefneux, with aston trmness, “I should then 
he” The burdage fell hus eyes, and he was 
restored to hbertt, with the assurance of not petting 
oft so easly 2 second time It would be It to 
meection an instance of more extraordimary presence 


Sometimes, too, I had it in my power to da good, 
even by instruments ot evi! In March of this year, 
a M de Ia Ferrouays, at Brunswich, was denounced 
by the Pansian police, as s very dangerous man I 
sent the same Chefneux, givimg him fye hundred 
franca per month, to live as a gentleman, and he 
quickly inanazted hnmeelf into the good graces of the 
suspected and his fiends I was obliged to send his 
information to Pans, but, from the manner I had 
otherwise heard De la Ferronays mentioned, he bad 
awakened a hyely mterest m my mind, and I resolved 
fosave hum. Orders had been gaven for hs arvesty as 
he passed thiough Hamburg for England, notoe of 
this journey having been formarded by kus fread 
my agent Travelling under another name, with the 
fart ex protection of secretary to Lord Kinard, a 
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title granted by his lordship, and a momentary sta 
only so passing to Altona, saved him here. But he 
was soon after guilty of an improdence which had 
nearly proved fatal to himself, and compromised me. 
One evening, while at thg opera, the prefect of pohee 
came up to me, saying Ia Ferrousys was in the 
house, and requirmg an order for his arrest. 
directed my attention toa young man wearing powder, 
whom I at oneo recognized from Chefoeux’s descrip- 
tion, I still desired to befriend the young emigrant— 
but how save him now? “You must arrest him,” 
said Ito the prefect; “ but first I shall take precau- 
tions to haye it done quietly, without alarmmng the 
house; and, slipping out, I begged one, on whom T 
could rely, to pass the uns victim, 90 as not 
to be observed, and whixper lum to flee. Returning 
instantly to my box, “ Now, do your duty,” sad Ito 
the prefect; but, before he had slut the door upon 
me, I ,aw the intimation given, and Ferronays was 
on the road to Altona.* 


+ Mi, de la Ferioaays, of conuderahle note, and 
of exelent chatactety was one of the eulvest and movtastached 
frends ot BL de Riviere, with whom the ac idee 1s already ac 
quamted, 1rd whore hie offirs one of the fox noble instances of 
Buty to hue God and devotion to haere, by which the sud 

ny of the, French Revalubou ws ouanondy bughten 
The Marquis de Ravitre was bun m 1763, consequenth, 10 
1804, when tried a3 am acoomphice, m the memotable machina 
{ons of George and Paehegro, al attned tn tht th yea. 
Subsequently he underwent # most rigoioua confinement of four 
‘years; part ina dungeon in the of Iona, and afterwards, 
‘with some allevintion, granted by the humamty of his guoler, at 
Strasbourg. On the Restoration, he was cicated Duke de Riviere , 
and the [ast service which be performed to hus 1yal master, 
wan the most impoxtant of all, 25 preceptor to the Duke de Bour- 
deaux, sou of tho Duke de Berri, and then hew to the thione of 
France. This office he discharged so conseentionsls, that he 
renounced every othe engagement, g even m the spart- 
Bent of the young 1m oder that might devote mht 
tad day tothe ody and formation of hie chuacter. ‘The 
‘edneation of the Duke de Bourdeaux, so far an 1s advanced, hea 
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Bat, white exeorati espionsge and spies, I am 
coneecained toackaowieee meceesity ender w Hick: 
lay of being on his guard against the 

multitude of intagues, hatched in the vicinity of Ham- 
burg, especially surrounded, as that place waa by the 
Russians, Swedes, and English, etill in arma; and 
when the treaty with Prussia stood on such dubious 
terms. On the 5th of January, the Swedish monarch 
had shed, with i troops, to the very gute of 
Hamburg. He had menaoed fhe hapless setate with 
the atmost weight of his displeasure, for having, on 
ray demand, ordered the colours to be removed which 
had been hung out over the Austrian recruiting office. 
Deputies from the city were, aftersome delay, received 
into the royal presence, and the storm blew past. The 
king, with his aix thousand men, seemed resolved on 
playing the part of the restorer of Germany, and of 
ex! “re omar the Don Quixotte of the treaty 
of West im, At this time his head-quarters were 
Boétzenburg, on the north bank of the Elbe, Ass 
resource against duluess in this stationary warfare, 


pethupe been more carfally conducted than that of any of the 
young of Earope. He lon bis lst afte preceptor, 
the subject of this nota, rm Apnl, 1698. Upan the Duke de 
Rivire's death ‘pounced, Charles X, fehngly sud, 


ly eunous —* Aa an explewion of tender reepect for the 
memory of the Duke de Rive, Charles X. bas taken charge of 
Js oat go un arer that e ay be educated log wth the 
Duke de Bourdeaux. Like bu father, young De Rivitre will 
of or ome eo af of iteaioy has Lng ae 
‘Rot expenence mm - 
‘Thos que prated m 1600 ——In fice jeaooas 
have found many proofs of 
phhch the two parbor new vey dierenty.M. % Paronays, 


itt 
i 
te 
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the king sent for Dr Gall, then at Hamburg, where 
he lectured on his syatem, st first rejected, by falve 
acience and predudice, subsequently adopted, in conse- 
quence of his arguments, which, to my mind, are 
unanswerable. I bad much intercourse with Dr 
Gall, who has done me the honour of’ insoribing, with 
my name, one of his works on cerebral organization. 


On taking leave for the camp of his Majesty of Swe- 
don, Tobserved, “ My dear doctor, you will certaiol 
find on his craniom the organ of vanity.” In truth, 
had the learned doctor been permitted to feel all the 
crowned heads in Europe at that tine, he would have 
fot hold of some curions creniological atadies. 


‘The King of Sweden was net the only enemy to 
be fesred. Prussia made many flattering overtures 
to be admitted to the ip and occupation of 
the city. This to Hamburg will be the last misfortune. 
The political and fiscal system of Prossia is one, of 
all others, most to be dreaded by a commereial city. 
Bewides, E: would never have consented to a 
measure W) mast have excladed her from the 
Elbe, and from one of the richest markets and most 
convenient points whence to extend her policy. At 
this time the reoruiting in Hanover, no longer occu- 
Bled by French troop, was carried on by Eupland to 
A great extent. She scattered gold with both hands, 
and employed in this service an establishment of one 
inundrol and Sity i with six horses each, The 
reeruiting was ‘atended for the Hamoverian legion ; 
and I bad little doubt the Anglo-Russiens would 
attempta diversion in Hollend. Of these transactions 
1 informed Napoleon, by an extruordinary sourier, a 
means of intelligence in the use of which [had ordera 
to stand on no hesitation; and Heaven knows how 
many I reoeived and expedited. Russia, in all her 
ispositions, manifested extreme hatred of France; 
and, from the movements of her: in the north of 
which I sent a fresh itch, with all 
the int to be collected, left no doubt in my 
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ind of an approaching in those parts. Of 
all theae ‘iro staacen movements of the Rus- 
ians at Wilna, Brode in Austrian Moldavia, and 
Prassian Poland, the names of their generals, the 
strength of their corps, where they laboured most 
assiduously on their fortifications, — I seatinformatiou 
to government, in a despatch addressed to M. de 
Talleyrand. Russia, the reader will recollect, had 
merely retired from Austerlitz; for, at this time, 
there existed neither convention nor pacification— 
not even an armistice. Of this she seemed incline 
to take advantage; but Napoleon watched, and to 
outplay him was not easy. 
lotwithstanding the impending war, which judged 
inevitable, some attempts were made to bring about a 
general peace. I was not deceived ; for, even in the 
Jeast things, I remarked a feeling of determined hog- 
tility to pervade all foreign nations against France. 
I received, for instance, from the minister of 
marine, packets for the Isle of France, to the preser- 
vation of which settlement the Emperor attached 
wach importance. I had great difficulty in prevailin; 
n the captains of privateers, who made occasional 
its to thet colony, to take charge of my commis- 
sions. The hopes of peace were founded on the 
demise of Mr Pitt, and especially on the entrance of 
Mr Fox to the ministry, It was well known that 
the deceased premier was personally hostile to France, 
while between his successor and the Emperor there 
had existed reciprocal esteem ; and really Mr Fox did 
shew himself frankly disposed for peace. The possi- 
Lility of this consummation he had always advocated 
when in opposition to Mr Pitt. Bonaparte, likewise, 
moved by the high regard he entertained for Mr Fox, 
might have been induced to some concessions he had 
formerly repelled. But two obstacles, I may say 
eens, prevented bemeel tea the conve 
tion, om the England, suc wo 
ouly bo a too, of longer or shorter dation, Goma 
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Napoleon aspiring to universal dommion; and, se- 
‘condly, thet he meditated an attack upon England. 
Had he essayed this invasion, it would not have been 
more to strike his rival to the heart, and to destroy 
her commerce, ao superior to that of France, than to 
blast the liberty of the which he had rooted up 
in every other place. spectacle of a free people, 
separated by a strait of only six leagues, presented 
in bis mind too seducing an example to France, and 
would eventually arouse the emulation of all those 
generous spirits who bend beneath no yohe, 
During the first days of the administration of Mr 
Fos, a Frenchman called upon him, offe 
sinste the Emperor. The English minister wrote 
immediately to M. de Talleyrand on the subject, and 
pe tent the British byt did net suitors ie 
ution of any foreik for a of time, who 
had not ‘committed pe fences Bae that, neverthe- 
Jess, he should not release this miserable wretch till 
such period as would allow the head of the French 
goverument to be informed of the proposal, and to 
take precautions against its effects, Mr Fox, in his 
letter, farther said, that he had done tho fellow the 
honour of taking ium fen a tye sSapremion. 
strongly significant of the English minister’s indig- 
nation. This information, so nobly given, was the 
key which opened a door to new negotiations, The 
Emperor directed Talleyrand, in reply, to express to 
Fox, how deeply he was touched by his honourable 
procedure, and that he congratulated bimself on oon- 
‘emplating what might be expected from » cabinet 
guided by those principles which such conduct 
evinced. “Napoleon did not confine himself to this 
diplomatic courtesy: he thonght the occasion favour- 
able for creating a belief of his sincere love of peace. 
He sent from Paris Lord Yarmouth, one of the most 
distinguiebed of those Englishmen who had been so 
scandalously detained pris at Verdun, from the 
rupture of the treaty of Amiens. To this nobleman, 
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he consigned proposals to the English government 
to enter upon negotistions, rolautarily oering to 
recognize, in favour of Englend, the possession of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and of Malta” Some have 
thenoe attempted to elicit an occasion of praising 
the moderation of Bonaplzte, while others have 
affected to discover too grest concessions in these 
advances; a3 if the Cape of Good e or Malta 
could have entered into competition the title of 
Emperor, the establishment of the kingdom of Italy, 
the ‘acquisition of Genoa, and all the states of Venice, 
the dethroning of the King of Naples, and the gift 


to Germany, —all posterior to the peace of Amiens, 
of which said not one word, and 
from which he Kertaialy would not have d, 

J distrusted all accounts of , therefore, and 
too well knew to any reliance on 
the sincerity of the especially after the 
mnccess of the campaign of Vien 3 in fact, every 
day I saw bis ambition . He already 
coveted possession of the Hanseatic Towns, the lest 
saylume bf the wrecks of liberty in Germany, This 
design he veiled under pretence of offering, or rather 
selling, his protection. In this negotiation, I know 
not why, I became agent; although, from my own 
a af the stato of men's aad ith ie 

of success, my dui t is to say, in 
many conferences with the pale ‘ities, I enien- 
Yourod t a te tots of Fa burg, Bremen, 
and Lubeck, to accept rotection, at 
fsmll aactiice of aix millions, which ‘hoy were 
required to pay for this honour. They, too, were 
faithful to their duties, by acting in the 9a T would 
have done in their place ; "iy dectned the Barpesors 

acres 

the natural emporium 

of Germany. That boeuf viens wavershg the 
whole length of the city, receives into its bosom the 
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riches of the east and south. Here the agriculturist 
ad she manufacturer reovive in exchango every pro- 
duction of the earth, which taste refinement 
have rendered, from being luxuries, essential neces- 
saries to the descendant of the ancient Germans, as 
well ag to every inhabitant of civilised Europe. At 
the same time, the most unsullied probity of com- 
mercial relations bad conciliated for the merchants 
of the Hanse Towns universal confidence. When the 
sacrifices, voluntary and forced, which these amalt 
states were condemned to make before they were 
ingulfed in the empire, are considered, we can hardl; 
lieve it possible for them to have possessed 
resources. In such states we discover the true 
We lave sox wh the Emperor in h 

'e have seen what ie in haste 
to Paris in the end eer 1806, where, on 
arriving, he learned that his troops ied Malta. 
Having made kings in Germany, he now deemed the 
time arrived for m is own throne with 
new princes, At this epoch, he named Murat Grand 
Duke of Berg and Cleves; Bernadotte Prince of 
Ponte-Corvo; M. de Talleyrand Prince of Benevento 
and his two ancient en, Cambacérés and 
Lebrav, Dukes of Parma and a. He granted 
also to his sister Pauline, some time before married, 
in second nuptials, to the Prince Borghese, the inves- 
titure of the Duchy of Guastella. "Tstrango turn of 
events! who could then have foreseen, that the 
duchy of Cambactrés, the collesgue of the First 
Consul, was to become the place of retreat to a 
ines af ‘Austria, the relict of Napoleon, before 


In the midst of this prosperity of the imperial 
family, when the eldest! of the brothers. already 
* At this time Hamburg reckoned s population of 90,000, 
with a terrtory containing 95000¢) Brewen 96,000, 20 3 
territory 9000; Lubeck contained 24,000 within, and 16,000 
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swayod the sceptre of Naples, while that of Holland 
awaited Louis, and even Jerome had thoughts of 
exchanging bis lawful wife for the unlawful throne of 
‘Weatphalia, inquietudes hovered around the it i 
pillow itaelf. War did not actually exist with the 
continental princes, since mutually observed 
each other, without coming to blows, ‘This state of 
momentary repose, however, had little resemblance 
to the tranquillity of peace, ‘France was at war with 
Russia and England: the situation of the continent 
presented only uncertainty: the Prussians were 
arming in silence: the treaty of Vienna had been 
falfilled only in part. turned bis eyes 
towards the east; Sebastiani, in the beginning of May, 
was despatched to Constantinople. The general’s 
measures justified the choice of his master; he was 
clever and conealiating : pence with the Turks 
resulted from his mission. The overtures to England 
had not so successful a termination, although, after the 
first conferences with Lord Yarmouth, Lord Lauder- 
dale had been sent to Paris by Mr Fox, and M. de 
Ghampagny and Clarke, a man as able to manage these 
things aa he had been on the day before he knew 
them, had been sent over to London. Nothing 
resulted from these negotiations. 

The Emperor bad drawn evormous sums from 
Austria, exclusive of the vases, statues, and pictures, 
with which he decorated the Louvre, aud the bronze 
which now covers the column in the Place Vendome, 
in my opinion, the purest monument of bis reign.* 


© There is at present talk of transporting, with the permn~ 
‘sion of England, the 1emains of the founder St Helena, and 
unde: this column. ia conotiseted a uation 
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As Austria was thus exhauated, all the contributions 
exacted from her could not be paid in ready money, 
and pepment was tendered in bills. Of these “i 
received and case one for seven millions, 
“£296,000 nearly,) on 7 
ire aie of the “nftes of the house of Bourbon 
became less favourable as their chances of success 
roportionably decreased, and their finances fell ao 
yw, that the pretender was under the necessity of 
declaring to the emigrants in Brunswick his inability 
to continue their ywances. This was a heavy 
stroke; for many had no other means of subsiatence, 
and, whatever might be their sentiments of fidelity 
to the royal cause, few had any objections to the 
maintenance of their zeal by a mer OF these the 
most remarkable was Dumouriez, who, wielding the 
‘weapons of a new warfare, scattered bad pamphlets 
every where, The vagabond life of this genera who 
kept running about begging arms of every one against 
his country, while no one listened, had begun to 
cover him with coutempt. He was looked upon a6 
stale. He resided at this time in Stralsund, under 
protection of the Kiug of Sweden, who, ag I had 
predicted, now bordered on the conclusion of the 
farce he had been playing for four months, and was 
thinking of returning to Sweden, with plenteous 
increase of ridicule, and an army decreased by a good 
third, through desertion. 

To cut short the disputes with Holland, of which 
the above general was dreaming the conquest, with 
an imaginary army, the gave that kingdom 
to his brother Louis. cause of discontent, 
also, had been the unwillingness of the Dutch to shut 
their ports against England. But these events I 
defer till the period of speaking of my relations with 
Hortense, who detailed to me all her own and her 
husband’s troubles. 

When I announced to the states of the circle of 
Lower Saxony the nomination of Lonis to the throne 
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of Holland, and other changes in the imperial house, 
the Dake of Mocklesbarg-Sehwerin alone isle to 
reply to my communication, I afterwards earned 

Jat te the Empacor at St Perenbuse, rand 
Ene rece we pe betel At this time 
the duke and the emperor were on terms for the 
mance Meee < Se Srey rs 


P 
her oshand, but, with a temper singularly giddy, 
‘was, in fact, » spoiled child. For several years thelt 
tanion, was very bappy + ¥ 1 bad the bonoar of theis 
aoquaintance, when duke afterwards sought re- 
A eat tat doctk Torte nee ne whom, 
general regrot, death tavished from her family 
frog ‘The family consisted, reaper * inion 
3, distinguished lent anc 

mation, ss widower of the grand duchess of Ri 

Alexander's sister; Prince Gustavus, amiable an¢ 
fice and Snell, the Princess Charlotte, and ber 
ee ia Prince of Denmark. reeadh=ar 

foresaw not in two years, they él 
eee for ever. ‘The princess was in all the 
four of her basaty, but,  notwithranding the 
of her could not make herself 
Tked at the court POF Denmark, Totrigues were 
t her: I know not if any thing wrong 

tenld be id to her charge; but, in the language of 

ton, she was accused of great levity of conduct, aud, 
reason or none, her husband conceived himself obliged 

to seperate from her ; and, in 1809, sent her, atten 
be chamberlain ‘and a lady of honour, to Altona, 
arriving, she was in despair; and, bers being no 
silent sorrow, she told her story to all the world. 
The poor princess, however, really did excite pity 
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while shedding tears over her infant son, doomed as 
she was never to behold her child again, But her 
natural levity returned; nor did she always maintain 
@ conduct ing her situation; i, after the 

of some months, was sent awey into Jutland, 
where, I believe, she stifl lives. 

T return to our own affairs in 1806, Pamphlets 
and libels were becoming more numerous than ever; 
the press and types purchased in Paris and sent to 
Brunswick for the manufacture of diatribes againat 
the Emperor, had, for greater security, been trans- 

to St Petersburg, under the direction of 
RE Maison. However, we got rid of one sonoyance, 
entry” edited by Count de Fel-Chagny, who had 
Centary,” edited by i ry, WI 
Soave 28 editor, a pension of £500 annum 
from Mr Pitt, but which being withdrawn by Mr Fox, 
the connt’s satirical vein up with the ceasing of 
his But the enemies of the French govern- 
—_ did not confine themselves to invectives nave 

an one miscreant sharpen ni against 1 
life of the Eny a "Among theve was Loffean, who, 
coming Sees land, landed in Altona, cried fo 
pose of enjoying the singular privilege, clai 
That city, of harbouring all tho dregs of iuwenity, 
which had escaped from the justice of other 7 
menta. On the 17th July, Loizeau resented himself 
to Count de Gimel, agent there for the Count de Lille, 
Propesing to go to Paris and assassinate the Emperor. 

€ proposal was repelled with indignation : but, on 
learning the fact, from the strocious conduct of the 
intending assasein, I decided on arresting him. One 
of my agents bad orders to keep himeel{ constantly 
on the alert upon the wall leading from Hambarg to 
Altona, and when he found Loixeau within the terri- 

of the former city, to fasten s quarrel on him, 

and thus contrive to have both conveyed to the nearest 
house. The snare took ; but when the ruffian 

ound himself in custody, he suddenly untied his 
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cravat, and tore with hia teeth the papers it contained. 
His scisingt slo’ to destroy ethers ersoenied below. 
his arma, but was withheld by the soldiers, who, after 
much resistance, succeeded in pinioning him. 
firet entering the prison, he exclaimed, Tam a lost 
man!” One letter affirmet, that his proposal had 
been well received elsewhere. I sent the wretch to 
Paris, and know not his fate, but believe Fouché 
would take good care to prevent his doing farther 
harm. ‘At the same time, one Martelly was recom- 
mended fo mm sepeial care, as the and or of  Ubel 
against the Emperor it and aa havi 
been concerned in the rurrender of Toulon to the 
English, I sent for Martelly, found he hed not writ- 
ten the pamphlet, which was the production of hie 
brother, nor been at Toulon; saw he possessed rare 
cares per grimy An pi Ape | wasn I con- 
sent him back to London, and he ever served 
me with faithfulness and uncommon ability. By 
means of this agent, I discovered the ery of 
M. Lajusse, formerly the Abbé de Cherval, secretary 
of legation to the Lisbon embasey under Lannes, 
Lajusse was at this time employed in the foreign 
office, and kept up a correspondence with a quondam 
chere ami, calling herself Countess de St Quentin, and 
then actually mistress of Dumouriez. Through this 
channel, whatever ‘in France became known in 
d, Meanwhile Martelly kept well with the 
emigrants, received their letters for London, which 
thus became known to me; and, while he was praised 
in the Bnglish papers as a devoted and useful loyaliet, 
Of es erpetidon wiles Duwfess, piasot opens 
of an expedition iez, ed against 
Holland or Hanover! ij 
‘We now approach the moment when war was to 
ravage Germany snew; for, in proportion as the 
hopes of peace diminished, Prussia redoubled ber 
menaces, The remembrance of the Great Frederick 
agitated her; peace bad become odiour. Her mea- 
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sures, until then sufficiently moderate, all at once 

a threatening tone, from the time when the 

iah ministry had stated to Parliament that France 

‘declared her willingness to restore Hanover. The 

French cabinet, on the other hand, assured Prossia 
that this restitution wassthe nearest step to peace, 

and held out indemnities. But the Prussian 


monarch, well in of all, and oonvincod that She 
house of Hanover attached great importance to the 
possession of an ancient domain, w! ve a certain 


preponderance in Germany, regarded himself as de- 
vaifed, and resolved on pil At this period the 
whole of Prussia was animated by the ake warlike 
sentiment. The pablicmind,and ber youth ecially, 

exasperate aspired to the aracter 

‘Tibenir of Cermay, Pry therefore, rejected 

offer of compensation for Hanover; she knew 

that areken secritne ber twenty inves over {0 

ensure peace with eae circumstances, 

Lord Lauderdale havieg been secaled from Paris by 

a senineat—aetwre tstunding the perscual esteens 

's successor for the Emperor—we continued 

we war with Britain, and were on the eve of haying 
Prussia also on our hands, 

The cabinet of Berlin sent an ultimatum, replete 
wrth exprasionsin which litle mearare was observed, 
and amounting almost to a defiance. Napoleon's 
character is known, and, as may well be believed, 
pt a. et hie Racer pibyeapor’ who 

Temail at Munich, to anticipate 
the Prussian prepi rations." After an abode of caght 
math pee hn fr 


is Emperor departed ho 25m of 
im] on the 2 
Sebtem aber for ‘the Rhine, 'e have ity ey a 
cellent on the which ensued, 
Campaign of Suey tr epee enter- 
ing upon its details, raly mention mention _ 
Kern rennaer wa at ste 
Noet not remember giant strides the “ine 
VOL. IT, 
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captain of modern times traversed Prosia, and planted 
his cagles in the capital of the Great Frederick ? 

M. Jacobi, Prussian envoy to London, remained at 
Bumbvurg with visible impatience, ‘The crisis between 
France and his country approached, and he felt the 
ueed of union with England, and support from her 
subsidies. England was then like an open bank to 
ali our enemies. On the lst of October, a courier 
from the head-quarters at Nanemburg arrived, with 
an order for M Jacobi to embark for England imme- 
diately, On the morrow he went on board a cutter 
sent express, He assured me, hefore parting, that 
the mate oe Prossia were to be sixteen millions 
sterling, had n0 e of the a} it 
sorter with France. T'opoke to him of Hanover 
he informed me, that one of the conditions of compact 
between England and Prussia was the resttivtion and 
guarantee of that province to Britain. 

On the 10th October hostilities commenced between 
Franoe and Prussia, I demanded of the Senate 
that the recruiting in the city for the Prussian ser- 
vie should cease. The news of a great victory 
gained the Emperor over the Prussian army 
reached Hamburg on the 14th; but, though the 
disaster of our enemies was evident, from the crowds 
of fugitives of all ranks and ages from the north 


* What are we to duak of such s conference between two 
map holding at thiy time the relative postions oounpied by 
fnvoysof Friace and Austiin? Alu, the Gnglch readet cannct 
Jaro fad to remark fiquenty,m hese volumes, the sbwardsty 


of ons Germar Tn act 
thas, the Eagtek ccbect cel feral simcin fo Bent 
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of Germany, the accounts were so contradutory, 
T knew not whether to rejoice or gneve, when, 
on the 26th, arrived official mtelhgence of the victery 
of Jeus On the day following, m hus 72d year, 
loaded with infirmuea, and grievously wounded 10 
the battle of Auerstadt,*the Duke of Brangwich 
entered Altona Hs arrival in that city presented 
anew and striking proof of the instabihty of fortune 
A sovereign piince, enjoying, nght or wrong, a great 
mia Fepetation, bud ery ately powetil sad 
tiauqmil in lus own capntal, was now beheld beaten 
and mortally wounded, borne into a foreign town, 
m_a miserable htter, carmed by ten men, without 
officers, without domestics, escorted by a crowd of 
boys and rabble, who pressed about hun from curio- 
sity, depostted in a bad sun, and so worn out with 
fatigue and pan m Ins that the morrow after 
huy arrival the report of his death was generally 
ccdited Dung the few days the duke continued 
1m hfe, he was attended by his consort, who yorned 
hum on tho Ist November; he refused all visits, and 
thed on the 10th The death of this prince created 
httle sensation m Germany, where the war oocupied 
allmunds. The small number of emgrants whom he 
supported, displayed, indeed, sincere sorrow. After 
the battle of Jena, the ces facultres appear to 
have been much impured. ‘He possessed remarkable 
jaahtzes «He had served Prussta «ince 1792, and 
that period had never once abandoned the n- 
terest of that court The violent provtamationa 
which he published agamst France had caused him 
to be re; as one ot the bitterest of our enemies, 
At this tune Bernadotte returned to Hamburg 1 
shed hun Bow we were to construe his toads 
with regard to Davoust, m refusing to asset him m 
his attack on the Prussian army at Nanembig? “I 
am informed, by letter, that you took no part m the 
battle of Auerstadt. Thus I did not beheve ; but you 
have read the account which I myself recerved, some~ 
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what later, in which it is stated, that Bonaparte said 
at Nauemborg, before a great many officers, ‘ Were I 
to deliver him to a counell of war, be would be shot. 
T shall not speak to him on the subject, but neither 
will I conceal what I thik of him. He has too 
much honour not to perceive that he has committed 
a dingraceful action.” —* Ibelieve him very capable,” 
replied Beraadotte, “ of such language. He 
hates me, because he knows I love him net; not; ‘but let 
bim talk to me, and I will answer him. J am a 
Gascon, but he ie ail «greater one, | Tmight have 
‘been piqued on receiving: voust 5 


but duty.” 
It is oad that the Emperor, on arriving on the 
ah of battle of Rosbach, going from Menneburg to 
inted out the spot where the column erected 
iy Bede the Great should be found, and the 
Becton to be taken in order to reach it This I 
can readily believe ; eo perfect was his knowledge of 
ror} ‘aad of the relative position of armies on a 
of battle, He caused the column to be removed ; 
ry Contrast, it must be confessed, with the sentiments 
which I bad always heard him 3 oes He hoped, 
at least, that the monuments of his own victories 
would be respected. 

Towarda the commencement of November, the 
Swedes entered Lubeck; but on the Sth, the town 
‘was taken by assault, and these Swedes, the remnant 
of the corps which hed been at Jena, were made 
sone Tn like manner a detachment of Prussians 

d before Hamburg, and already the citizens 

stood to their defence, when Ameil 
ee routed, and took many of the Prassiane at 
Zollenspieker. ‘The danger, however, was far from 
removed, The major announced his intention to 
eater ith hi prisoners Aneil could not be de- 
fed upon; he was a leader of a band of partizans, 
tithe whole force of the and made war rather 
upon his own account, as contributing to the 
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success of the operations of the army. His troop did 
Milage aad cary Kemay into tho ncigibonringvilnge 
i int neighbourin; 
Tales his was unquestionable, and when he 
threw himself upon Hapburg, with this handful of 
marauders, he made the good people believe in a resr- 
guard of twenty thousand men. He had plundered 
along his whole route, made nearly three hundred 
risoners, and carried off a great number of horses. 
It was nightfall when he presented himself at the 
gate, leaving his followers and at the nearest 
village. Entering alone, he made for the residence 
of the French legation. I was very quickly sent for 
where I had gone on a visit, about seven o'clock in 
the evening, and, om entering, saw the major— the 
erfect bean-idéal of a brigand. It gave me, there- 
Tore, no parprise 1 learar that he'toae, ats, and 


the recital of his late exploits, talked of making a 
Sia tom eereite bi rerticge Hesherg Soa 
rioted in the idea of ‘and of ransacking the 
bank. I endeavoured long, in vain, to dissuade him, 
for the thought of such plunder had intoxicated his 
imagination ; but, asguming on this a higher tone, 1 
said, “ Know you, air, that such is not the fashion in 
which the Eniperor desires to be served. During the 
space of seven years which I passed with him in his 
campaigns, I constantly observed the expressions of 
is ition against those who vate to the 
metas sore i of war, Tho will 

r ia, that no be done to Hamburg, 
or its territory.” "This iret Sides produced instan- 
taneously an effect sbove all my entreatien; for the 
sole name of the Emperor made the stoutest tremble, 
The major then had recourse to » plan of selling his 
booty ; this affair concerned the Senate, who had the 
feo! tate 0 come, salt weaken fo , 
is petition for a sale of the produce of hia robberies, 
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on the morrow, in one of the villages. They even 
bought his horses, and gave bim guards for his 
Prisoners, ‘The service I bad rendered, in ridding 
them of this freebooter, was appreciated by the 
authorities, who next day presented to me a vote of 
thanks, expressed in a letter full of courtesy. 

But the military comupetion of the Hanse Towns 
vould not belong averted. In his march upon Berlin, 
after the grand army had passed the Rhine, Napoleon 
detached @ corps, under Marshal Mortier, for the 
purpose of securing the Electorate of Hesse, and 
oooupying Hamburg. On the 19th of November, the 
city Was taken possession of in the Emperor's name. 
The greatest order and tranquillity reigned on this 
occasion, though I make no secret of having feared 
the reverse. On the of the army, the 
utmost consternation pret j_and, on the pressing 
entreaties of the magistrates, I did not hesitate to 
assume other powers than those of diplomatist, and, 
going ont to meet Marshal Mortier, endeavoured to 
prevail upon him to respect the neutrality of the 

jort. al my remonstrances were vain: he had a 
formal command from the Bape, It was a fearful 
night on which I left Hamburg for this purpose, 
and a negro boy, named Selim, about thirteen years 
old, a most affectionate creature, supposing me to be 
exposed to danger, resolved to accompany the car- 
riage, though then suffering from the effects of 2 
defluxion in his pret Piles iy! the dispute 
among my people, I gave orders to the boy to remain 
iehind; bu he got secretly upon the carriage, and 
returned almost frozen fo death. His lungs were 
attacked, and notwithstanding every care, and even 
sending him to Paris, 1 had the misfortune to know 
that his attachment to me cost him hia life. 

No preparations haying been made for his reception, 
Marshsl Mortier, with the staff, established head- 
aarters in my,house, and the few troops be had 
trough formed an encampment in the court. ‘Thus 
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the residence of the minister of peace assumed the 
appearance of a warlike leaguer, until such time as 

er arrangements could be effected. The demands 
which the marshal was necessitated to make, in con- 
sequence of this jon, were bard, But my 
representations sus for a senson the order given 
hy Napoleon toseize the bank. 1 cannot do otherwise 
than render a tribute to the uprightnesa of the 
marshal’a conduct, who forwarded my representations 
to Napoleon at Berlin, announcing that he bad delayed 
acting till the arrival of fresh orders. The Emperor 
read aud approved my views,—-a circumstance 
fortunate for France —perhaps not unprofitable to 
Europe—and most beneficial to Hamburg. Those 
who recommended to the Emperor the pillage of 
this noble establishment, must have been profoundly 


ignorant of its utility; they thought ouly of one 
thing, the ninety millloas of marks, stored up in the 
‘vaults of the bank.* 


The successive commandants st Hamburg were 
Morticr, not more rigorous than could be avoided; 
Gencral Michaud, who, at least, inflicted no evil he 
could prevent; and Marshal Brune, who has been 
misrepresented: his moderation displeased, and he 
was recalled. These were succeeded by Bernadotte, 
when, by the battle of Jens, Napoleon, now master 
of Prussia aud the north of Germany, no longer kept 
measures with the states composing this portion of 
Europe, but gave way to the most incredible exactions 
without op»osition—for weakness could offer none. 
Subsidics, stores of every description, quarteri 
unceasiugly renewed, contributions for table allow- 
ances,—such were a few of these demands. During 


At par, the mark is equal to Is. 6d. sterng, consequently 
the sum in the cofiers was L, 6,750,000 a Whee the 
caxe, mide the dafimience betw cca 
Lmperor 2x pusuaded froma robbery 
fiedbooter ytloed only tos vupence 






from the extortions to which he might have subj 
that unfortunate city, Never did he refuse to aid 
me in any measures which might tend to combat the 
system of rain and persecution. Under his govern- 
ment the Hanseatic states reposed for a space; and, 
happily, hie governorship contioued longer than that 
of his Every where he exerted him- 
self to modify the excessive rigour of the custom- 
house ions; his name was cherished by the 
inhabitants ; it is, I am eure, never repeated without 
fer frm iofarioey, wien, four gue afer "pac 
ious, Ww! ears after, 
favour iniieh him Crown Prince & Sweden, 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


ADDITIONAL ACCOUNTS OF THE PRUSSIAN CAMPAIGN— 
BLUCHER’S RETREAT—HIS CAPTURE AT LUBECK— 
LETTERS OF MURAT—OF BERNADOTTE—NAPOLEON 
AND THE PRINCESS HATZFELD—NAPOLEON’S LET~ 
TER TO JOSEPHINE—BLUCHER A PRISONER AT 
HAMBURG— ANECDOTES OF HIS HABITS AND CHA- 
MACTER—HIS CONFIDENCE IN THE EMANCIPATION 
OF GERMANY —SENATORIAL DEPUTATION TO THE 

AT BERLIN—~ ATTEMPTS AT PEACE—EX+ 

BERLIN DECREES, AND EVILS OF THE 

CONTINENTAL SYSTEM—~ TRUE NATURE OF THAT 

EM. 


Every = ~~ of the celebrated Socal 
Perron, w! yed 80 important a part among t) 
Mahrattas, pi the court of Prince Soindis. I 
hed been vather more than @ year in my ministry 
when he arrived. As he had matters about 
to arrange, I had some amusing conversations with 
him on his really extraordinary adventures, He told 
me he had at one time been possessed of more than 
fit millios (£2,085,000;) but for the privilege of 
embarking at an Indian port, he had been obliged to 
disburse to the English sums 20 considerable, that 
three-fourths of bis riches had been thus consumed, 
Many of his tronks were filled with splendid Cache- 
mires, of tome of which he had the kindness to make 
Me a present, General Perron had lost a hand, 
With him were his two children, a boy and girl, born 
of un Indian mother, and whoee copper colour ree 
called their maternel origin. The costume of these 
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children was so singular as to attract public attention 
wherever they appeared. Their necka and arms were 
encircled with massive rings of pure gold; bnt these 
collars and bracelets could not be undoes Uke aed 
worn in Europe; they were soldered, and so neatly, 
that the joining could starcely be distinguishes . 
These children knew not one word of French; their 
father appeared very fond of, and was constenth 
caressing them, Some days after the general's arri 
M. Bourguien landed also from Bengal, and applied 
likewise for s passport to France. He was et open 
war with Perron, who, on his part, spoke to me in 
sinile terms of is compatriot. They mutnally 

seed & profound contempt, each bitterly reproaching 
the other with the me of the Mabrattas. Both, 
however, had contrived to realize immense fortunes. 
I know not what became of M. Bourguien; as to 
General Perron, he is still living on his magnificent 
estate near Vendéme ; and one of his danghtere, by 
@ second marriage, I have since known as the wii 
of M. do ls Rochefoucauld, sub-prefect of Sens, 

I have already stated my intention of giving only 
a few perticnlars of the great Prussian campaign. 
From the month of September, 1806, there appeared 
an absolute certainty, that, if we went to war with 
Prussia, Russia would join against us, Peace, how~ 
ever, had been signed between the courts of St 
Petersburg and St Clond, ia virtue of a treaty con- 
cluded at Paris, M. d’Oubril. Russia was to 
evacuate the mouths of the Catara, which she was 
in no haste to do; and Alexender had published an 
kase, calling out a levy of four men from every five 
hundred inhabitants, in order to guard against the 
evile which again threatened Europe, and to provide 
for the security of his own dominions, All this meant 
that he had determined not only to complete, but to 


angment bis army. 
the commencement of hostilities, Duroc had 
been sent to Berlin, on @ mission to the King of 
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Pruuia, in order to feel the way, and attempt some 
means of renewing negotiations. All these attempts 
were fruitless; and perhaps it no longer depen 
Upon the King of Proesia to make or sot make war 
upon France. The enthusiasm of his subjects for 
the preservation of thelr independence bere some 
resemblance to the wild impetuosi ity, whic at the 
commencement of the revolution in , absolutely 
brought forth armies, The war baving begun, victory 
every where declared for the Eepecr, ¢ Prince 
Hohenlohe, who commanded a Prussian B, WAS 
forced to lay down his arms at Prentzian. After this 
capitulation, General Blucher assumed the command 
of the wrecks of the army, and collected those de- 
tachments, whose distance had saved them from the 
surrender at Prentalau. These corps, and Blucher’s 
own troops at Auerstadt, amounting to some twenty 
or twenty-five thousand men, formed the sole remain- 
ing defence of the Prussian monarchy. Soult and 
Bernadotte received orders from Murat to pursue, 
without pause, the partizan Bincher, who used alt 
his efforts to draw from the capital the troops of 
these two generals, Blucher marohed upon Lubeok, 
of which he gained ion, as we shall see, Murat 
went in pursnit of the remains of the Prussian army, 
which bad escaped from Saxony by Magdeburg. Ie 
was of vast importance to the army at Berlin, that » 
corps so numerous, and commanded by a general 60 
able and brave, should be annihilated. Blucher, thus 
removing from the centre of tions with 80 con- 
siderable a force, might throw himeelf into Hanover 
- Licks or oer pcudice sent and, uniting with the 

inglish troops, serious uneasiness in the 
rear of the grand army. During this pursuit, the 
Grand Duke of Berg announced to me his desi 
and his hopes, and speedily his success, by the fol- 
lowing letters :— 





« My pzar Muvieree,—I hasten to intimate to you 
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my arrival here with the divisions of Marshals Soult 
and Bernadette, and a detachment of cavalry of the 
reserve, To-morrow I shall be at Lobeck, where I 
count on giving the mortal blow to General Blucher, 
if he tempt the fate of a battle, Lam informed he 
has 2 design to take shipfing. I think he will not 
have time; and, should it be so, I hope that God, the 
protector of his majesty’s arms, will render the wind 
adverse. If any Prussians before Hambarg, 
give the magistrates strong injunctions to shut their 
gates against them. It belongs to us to call upon you 
in that city. The Ex-general Moreau pamed the 
12th at Paris and the 28th at Hamburg, whence he 
for Russia. Fauche-Borel is now in Ham- 
burg; endeavour to discover and arrest him, I bi 
you will send to me at Lubeck all information possible 
about the designs of General Blacher. 1 announce to 
@ the defeat of Prince Hohenlohe. On the 28th, 
made bis whole division mers st Prentzlan, 
The hussars took Stettin at eleven o'clock at night; 
while General Michaud, whom I had directed upon 
Passewalek, there forced of four thousand 
men to lay down their arma; at Audane, Goneral 
Becker obliged a detachment of equal strength to 
itulate, Custrin its gates two dayn 
Ie shart there romch of Oo Prandin way only 
from twenty to twenty-five thousand mien, whi 
cortaialy shall not escape us. Receive 


. Joacumm,” 
4 Ratebourg, Sth November, 


half past eight evening.” 
« Giredusiantes wil T Lope ny dear Borzienne, 
give mo the ploasnre of seeing you.—J.” 


* My pzar Mrvierer,—lI have this moment, end 
while getting into the saddle, received your letter 
addressed to the Emperor, and thank you for the 
information to. m; ‘The division under the 
command of the Prince of Brunswick and General 
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Blucher, twenty-five thousand strong, had waited 
the attack of his majesty’s troops at Lubeck. We 
carried that city by 3 six thousand prisoners, 
three generals, Bfty pieces of cannon, vtandards and 
colours, are the brilliant results of the affair, The 
remainder of the corps lms fled in disorder; and if, 
2a is axid, and ss appears, the Danes be eternal 
on causing their ni ity to be it is to 
be presumed that Ganeai Bicener wil be forced, to- 
day or to-morrow, tolay down his arms. Thus finishes 
the reputation of that army, which, under the Great 
Frederick, had wrought such prodigies, I received 
your letter of the 8th, atone in the morning. I have 
not your reply to leo of the You oy it was 
sent by express. rou have unquestional 
este wat the letter which Td itched to pad 
yolerday, The first sunounced the assault and 
‘taking of Lubeok, and the second, the capture of the 
whole of Blucher’s compe. Thus ‘has disappeared the 
last remnant of the big ae fay ph Sed 
reply te your queries; but what do I say ?—Blucher’s 
de : it bes sain ly sovered oll your questions 
an it entirely to cissipate © apprehensions o| 
the senate of Hanbury. it 2 My detachment 
from my division was sent your way in order to 
observe Blucher’s motions on that point, but the 
commander bad express orders not to enter the ter- 
ritory of Hamburg, nor was he ever authorised to 
levy’ contributions. I have given orders to repay 
the sums received, and for the detachment to rejoin 
the army. We ere upon the traces of the West- 
Poalian plate, which ought still to be in Lubeck. 
thank you for your information on that subject. 
The city of Lubeck has suffered severely, but I 
venture to hope that the senato and the unfortunate 
inhabitants will render justice to the efforts I have 
made, to protect them against the evils inevitable 
in the case of @ city taken by assault, I can but 
lament over the disorders which took place, and did 
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all that was hamanly possible, in order to put a stop 
to them. I repeat the assurance of my consideration, 
“ Oth November. Joacuim.” 
“PS. At length, my dear Bourrienne, the combat 
ceases for want combatants. T could have wished 
‘to see you, but know <ments retain you at your 
lag apn eden 


Io ene of Bis letters at will be observed, Murat, 
ceive is agents, or by some intriguer, 
Pes me notice ‘of Moret having ‘irrived in Hem- 
arg, after passing through Paris on the 26th Octo- 
ber, The only foundation for such an idea was an 
intercepted letter of Fauche-Borel I recollect a 
curious circumstance explanatory of this intelligence, 
which proves how much informers are to be mis- 
trasted. About fifteen days before my receiving 
‘Murat’s letter, one called upon me to say, that Moreau 
was in town; I gave no credit to the assertion, but 
at the same time made all inquiries, ‘Two days after, 
I was assured that am individual who served 
under, and who knew him well, had both seen and 
spoken'¢e the eral. I sent for this person imme- 
ly. “Well, y have seen Gen Moreau Y”— 
“ Yea; he asked mo the way to Ju teige, [a 
jendid terrace at Hamburg;] I gave the necessary 
ctions, and added, ‘ Have I not the honour to 
address General Moreau ”—< Yes, but say nothi 
about it—Iam here incogaito’” All thia apy 
to me absurd; and, feigning not to know the general, 
Tasked my informant to describe him. He gave me 
a description which bore no resemblance to tho 
arigioal, saying, « He wore s braided cost, of French 
cat, with the national oockade.” I instantly detected 
and dismissed the impostor. But 8 quarter of an 
hour afterwards entered one of my friends, to present 


‘* Jt may emnse to imow, that these letters, in the originals, 
are chiely fo the form of no lew than peven P.8.'s 
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the French Consul at Stettin—the wearer of the 
identical braided cost, and who had mounted the 
national cockade, A slight resemblance in figure 
to Moreau had completed the deception ; and so the 
whole story had originated. 

During the Prussian campaign, nothing was more 
talked of throughout the whole of Germany than the 
geverous conduct of Napoleon in regard to Prince 
Hatzfeld, I received very curious details of thia 
incident, and bave been fortunste in preserving « 
letter from the Emperor to Josephine, which the 
reader shall see presently. Meanwhile, it is necessary 
to premise, that, agreeally to the inquisitorial system. 
too generally characterizing Napoleon’s government, 
the first thing, on entering any town, was to seize the 
post-office; and, God knows, little delicacy could be 
expected for the secrets of correspondence. Upon 
entering Berlin, our fanctionaries did not fail to act 
upon the established plan, Among the letters remitted 
to Napoleon, (for insignificant communications were 
forwarded, or desti ed, as happen ,) was found one 
from Prince Hatsfeld, who tly remained 
in the capital. This letter was addressed to the King 
of Prussia. The Prince gave to his sovereign an 
account of all the events which had occurred in his 
capital since he himself had been obliged to leave it ; 
at the same time, describing the force and condition 
of the various corps which the French army. 
After having this letter, Emperor issued an 
order to arrest the Prince, and to convoke a military 
commission, before which he was to be tried as x spy. 
The commission had already assembled, and there 
could be no doubt of the nature of the sentence that 
would be pronounced, when Madame Hatzfeld flew to 
teek Duroc, who, in sach circumstances, was always 

ppy to facilitate an approach to the Emperor. 
the day in question, ‘Napoleon held a review without 
the city. Duroc knew the Hatsfeld family, having 
frequently met the princess during his previous visits 
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to Berlin. He remained belund at the palace, watch- 
speror’s return. Napoleon, on entermg, 
szlomahed t» find Daroo within at that hour, asked 
if any thmg new had occurred. The answer was 
affirmative ; and Napoleon led the way into his private 
cabinet, Here Duroc, pithont saring much lumeelf, 
guuckly introduced Madame feld The sequel 1s 
related by Napoleon hunself m the letter just men- 
toned. 's w tasy to perverve that the note ia a reply 
to one from Joeephine, complaining of the way 1n 
which he spoke of women, and most probably of the 
poh fa pod ph 
ing whom he e wit 
‘opt one of ins bulletins, - 

The followmg 1s Napoleon’s manner of expressing 
humself to Josephine :— 


«I received thy letter; you <eem angry with me 
for speaking lof women It 1s true, I utterly aboms- 
nate mtnguing femaler, T am accustomed to thore 
who are amable, gentle, and concihatng; and such 
Ilove If they have spoiled me, it 1s not my fault, 
but thine But at Lapse wilt a rine been 

to one, WI wed herself « feel 

Tanttfe womans” Mademe Betfalt When Tikned 
her the letter which her busband had written, she 

hed to me, weeping bitterly, with heartfelt sensi- 
inkty and angennousness, ‘It 1s but too surely his 
writing Her accent went to my soul—her aituahon 
gmeved me, I said, ‘Well, then, madam, throw that 
letter mto the fire, I shall then no longer the 
means of condemning your husband’ She yurned my 


letter, and was Her husband 19 restored to 
tranquilty Tw later, and he would have 
been a lost man. Thou seest, then, how I esteem 
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While the Emperor was at Berlin, and employed 
in the famons decree on the Continental System, the 
effects of which we shall ‘consider by and by, Thad 
hoped to see Bernadotte at Hamburg ; but, recei 
orders to join the grand army, he sent me the follow- 
ing note:—“I regret mech, my dear minister, that 
circumstances, and a slight indisposition, deprive me of 
the pleasure of embracing you. 1 set out to-morrow 
to join the grand army, which is in march against the 
Russians, My own are already some days in 
advance. Adieu, my dear B.; reserve me your friend- 
ship, and be assured that no circumstance of my life 
shall weaken the regard I entertain for you. 1 em- 
brace, and assure yon, that on my atrival at Berlin, 1 
shell endeas our to accomplish what you desire. 


“J. BrraavorTs.” 
“ 20th November, 1806.” 


‘When Marsha! Bernadotte had forced Blucher from 
Lubeck, and taken prisoner a general who has since 
become so celebrated, though ‘Ken known ouly a» a 
partizan chief, he had the goodness to inform me in 
the follow ing terms :—* I send you some details of 
the brilliant affair which took place on the oth, be- 
tween our corps darmée and General Blucher’s 
division, May { request you will get them inserted 
in the Hamburg journal? Your friend intends coming 
to Hamburg with the sole intention of seeing und 
embracing you,” Some days after, I received another 
i Ihave written two letters within 
3 E know uot if you lave received 
them. Isend two words of friendship,—erpecting 
to see yon, to say that I am ax much as ever yours. 
—J.B.” But, when the marshal annomuiced to me 
the capture of Lubec, and that of Blucher, I was far 
from supposing that his prisoner, since become 50 
differently celebrated, w ould be confided to my charge; 
but so it was. After bis surrender, Blucher obtained 
permission to take up his abode in Hamburg, with 
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the whole city for his prison. My injunctions, as 
may be supposed, were to keep » very strict watch 
over him, and, on the slightest attempt to escape, on 
Porbant 20 sy ecinge ‘Dering a considerable pace 
it to mm in ing & ideral 
im which sBincher os i my pris met, = 
adding to the rigour of captivity, I spared him e 
annoyances of police whieh ‘a general instructions 
jight have warranted. Blucher appeared to me a fit 
abject for. curious study, and I saw him very fre- 
quently, {found him an enthusiastic Prassian patriot, 
a brave bold man, and enterprizing, even to ens § 
but with only very limited information, aod incredibly 
devoted to pleanire of which, to my certain now 
ledge, he wes not aparing, while in » It 
was his delight to itor hours at table, and, notwith: 
his exclusive patriotism, he rendered ample 
and very frequent justice to the wines of France. 
His amorous propensities were, 20 to speak, inordi- 
nate. He kuew of no more agreeable relaxation than 
to remain for hours round a green reg, giving or 
taking ng gold, according to the good or. bad Ton of ply. 
Blucher's disposition was exoeedingly gay; and, 
considered ag a boon , his society had 
something in it very the originality of his 
conversation pleased me much. He entertained so 
firm a belief in the emancipation of Germany, that 
the disasters, even of the Prussian army, in no 
shook this confidence. He frequently spoke to me, 
in such terms as the following :—“ I ve much 
relinnoe to place in the public epirit of Germany, and 
on the enthusiasm which reigns in our universities. 
The successes of war are but for a day; while even 
the defeats ofan army arouse in nations the principles 
of honour and of national glory. Be asst it, 
when an entire people bus s decided wish to emanci- 
pate itself from = ing yoke, it will always 
ahake off ita fetters. not it it—we shall have 
in time a home-bred army, such as the subdued spirit 
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of France oould never produce, land will 
eal es the asscerne of ber Pars. and 
of her marine; we will renew our alliances with 
Russia and Austria.” * 

* Sir,” Blacher would often ada, “I dare plodge 
myself as guarantee for atciroumstance of whick Tam. 
certain, and you may believe me,—not one of the 
allied powers entertains, in the present war, any design 
of: izement, All that they want, with common 
consent, ia to put a stop to the system of conquest, 
which your Eny has and which he par- 
Bos with a fetal rapidity, in our first ware agcinat 
France, at the commencement of your Revolution, 
we contended for questions caneeraiag the rights of 
sovereigns ;—for such, on my assure | hana I 
care extremely little; but now, the case is no wager 
the same ; the population of Prassia, to a man, 
Common cause with its government; we now wage 
war in defence of our ‘and reverses may destroy 
armies, without chang irit of the nation. 
look undismayed to ature, cause I foresee that 
fortune will not always favour your Emperor. It is 
impossible to think otherwise: there must arrive a 
season, when the whole of Earope, humiliated by his 
demands, wearied out by his depredations, will rise 
up against him. The more he enchains the nations, 

more terrible will be the explosion of the p 
bursting their fetters. Who dare deny the insati 
desire of devouring provinces, with which he is tor- 
mented? To the war of 1805, ayainst Austria and 
Russia, succeeded, inoontinently, the present dupute, 
‘We have fallen; Prussia is 3 etill 
remains Russia in the conftict. It is not granted me 
to foresee to what term the war may extend; still, 





Re the mubstance of very frequent conversationa 
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admitting even that the sesue be favourable to you, 
at wall have an end, but only to behold new wars 
recommenee : if we are true to ourselves, France will 
fall exhausted by her very conquests: doubt not the 
fact, You desire peace? advue it; you will thus 
gio a genuine proof of lové for your country ” 

T, of couse, rephed to these incessant remarks of 
Blucher with that reserve which became my stabon; 
dut, as I ever made a pomt to drop the drplomatust 10 
the drawing-room, I entered, with frankness, into hiv 
views on the desirableness of peace,—a peace mm 
reabty, not a compact dictated by the stronger, and 
aay upon the weaker. If, mdeed, my advice 
hod been of any weght—and I did not conceal my 
sentuments from the Prusman general—the Emperor 
had, ere that, ceased from wars of invasion— wars of 
horror, m which, spite of all thserpline, the people are 
trodden to the dust, and wluch hoard up hate, 
effects ot which become ternble, on the change 
of fortune. Before Bocher’s arrival, there had come 
among. us Proce Paul of Wurtemberg, second son of 

one of the two kings, whose crowns, dating from the 
treaty of Presburg, were not a year old 18 royal 
yonth, umbued with the sdeas of hberty, which then 
fermented m Germany, had committed a hatebramed 
achon 10 leavmg Stuttgard, to serve in the Prussian 
carapagn He had taken thy step without the 
authonty of ins father, whom he thas incurred the 
risk of Seroudy compromising with Napoleon The 
‘Ang of Pruyua made him a general, but he was taken 
prisonei in the very commencement of hostilities, and 
conducted by a captain of gensdarmes, not to Stutt- 
gre but to Hamburg, where he visited me frequently 
ideas were not very stable, nor hrs mnd made up 
ab to what he wanted, for, after having been made a 
Posner 1m the cervice of Prussia, he became cagerh 
lesirous of sersmg in the aves of France, and <eve- 
ral times requested me to soheit for lum an andience 
of the Emperor It was granted, and he ved long 
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im Paris, where 1 have seen him also since the 
Restoration. 

‘My prisoners, and others, whom I had to watch in 
Hamburg, gave me, however, far lesa trouble, than 
our neighbours in Altona. Recent events had added 
greatly to the number ; for the emigrants, chased ly 
our victories, fled fram country to country at the first 
alarm, All sought im Altona; and not only 

igranta, but, after the battle of Jena, every chateau 
in the duchies of Weimar, Gotha, Brunswick, and 
‘Hanover, was deserted, or filled with French soldiers, 
and its rightful inmates become refugees in Altona. 
To all I rendered service, or forbore the vexatious 
interference I might have exercised. 

‘Napoleon protracted his residence so long in Berlin, 
as to give his senate time to present, by a deputation 
of their body, their felicitations in the capital of 
Pruseia, I was informed, by oue worthy of all 
credence, that, upon this oceasion, the senatorial 

entatives, having taken unto themselves some 
will of their own, wished to abdicate for a moment 
their ordinary passiveness of disposition, and even 
dared not to limit themselves to compliments and 
congratulations; nay, they even emancipated them- 
selves to such an extent, (according to assurance given 
me,) as to wish to have a finger in the plaus of the 
Enmperor’s campaign, spoke ot the danger of passing 
the Oder, and even expressed.a desire of peace! Their 
master received yery ungraciously su unwonted a 
communication; fouad the senate very bold, indeed, 
to meddle with his affairs; treated the conscript 
fathers of France as foolhardy men, devoid of zeflec- 
tion, protesting, as usual, his sincere love of peace; 
aad told the deputation, that it was Prussia, supported 
by Russia, aot he, who desired war How could the 
‘Emperor—let me be ¢ expression —have 
the effrontery to tell the deputation, that Prussia 
desired war? She hed wished it, indeed; but to the 
enthuijasm of hope had now succeeded a general 
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stupor, or signs of activity displayed only in flight. 
The eirickert deer speeds not pre grester rapidity 
from the hunters, than ed all the Semen princes, 

0 en part ageinst 

Clarke the’ inevlable Clarke —was appointed 
governor of Berlin; and, ander his administration, 

a wretched inhabitants who could not flee, were 
overwhelmed under every speciea of oppression and 
iampost. Asin the execution of every measure there 

ited the barest and most servile compliance with 
orders of Napoleon, so the name of Clarke is 
eld in detestation throughout Prussia. 

In the midst of so many infamies, which are not 
the indispensable consequences of war, the generale 
stationed in Holland, a country at peace, the kingdom 
of the Emperor’s brother, rendered themselves con- 
spicnous by an ardour in rapacity, which recalled the 
delightfal times of Italian tion. It certainly 
‘was not their new king who set them thia example: 
king, in spite of himself, Louis, in the known mode- 
ration of his character, and hia principles of integrity, 
was destined to exhibit an instance of whatever 20 
Bonest man can suffer upon a borrowed throne. 
aearoorer, be took Uitle part ia the 9) erations of tee 

jan ign. Ne indeed, ress 

Nin desire thet he should saree Ch command of he 
division of the grand army, formed of the Dutch, and 
invest Hameln, He did 80; but, falling sick afew 
days after, could only summon the place to surrender, 
and then retired. This bounded his military exploits, 
Subsequently, the town opened its gates to Sevary ; 
and it may give seme idea of the conditions imposed 
upon the vanquished, that the Prussian commandant, 
among other clauses, sti for the officers bei 
fares to retain their stockings and shoes! 

lieve a month and a helf’s pay was granted, to 
enable them to return home. 

‘When the King of Prussia beheld the defeat of his 
troops on every point, and hie kingdem delivered 
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into Napoleon’s power, m even less time than Austria 
had been overrun daring the preceding year, he wrote 
to the Emperor, requesting a suspension of hostilities, 
Rapp was pact ‘on the reception of this letter. 
“Tt 1s too late,” sad Napoleon; “but it matters 
not: I wish to stay the effusion of blood : Tam ready 

to lend myself to every thmg which will not touch 
the honour, or the interests of the nanon” He then 
sent for Dusoc, gave hun orders instantly to vint the 
wounded, and to see that they wanted for nothing. 
“See, m my name, each 1n partonlar,” added he: 
« Give to all the relief of which they stand 1n need, 
You will then yom the King of Prussia, wherever 
you may fall in with him; if he make reasonable 


tions, send me word” 

t ‘was, in truth, high tume, after so much success 
‘on the one hand, and such ead reverse on the other : 
the conquerors had need of repose to enjoy ther 
triampha, and the. shed to cicatnze ther wounds. 
Mutual necessities ndnced Napoleon to seem demons 
of peace Negotiatious began, but with such cond 
tions on the part of France, that they were deemed 
moadmissible, while Prussia could yet hang her hoy 

assistance from the arms of Russia’ besdes, 
the Emperors demands extended to England, who 
certanly had no motive, at this season, for acceding 
to the pretensions of her enemies The Em 
deured that England should resign to France all the 
colomes taken from her ance the commencement of 
the war, and that Rass should restore to the Porte 
‘Wallachia and Moldavia, which she occupied: um 
short, he acted upon the prmuple sa expressed m 
some tragedy, where a king directa his smbassedor to 
« Tngist—demand all —that you may obtain nothing.” 
The stepnlatzons ‘were, in fact, so extravagant, 1t could 
never have entered into the mnd of any remonable 
man that Napoleon conceived even a hope of their 
bemg listened to These negotiahons, resumed and 
broken off alternately, had been conducted with cold~ 
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both parties, up to the moment when Britain 
induced Russia to side with Prussia sgainst 
France. They then ceased altogether ; and, to assume 
the air of renewing them upon a basis still more 
favourable to France, Napoleon sent Duroc to wait 
upon the King of Prussia The envoy found that 
prince at Osterode, on the other side of the Vistula. 

Prassian monarch gave for reply, “ It is no 
longer time.” In like manner Nay had before 
taid, “ It 1s too late.” But the former could not do 
otherwise. Prussia could not be in a worse con- 
dition—she had nothing more to love; and the 
‘Russians, full of enthusiasm and hope, 2s had been 
William's own subjects before Jena, burned to wash 
out, in the blood of a victorions field, the disgrace of 
Austerlitz, 

While Duroo fulfilled his mission to the King of 
Prussia, I also received orders to attempt a in- 
tion at Hamburg. Bonaparte had a mind to detach 
Sweden from the coalition, and finish the war with 
her by a separate treaty, ‘She could be very usefal 
to him when Prussia, Russia, and England, formed 
in the north a considerable mace of forces. We had 
already Denmark for us, and if to her Sweden could 
be united, the junction of these two powers might 
effect a diversion, sufficiently respectable, to give 
serious uneasiness to the coalition, obliged, as it 
would be, to concentrate its principal strength to 
oppose the shock of the grand army in Poland, The 
sentiments of M. Peyron, Swedish minister at Ham- 
burg, were strongly adverse to the war carried on 
by his master France, which he justly re- 
garded aa the only power capable of protecting Fin- 
land against the dengerous vieinage of Russi, 1 
therefore regretted his removal at this very time, 
before I could even make overtures. His successor, 
M. Netzel, entertained, however, the same opinion 
as to the useless and expensive war in which their 
master had engaged. A few days after his arrival, 
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this minister applied to me about the exchange of 
the Swedish prisoners captured on the Trave, I 


anxiously laboured to ish the required ar- 
rangements, and succeeded, During our conferences 
on this subject, I hed ly learned the state of 


his feelings on the subject of my own instructi 
and at last frankly proposed the question of . 
I was assured that M. de We it, Swedish secre- 
tary of state, also favoured pacific views, and M, de 
Netzel undertook to write on the subject of our 
conversation. Thus, never was negotiation more 
happily commenced ; but who could foresee what 
wind would turn the wits of Gustavus? That head- 
strong prince took very much amims the whole trans- 
action. M. de Wetterstedt himself received orders 
to expostulate, in very harsh terms, with the envoy 
at Hamburg, for having entered the house of & 
French minister, and for having dared to take upon 
him to converse with such a functionary on political 
matters, though ours was but a conversation, But 
the king did not rest satisfied with reproaches: poor 
‘M. de Netzel came to inform me, with tears in his 
eyes, that he bad been recalled, by an order to quit 

burg directly, without waiting for a successor. 
‘He considered his diagrace an complete. 

The famous Continental System now demands my 
attention; and more than to any other, perhaps, 
‘were its knaveries and its fatal consequences exposed 
to me, from my situation in the principal commercial 
city of - a This system arose durii bert 
war of 1806, and was promulgated by a decree, 
at Berlin, on the 2lst of November. This edict was 
the result of bad counsels. Seeing the just indigna- 
tion of the Emperor against the duplicity of England, 
against her repugnance to come to serious negotiations 
with him, and, in short, against the hostilities which 
she uncensingly stirred up on the Continent, these 
short-sighted advisers urged bim to lanch forth that 
decree, which I can regard in no other light than aa 
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act of madness, and of Europem tyranny. It 
wae-not decrees, but fleets, that be wanted: without 
fleets, without naval resources, it was ridiculous to 
British iales in a state of blockede, while 
Buglish squadrons did ‘and effectually blook~ 
ade every port in France. « This, however, was what 
Ni declared by the Berlin decrees; and such 
waa what is termed the Continental Syatem !— System 
of ition, of injustice, and of plunder !* 
ia difficalt, at this day, to conceive how Europe 
eonld, for a single bour, endure that fiscal tyranny, 
which exacted the most exorbitant prices for arti 
‘become indispensable neceassries of life, both to rich 
poor, through the habits of three centuries. It 
in vo far from being the truth, thet thie aystem bad, 
for its ouly and exclusive aim, to prevent England 
from disposing of her merchandise, that licences were 
sold, at a hig! , to those who had influence suf- 
ficient to them; and gold alone gave that 
influence. ‘The quantity and the quality of articles ex- 
from France, were exaggerated with incredible 
. Tt Gorsene hesperatirss tndaed, ty Fecczave 
articles, in submission to the will of Napoleon ; 
but they were bought only to be thrown into the 
tea, And yet none was found who had the con- 
‘acience to tell the Emperor that England sold to the 
beer igs but that sho bought almost nothing from 
00 ! 


‘The traffic ic licences was carried to a scandalous 
extent, and that only to enrich certain flatterers, and 
to'gratify the wrens veadednesa of the contrivers, This 
system proves, what ix engraven in the sunals of the 
heart and understanding of msn, that the cupidity of 
flattery is insatiable, and the errors of obstinate folly 
i ible. Let me cite one exemple out of 
thousands, At Hamburg, while under the government 
of Davoust, a poor father of « family narrowly escaped 
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leath for having introduced, into the department of 
the Elbe, a amall loaf of sugar, for the nevensities of hig 

ity; while, at the very moment, perhaps, Napoleon 
was placi ignature to w licence for the intro- 
duotion of a milion of loaves. Smuggling, on a 
amall scale, was punished with death, because govern- 
ment had undertaken the trade in the gross. The 
same cause filled the coffers of the Erench treanary 
with gold, and the prisons of the continent wi 
victims. 

The legislation of the castomhouse— that legislation 
of death, which was in open war against rhubarb, 
which armed the coasts of the continent against the 
importation of senna—could not prevent the Con- 
tinental Bystem from falling to pieces. Ridicule had 
attended the installation of the odious ooast-guard 
courts, At Hamburg, the president of their court, 
a Frenchman, delivered an harangue, setting forth, 
that, from the time of the Ptolemies, there existe: 
extraordinary customhoase tribunals, and that Egget 
had owed its prosperity to these institutions ! 
the agents of government introduced ity terror with 
their own folly. Compared with these courts, the 
common revenue officers, held in sufficient detestation, 
were regretted. 

‘The conusellors of Bonaparte in this eystem advised 
him to an act of folly and stupidity, requiring that 
each ship, for which « licence had been obtained, 
should carry out home manufactares equal in value 
to the colonial productions authorized by licence to 
be imported. What was the consequence? ‘The 
refuse of silk warehouses— whatever time and fashion 
had rendered completely unsaleable, was purchased at 
almost nothing ; and as these articles were prohibited 
in England, they were thrown overboard, without 
any loss to the speculation by this slight sacrifice. 
The profit of the licence infinitely surpassed the value 
of nominal cargo, the tossing of which into the sea 
only furnished matter of laughter. It was published, 
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L believe, by order of Napoleon, that the forest of 
Fontainbloss, planted with red beet, would supply all 
Enrope with suger! I cannot comprehend how he 


came to allow such an absurdity to in the 
Moniteur. I do not, however, pretend to say, that 
auch culture should not be encouraged. 


This odious and brutal system, worthy of the 
times of ignorance and barbarity, which, when it had 
been admissible in , had proved impracticable 
in application, has not a ciently ats tized. 
Men have had the folly to maintain, that the conti- 
nental blockade prom in the end have crore hsese 
England under the weight of her own products! 
‘What absurdity! Those who invented, and those 
who set the syatem to work, incurred alike the deri- 
sion and batred of their cont rica; posterity 
will not for a moment entertain their dreams. The 
mutual wants of society, without exception, struggled 
with advantage against measures eo fatal, The pro- 
hibition of commerce, the severity 20 uunceasingly and 
unsparingly cruel in the execution of this hateful 
conception, were, in trath, but an impost on the 
continent. Let the reader tahe only one proof of 
many which I might prodace from my own experience, 
The line of cnstomhouses the frontier, from 
Hamburg, between Germany and Holland, was very 
strong. Enormous quantities of English merchandise 
and colonial productions had accumulated in Holstein, 
where they had arrived almost all by way of Kiel and 
Hadgum, and all passed the line at an advance of 
from thirty-three to forty per cent. Convinced of 
this by s thousand facts, and wearied out with the 
vexations of the customhouse system, I took upon 
myself to explain my views to the Emperor directly, 
as, the reader will recollect, I had authority from 
himself to do. 1 despatched accordingly an extra- 
ordinary courier to Fontainbleaz, where he was then 
residing. In this document I declared to him that all 
passed in spite of his customhouses; the profit on 
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the sale sm Germany, Poland, Italy, and even France, 
bemg too great not to mduce men to ran all hazards, 
T proposed, that when he was about to umte the Han- 
seatic Towns to the empire, he should allow a free 
passage to colomal products, at a duty of thirty-three 
percent, equivalent nearly'tothe premium of insurance 

‘The Emperor adopted, without hesitation, my pro- 
posal, and, 1811, m Hamburg alone, the revenue 
rom "this speculation smounted to above sixty 
mulkons, (42,500,000) Yet the toad-eaters of the 
court kept crying out with enthumasm, “We are 
ra ingland by shutting against her the ontleta of 
colomal produce” The same system was afterwards 
an part adopted in Pruasia, with regard to articles 
seed, and that also produced considerable sume 

Still the Contmental System was not the less extolled 


and pursued 

That accursed system embroiled us with Sneden 
and with Ruwa, who would not submit to a strict 
blockade, w hile Napoleon hnmeelt lavished hs hvences, 
and grumbled when they took the same advantage 
Bernadotte, on hus way to Sweden, pansed through 
Bambug 10 Octaber, saved He yenaucd with’ me 
three days, which we together in the greatest 
intimacy” He would see no one ‘Among. other 
things, he consulted me how he should act wit! regard 
to the Continental System I never hesitated to 
declare, not 2s minster of France, but es a man, and 
as a friend, that, m hi place, at the bead of a poor 
nation, which cannot hse without exchanging 2s 
commodities with England, I would open my ports, 
and grve freely and generally to the Swedes that 
heense which Bonaparte sold in deta! to antugue and 
cupidtt; 

i he wrrational decree of Berlm acted moet Ledvbedy 
folly against the Emperor, by exciting the population 
of cate countries against i Twenty kings hurled 
from then thrones would have drawo upon him far 
less of deadly enmity than this disregard of the people's 
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wants. This profound ignorance of the maxims of 
political economy occasioned general misery xad pri 
vation: these, in their turn, stirred up an inevit 
and wide-spreading insurrection. 

‘The system, too, could sucoeed only in the impow- 
gible case that all the powets of Buropo entered fully 
into its combinations. A single froe was 
cient to annihilate the whole. To 1ts complete success, 
the conquest and constant occupation of all countries 
‘were requisite, Aa 2 means of mining England, i 
wea shness, and jt in execution : as an 
impost, it was Fastin esr too execrable and 
o ive to be tolerated. Sine one ie termed 1, 
“the materialism of supremacy.” This i 
desiguates the system completely. To {uge the 
destructive array of retainers, it became necessary 
to convert several | pritons into customhouses. The 
fle that remained were 60 encumbered with offen- 

against the revenue laws, that one half of the 
isoners were forced to stand while the other half 

y down to rate! iad geen 

i jorter had coincided in a j t 
faronsable to's poor peasant, taken with Daf of 
we had been beyond the barrier 

the oustomhouse, ‘This officer was at dinner with 
Devout: in the middle of the rept, the mara! 
addressed him,—* 80, sir captain, you saffer a 
‘tonder conscience.” —* Nay, but, Bay lod” — Be- 
to headquarters; there is an order for you.” 
is order sent the captain ei; ty lenguee fron Hara 
barg. But it would require the reader to have been 
@ spectator, as I waa, of the vexations and miseries 
caused by the rable Continental System, to oon- 
peak loping ‘ite authors inflicted upon Burope, 
or what it amassed against 
Py eo ead 
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CHAPTER IX. 


FIRST RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN—SUFFEBINGS OF THE 
FRENCH TROOPS—ENTRANCE INTO WARSAW — 
VIEWS ON POLAND — NAPOLEON'S ADDAESS — HIS 
MANNER OF DICTATING, AND EFFECTS OF HIS PRO- 
CLAMATIONS ON THE ARMY—KINGDOM OF SAXONY 
‘BATTLE OF EYLAU—APFAIRS IN THE NORTH—~ 
INTERVIEW 4 TILSIT—EIXG AND QUEEN OF 
FRUSSIA~—GALLANTRY OF NAPOLEON — PRINCK 
WITTGENSTEIN —-MR CANNING—-TREATY OF TILSIT 
— BOMBARDMENT OF COPENHAGEN — AFFAIRS OF 
PORTUGAL— ABOLITION OF THE TBIBUNATE—~ 
CODE NAPOLEON. 





Nor only was Bonaparte the test captain of 
modern times, Bat ha may bea have changed the 
art of war iteelf. He converted it into a 


operations by ordinary 

calendar ; and formerly, throughout Europe, the prac- 
tice had been to brave the cannon and masket only 
from the first fine of to the last fine 
weather of antumn; then on both sides to put off 
thelr armour amid the fruet, soow, and ral, of the 
intervening months, and to house their weariod 
soldiers in what they called winter quarters. Piche- 
gra, in Holland, had eet the firet example of dis 

‘temperature; Bonaparte, , also, at Austerlite, 

set at nought tho ice of winter. hs Te ps bd 

succeeded : he revolved on trying it mili- 
tary genius, and incredible activity, seemed to double 
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his power; and, proud of his soldiers, he determined 
on conducting a winter campaign under s sky more 
inclement than had yet canopied his fields, He only 
required men such ‘2s he had chained to his destiny, 
who would brave the storms of the north as they had 
dared the meridian sun of & Skilful above all 
generals in choosing his ground, he would not 
tamely await the Russian army till it should come 
to measure strength with him on the plains of con- 
quered Prussia; he resolved to march forth to tho 
encounter, and rash apon his enemies ere they could 
crows the Vistula. before quitting Berlin, to 
explore, as conqueror, the regions of Poland and the 
om You have juntibed may hopes, tod ily replied 
« You have justi and fally replied to 
the confidence of the Erench’ people. “You have 
endured privations and fatigue with fortitude equal 
to your intrepidity and steadiness in the ict. 
You are worthy to be the defenders of my crown, 
and of the glory of the great nation, While animat 
by tis spin, nothing shall be able to resist you 
old the results of your toils,—one of the first 
power in Enrope, which, in its — es lately 
to e to us @ shame! ulation, is 
annihilated The forests and defiles Franconle— 
the Saale— the Elbe, which our sires would not have 
traversed in seven years, we have crossed in seven 
days, and fought in the while four e1 ts and 
one battle. We have been Potsdam 
ad in by the fame of our vietori a3 we have 
ea sixty thousand prisoners, captured sixty-five 
Goloure among whicl sre those of be guards of the 
King of Prussis,—six hundred pieces of artillery, 
three fortresses, and above brenty generale s yet more 











than one half of you regret not having fired » single 
thot. All the provinces of the Prusian monarchy, 
as far as the Oder, are in our power. Soldiers! the 


Russians vaunt they are on the road to meet ua; we 
will march to encounter ae we will spare them 
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half the journey. They shall find another Austerlits in 
the midst of Pruasia. 2 pation wai bane srondly 
forgotten our generosity tow: 7 
battle wherein rE -— her court— the wreck 
af her army, owed wholly to the capitulation 
we had accorded, is a natton that cannot successfully 
contend with us. hing 
«In the mean time, while we are marching against 
the Russians, new armies, organized in the interior 
of the empire, approach to ocoupy our piace, and 
guard our conquests. My people have arisen as one 
mao, indignant at the shameful compact which the 
Prussian cabinet, in its delirium, had proposed to us, 
i ys, and our frontier cities are filled with 
conscripts, who ardently long to follow our steps. 
We will no longer be the sport of s treacherous 
peace we will not again lay aside our arms, till we 
ave forced the English, those eternal enemies of our 
nation, to renounce their design of troubling the 
Continent, and their tyranny of the seas. Soldiers! 
I cannot better express the sentiments I entertain for 
you, than by saying, that I wear nearest my heart tho 
attachment which you daily manifest towards me.” 
‘The word delirium, in this proclamation to 
the ultimatam of Frederick William, was really not 
too strong, When Napoleon, on the point of come 
mencing the aign, sent to treat about peace, 
Prussia returned for nzawer, that the Emperor was 
ordered to renounce all his conguests, ‘The Prossian 
monarch, blinded by the enthusiaam of his troops, and 
led away by the ardour of Blucher and the Dake of 
Brunswick, threatened ue with his resentment, if the 
French forces should cross the Rhine, I know that 
‘Napoleon, with this singular manifesto in his hand, 
jd not finish the perasal, but, tearing it in rage, 
and throwing the fragments to the earth, exclaimed, 
© Does he deem himself already in Champagne? 
How ! would be come to Paris,—and in seven-league 
boots ? Truly, Lam sorry for Prussia. I pity William. 
VOL, MII. ° 
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He koows vot what absurdities they have made him 
write?‘ It is much too ridiculous. They send us a 
challenge; a fair queen wishes to be spectator of the 
combat—Bravo! Let ns be courteous | March! 
—the place of meetiog is in Saxony—Forward! In 
the devil’s name, let us not keep them waiting [” 
Ifactivity bad been requisite in the commencement 
of the campaign, every thing now urged him to meet 
the Russians; for, if he waited till they had passed 
the Vistula, there probably would be no winter 
campaign, and circumstances would have constrained 
him to take up miserable between that river 
and the Oder, or even to have the latter to 
reoeive his enemies in Prassia, His military genius, 
the pressing procunation, dated om Bers, poe 
e jon, , 
his departure from Charlottenburg, proves that he 
acted not fortuitously, as often. happened but that his 
calculations had been previously fixed, But, splendid 
as such combinations of military talent may appear 
on the immediate scene of glory, how different is 
the effect upon the sufferers at a distance! Thus, 
for instance at its comiescacenarst x ort Russian a 
campaign, the Emperor mm the city of 
Hamburg fifty fheanend grestoontes these I cansed 
to be furnished immedis }, knowing the im 
of snch defence to our soldiers, in a climate, to them, 
of untried rigour. On his side, Marshal Mortier 
was ordered to seize all the timber fit for shipbuilding, 
amounting in value to £60,000. Again, at Lubeck, 
my directions were, to take possession of four hundred 
thousand laata of grain, and forward them to Magde- 
burg. The grain aud the timber, indeed, nominally 
elonged to Russia. In short, the Hanse Towns were 
drained like so many milk cows, at the moment when 
the Continental System wae beginning to dry up the 
sources of their prosperity. Such were the evils of 
conquest, 3 Greater glory of the empire, 
or rather “of the Emperory_vevils aggravated by agents 
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who cloaked their imbecility idity by overacted 
teal, Of tes, th secondary Tera oe mare 
me the greatest trouble, and against their exactions 
I never failed strenuously, and often successfully, to 
oppose my civil authority. These were the evils, 
however, which, some few years later, caused the 
people, at this time dis a8 one man, to pul a 
term to their present sufferings, and to avenge their 
past misfortunes. 

‘Meanwhile, our troops always pushing on, marched 
with such rapidity, that Murat, leader of the vanguard, 
‘and whose passion for war surpassed the ardour of 
all i comrades, p arrived in user belie see end 

fovember, The Read-guarters 6 eror 
were then established at , and from all paren 
arrived deputations, praying the re-establishment of 
the ki of Poland, and the restoration of her 
independence. After having received the deputation 
from Warsaw, as I subsequently learned from himself, 
be said to Rapp, “I love the Poles—their ardour 
pleases me. I would willingly constitute them a free 
le 5 Bes todo oo very ical Too many 
ave got a finger in the pie— Austria, Russia, Prussia, 
here eh a a slice, The train once fired, it 
nOWs W) 6 conflagration might stop. My 
dut Te to France, and-T somt not eacrice ber 10 
Pol 3 that would carry us too far. And then, 
we must defer to the arbiter of all things,— time; 
time will shew ere what we should do.” Had 
Sulkowski lived, Na would have remembered 
his own words in Bergh sad muost probably would 
have restored a power, w! dismemberment, towards 
the olose of last century, began to break down the 
apecies of political Hbrium which the Peace of 
restphalia had in Europe. 

At the h uarters in Posen, Duroc rejoined the 
Ey }, after the last mission to Prussia. I learned 
with pain, that, on the journey, he had been thrown 
from hiy horse, and broken his collar bone, Every 
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letter which L received was but s series of oomplainte 
of the miserable roads, wherein the army fought, as 
it were, with the mud; nor, without extreme diffi- 
culty, could the artillery and tumbrils be brought 
forward. I have since been told, that the carriage of 
Talleyrand, whom Napoleof had summoned to head- 
wuarters, in hopes of concluding a treaty of peace, 
e 80 imbedded, that the minister stuck fast for 
nearly twelve hours. The soldiers were in bad 
homour at being in water and mud, almost to the 
Irnees, and asked who it was that stepped the way ? 
‘They were told, “The minister for foreign affairs.” 
—“Ah, bah !”” replied gruffly the Sancho of the 
company, “ what the devil have they to do with 
diplomecy in this d of a country!” 

e Emperor hia entrance into Warsaw on 
the Ist of January, 1807. The majority of reports 
previously received, spoke in unison of the discon- 
tent of the troops, then suffering from severe weather, 
bad roads, and privations of all kinds. Bonaparte, 
pon this, inquired of the generals, who informed 

of the discouragement which had succeeded to 
enthusiasm in the spirit of his army,—“ Have yon 
spoken to the of the enemy ? Does their 
courege quail on beholding their foes ?’—“ No, 
sire.” —“ T thought eo; my soldiers are ever the 
same.” Aft he said to Rapp, “ Zs0ilé now stir 
them ?” and dictated the following proclamation :— 


« Soldiers! On thia day twelvemonth, st this very 
hour, you were upon the battlefield of Austerlitz. 
The terrorstrock bettalions of Russia were flying 
in disorder, of, surrounded, yielded up their arms to 
their conquerors, On the morrow, they proffered 
terme of pence; but. their words were fallacious 
Hardl through & ity perl sme 
able, from the disasters of the thin, (ey contrived a 
fourth coalition. But the ally, upon whose oo-opera- 
tion they founded their -principal hope, in already 
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no more : his fortresses, capitals, magazines, arsenals, 


two handred ore i standards, seven hondred 
field-pieces, five fortified cities, are iu our possession. 
Neither the Oder, the Wartha, the deserts of Poland, 


nor the tempestuous season,— nothing has been able 
to arrest you for a moment; you have braved all, 
surmouuted all; every foe has fled on your approach, 
Tn vain have the Russians endeavoured to fend the 
capital of ancient and renowned Poland; the oagle 
of France soars over the Vistula, The brave and 
unfortunate Pole, on seeing you, deems he beholds 
the legions of Sobieski returning from their memor- 
able expedition. Soldiers! we will not Jay aside our 
arms until a general pesoe hath established and 
secured the power of our allies, and restored to our 
commerce its freedom and its colonies. Upon the 
Elbe and the Oder, we have ined Pondicherry, 
our establishments in India, the of Good Hi 
sod the Spanish colonies, What shall give to 
Russians a right to hold the balance of destiny? 
‘What should give to them the right of interposing in 
theae our just designs? They and we are still the 
soldiers of Austerlits.” 


‘When Bonaparte dictated his proclamations, (how 
many have I written under the circumstances de 
scribed!) be exhibited, for the moment, the air of one 
ingpired. His imagination kindled like the fancy of 
the improvisatori of Italy; he was, 90 to epeak, upoa 
the tripod, and it became necessary to write with 
incredible rapidity in order to keep pace with him, for 
his dictation was then en outpouring. He was at this 
time serious, snd caused to be read over to him what 
he had dictated. On such revisals, I have seen him, 
more than once, with a laugh, appland the effect to 
be produced by such or such a phrase, Generally 
speaking, his proclamations tarned opon three points, 
—boasting to the soldiers of whet they had per- 
formed; shewing in perspective what remained to be 
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accomplished ; and blackening his enemies, The last 
proclamation, just mentioned, wea dispersed in profu- 
sion all over Germany ; and it is impossible, without 
having witnessed it, to conceive the wonderful im- 

reasion thus produced upon the whole army. The 

visions stationed in the rear burned to traverse, by 
forced marches, the space which still separated them 
from head-quarters; while those near the Emperor 
forgot their fatigues, their sorrows, their privations, 
and desired to be led on to So contet i ie ame 
time, they comprehended very little of what Napo- 
leon hod said to them: I do net believe, for instance, 
they understood how they hed reconquered Pondi- 
cherry or the Cape of Good Hope, on the Elbe or 
the Oder; but they repeated to each other, as usual, 
“ The Emperor has exid so.” They recalled the 
battlea in which they had been present —marched on 
gaily, though without shoes — parsed the long hours 
without victuals, and without complaint. Such was 
the prodigious enthusiasm, or rather fanaticism, with 
which Napoleon could inspire his soldiers when he 
felt the necessity of “ stirring” them. 

‘My own occupations meanwhile in Hamburg were, 
as usual, of » mixed description,—some agreeable 
enough, others the reverse. Among my most pleasis 
avocations, was the intercourse of good offices whic 
my situstion enabled me to maintain with several of 
the German princes, whom the fate of war had 
deprived of their states, and forced to sels refuge ix 

1 precarious independence enjoy 

st ihe oten Of the ey - Bec 
ichwerin and hrs family, is Princess 
Charlotte and her spose! the prince royal of 
Denmark, I have ly spoken. The former, 


permission to visit occasionally that city from his 
Fetreat in Altona, He eame so frequently —for there 
existed a secret source of attraction—that I was 
constrained to make some friendly remonstrances, 
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Jest both should be Bot, as we were 
ee beat footing wth Denmark, Toortinand ace 
erally his son-in-law and beautiful daughter. The 
fitter, indeed, after being separated from ber husband, 
came to visit de Bourrienne. Almost every 
dy I had the pleasure of receiving the Duke of 
‘eimar, a man of cultivated understanding and 
excellent heart. I had the happiness of living with 
the Duke in such intimacy, that my house might be 
called his home; and, finally, had the satisfaction of 
contributing, in my degree, ‘to the restoration of his 
states, It ig, of a trath, no impulse of vanity which 
thus induces me to recall my relations with these 
Hinstrious personages: I have beheld too closely 
how human greatne.s is elevated and cast down, to 
‘be now seduved by its illusions. There is, however, 
pleasure in proving by what means of moderation, 
even while the instrument of executing the stern 
behests of an iron rule, I retained the confidence of 
many priuces of the Outer Rhine. For this em 
pose I may just cite, out of many in my possession, 
the following letter from Prince Charles, Grand 
Elector of Baden, dated December, 1806 :—“ I have 
the honour of addressing you in this letter, and to 
inform you, that I have Lipa mgreer ies my gio 
to repair to Hamburg, in order to be nearer her 
husband, the Prince of Bronawick-Oels. I entreat, 
M. le Minister, that you will be pleased to interest 
ourself in her behalf duriog her residence in Ham- 
murg,—a favour for which I shall ever feel most 
gratefal, and which will tranquillize my apprehensions 
tor my sister in her present unprotected situation. I 


embrace this to assure you of the dis 
tinguished coniiderstion with which I have the 
hononr to be, &e.” 


Sach were some of my agrecable relaxations— 
Now for a contrast. Truly the difference waa 
between thoee who were pleased to look in upos a 
drawing-room, and the people whom daty constraine 
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me to admit into Cantor, it ia said, 
Peoucilgr ae ey Wings, not 
Teast with io, bes Ss: cxoeptions, Hotwi itanding 
my necessity of employing spies, aT 
rere see one of these mnwenits, withont without talag 
amount evento ae when 
the iAstnal bad Mon hora ie a aaa ois 
Tegaled ine Teh love of Tesenens or of lucre _ 
t ie to conjecture by what 
costontons och mee are capa of suing thet 
design of betraying those whose confidence they have 
gained. An apposite example just recurs to my 
Sind. One day a elf-degraded’ man of thie stamp 
came to offer me his services. He was named Butler, 
sad Met been cramaenel irom Engel 8 057 


pe the French government. disclouing 
ih on ines, he paliated Ts condone by by Soma 
sirens enemies, of injuries sustained, an 
expressed an ardent desire to attach 
to the’ _ of the Emperor, for whose service he 
professed his readiness to make every sacrifice, The 
true reason of changing here, as in every other like 
case, was the hope of being better paid. I believed, 
however, no agent of this tion ever carried to a 
greater. extent his precantions to conceal double ply 
m hie original employers To me he ke 
stantly repeating a desire of avenging himee! upon 
his nemice in don ; ested to sent to Paris, 
in order to be examined by the minister of police 
himself; and, for greater secarity, had himeel shot 
up in the Temple on arriving, and a e following 
dragraph inserted into’ the ‘English jouraaa:— 
# John Butler, commonly called ae ‘Butler, bas 
just been arrested, and sent to Paris under a strong 
gmard, by the French Minister at Hamburg.” After 
the lapee of some weeks, Butler, upon receiving his 
paghegpes ise rhage minister, = ont for Lone a 
as a part of his own system of precautions, anc 
because, according to his own advice, be could not 
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be sufficiently vilified to be useful, he requested to 
have the a tral pee in the French 
journals :—“ The indivi named Butler, arrested 
at Hamburg, and conducted to Paris as an English 
agent, is ordered to quit France, and the territories 
conn i as the Frencle or their ae amy and 
probibite appearing in any of the dominions 
of Fraace, or of her allies, before 2 general peace.” 
In England, Butler thus assumed the honours 
of French persecution, In him was beheld a victim 
who merited the entire confidence of the enemies of 
France. Fouché, meanwhile, obtained, through his 
means, much useful information; and yet Butler was 
not hanged! Who, in fact, would not have been 
deceived by snch bold-faced villainy? Verily, these 
are crimes of which one would almost require to be 
capable, Peters it were possible to suspect their 
istence 


Notwithstanding the supposed necessity for enter. 
taining secret pas Bonaparte discouraged, even 
uoder thia pretext, too numerous communications 
between France and England, Fouché, however, 
went on as usual, ordering the dark evolutions of his 
subterranean forces, This latter had given great 
cause of offence to the Emperor, in reference to an 
affsir of which [have already spoken,— the deputation 
of the Senate, “Fouché,” said Napoleon, “ ought, 
fecha saps and if penneio ind beon une alog, be 

a step; and, if persuasion mn unavailing, 
ought o have employed the means at his disposal ag 
minister of police, to hinder the deputation from 
pasaing the frontier.” In truth, For 's means Were 
‘most ample ; for, during the absence of the Emperor, 
the police might almost have been termed the regency 
of France, Alweys ready to favour whatever might 
lend additional importance to his branch, and flatter 
the dark suspicions of the Emperor, Fouché wrote 
to me of goverament having certain intelligence, that 
many French subjects their way to Manchester, 
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as commercial agents, for the purchase of English 
manufactures us Was true: but how apply 
aremedy? These rench, and even Parisan 
houses, embarked 1 the ports of Holland, whence a 
run to England could be accomphshed in not many 
hours But this was a cause of double alum: not 
only were the commercial, or rather non-commercial 
Jaws thus violated, but 1t waa argued, If French agents 
can 80 eauly reach England, will not Enghsh agents, 
with equal factlty, enter’ the continent? This 
mysterious syllogiam farnshed fresh work to our 
Juckless mmsters, chargés des affasres, and consula 
Not only were we required to keep an eye upon all * 
those who evidently did, but all those also who 
might come from England Admurable this 1n the 
conoeption ; but the executzon ?— In vain were yexa- 
tious informations, mnqumtoral perquisitions, spies, 
menaces, employed Enghsh manufactures continued 
to imundate the continent The reason of thin w 
obvious: the neceamties of mankond will always have 
‘more weight than the will of any sovereign, however 
powerful 

Retain we now to Napoleon and his victorious 
amy who, a¢ I have ly stated, entered Warsaw 
on the firet day of the year 1807 During his sojourn 
at Posen, the um hb e Emperor, 
ever careful to realize the frmt of his victories, 
founded, under the title of « treaty concluded with 
the elector, the new kingdom of Saxony , and, conse 
gaently, by the annexation of this kingdom to the 
confederation of the Rhine, extended his power m 
Germany. In terms of this treaty, Saxony, Juatly: 
celebrated for her cavalry, farnshed to the grand 
ormy a cont it of twenty thousand men, Thi 
aad was valu: Bot only on account of the men, 


bat spray for the horaes which Saxony could 
fornsh, and furmeh sbundantly, io the French 
troops. It was s epectacle quite novel for princes of 
Germany, accustomed a9 they were to the practices 
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of feudal etiquette, to see an sovereign treat 
them as subjeots sod, by hie boldnee oblige hem to 
look upon themeclyes aa such, Those famous Saxons 
who bad made Charlemagne tremble, threw themselyes, 
into the, artes of the, Hesperer 5 sad covtaialy 3 wae 
to him no indifferent métter to see the chief of the 
house of Saxony attach himself to his fortune; for 
the new king, by his age, his tastes, and his character, 
‘waa the moat venerated prince of all Germany. From 
the moment of arriving at Wersaw, the Emperor 
continued to receive new solicitations in favour of 
re-establishing the throne of Poland, and restoring to 
ita chivalric dependence the ancient empire of the 
Jagellons. On this subject he remained in great 
penplexi 7, but finally to his firat determina- 
n, which, indeed, was his usual practice, — to submit 

to events, in order to seem more fully to command 
them. At Warsaw, he passed the greater part of hiv 
time in pleasure, in festivities, reviews, and audiences, 
all which did not prevent him from watching that 
Ro part of the public service, exterior or interior, 
should be deficient, He himself remained in the 
capital of Poland; but his vast intelligence was 
present throughout. 1 learned from General Duroc, 
when we had occasion to talk of the cempaign of 
Tilsit, that never had Napoleon shewn himeelf more 
fully or completely, He delighted to offer himwelf 
to the view and enthusisam of his soldiers, to receive 
Princes who came timidly to beg the restitution of 
see mates: afterwards, to shew hime brilliant 
audiences; and, anon, to igantic designs upon 
the East. The oor becom ‘he Turks and the 
Russians ellured him on by or rather chimeras, 
feroeretle to his ambition, i his sare 
ity, descending to grave details, provided for 

aif: thes, from the ‘soorsous mantity of despatches 
T received, as well by extraordinary couriers, aa in 
the common way, T must regard at a masterpiece 
of administration the manner in which the Emperor, 
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at Warsaw, established the mode of provisioning his 
army, which wanted for nothing. . 

Another very remarkable circumstance in the im- 
perial wars is, that, with the exception of the interior 
police, of which Fouché was the damned spirit, the 
whole government of Frano8 exiated at head-quarters, 
At Warvaw, Napoleon not only turned his cares to 
the wants of his army, but there governed France, a8 
if he had been im its capital. ily expresses, and, 
from time to time, the useless auditors from thie 
council of state, brought, with more or leis exactness, 
despatches from the shadow of government left at 
Paria, and the most curious revelations, frequently 
invented by the police. The portfolios of the ministers 
arrived weekly, with the exception uf thoge of the 
minister for foreign affairs, who, after remaining some 
time at Mayence with the Empress, had been called 
to Warsaw, and of the minister of war, Clarke, who, 
for the misfortune of thst city, governed at Berlin. 
This order of things continued for the tex months 
of the Rmperor’s absence from Paris. Louis XIV. 
remarked, “ I am the state.” Napoleon did not say 
the same thing in words, but, in fact, the government 
of France was always at his heud. 78; an incon- 
venient. arrangement, and which had nearly proved 
fatal to him, as we shall see by and by, when 1 speak 


of an affair, which Talone, know thoroughly, 
— the conspiracy of Mallet 
The month of January the Emperor employed in 


sailit dispositions for the approaching attack on 
the Reveane but, at the ame ti time, didnot Beglect 
the affairs of the cabinet: all marched in the front 
with himself. Whatever information reached me from 
‘Warsaw concerning hia incredible foresight, intelli- 
gotoe, and ectvity, ould not sarprise’me: I bad 

held the same—and, however hazardous his posi. 
tion then was, in circumstances still more diffenit. 
At Warraw, indeed, the Emperor had uot merely to 
think of battle: affairs were much more complicated 
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than in the campaign of Viewaa, It became necessary, 
on the one hand, to watch Prussia, which we occu- 
pied; and, on the other, to ipate the Russians, 
whose movements and di 
mination to sssume the mi 
the preceding campaigns Austria, before the fall of 
her capital, had found herself alone cogeged it was 
no longer ‘the same cave, Austria had hed only 
soldiers ; and Prussia, as Blucher observed, began to 
have citizens. No difficulty had existed in returning 
from Vienna; but, in the event of failure, much wasto be 
appiehended in a retreat from Warsaw, notwithstand- 
ing the creation of the ki of Saxony, and the 
rovisional government of ia, and of the other 
rman states we had conquered. None of all these 
considerations escaped the eagle eye of Napoleon; 
and so complete was the understanding throughout 
the whole of his administration, that it frequently 
happened to myself to receive the same information 
from head-quarters which I bad previously transmitted 
in such a way that the couriers had passed each other. 
Thus, for example, I sent intelligence to the Emperor 
of the arming ‘Austria, and received a despatch, to 
the same effect, from the seat of government, only a 
few days later. Austria, in fact, since the Prussian 
campaign, had been playing the same part as Prosais 
aeted uring the Austrian warfare,— indecision, on 
the one hand, and indecision repeated on the other. 
As Prossia, prior to Austerlits, had waited the success 
or defeat on the French armies, before resolving ou 
remaining neuter or declariug against France, 90 
Austria, supposing, doubtless, that Russia would be 
more fortunate when united to Prussia, than when 
her own ally, assembled in Bohemia a corps of forty 
thousand men. This body she termed an army of 
‘observation; but every one knows w bat euch o 
yation implies. The truth is, these forty thousand 
armed Austrians were intended to act with Russia, 
‘in case of success; and who could blame Austris, for 





Ym this ntste of things, the Emperor had not a 
momant to lose: it was te anticipate Ras- 


sia, and maintain Austria undeci in like manner 
az he hed hastened the success of Austerlita, and kept 
Prussia in doubt. 


ing 
But, despite his eagerness to engege, the Emy 
we snticipated. The Russian army attacked him 
on the 6th of February, at seven o'clock in the 
morning, in the midst of dreadful weather, Not- 
withstanding the snow, which fell in quantity, 
sppraci B Fas, in Praia where the Empere 
in where the Em 

then was, and the imperial first arrested the 
farther progress of the column. Nearly the 
whole of the Freach army was en in this battle, 
one of the most sanguinary wi until then, had 
been foight in Enrope, corps under the com- 
mand of Kee was net presen’, beceuse he Kod 
heen stationed on the left, at Mohrangen, whence he 
menaced Dantzic. The issue of the contest would 
have been very different had the four divisions of 
infantry, and two of cavalry, composing Bernadotte’s 
section of the army arrived in time; but, unforta- 
nately, the officer with the order for him 
to move in all speed upon Liaprmapaiy ora" waa inter- 
cepted by a cloud of Cossacks, 20 that Bernadotte 
necessarily remained stationary. Bonaparte, who 
always desired to throw the blame upon some one, 
when things did not fall out as he wished, attributed 
the doubtful success of the day to the non-arrival of 
Bernadotte’s avian. This wes true; but, at the 
same time, to it a subject of reproach to 
marshal, ghewed the greatest injustice, He was 
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‘accused of having refused to march k upon, Prenanch- 
Rylan, although, as asserted, General Haupolt bad 

fvertued hum of the necessity of lus presence. 
But how dispute this fact, since, on the aame day on 
which the onder ia said to have been delivered, General 
‘Hoeopolt waa slain? ‘Who could give the assurance 
that this general directly oad personally had com- 
aren? with igrtgade-44 b, rites has closely 
stu Bonaparte, his craft, an¢ 6 construction 
frequently given by um to words placedin the mouth 
of the dead, wall find no emgma here. Let the reader 
recall Broeys and Aboukir. 

But, be ths as it may, the day of Eylan was 
terrible, the French gamed mght aa they best could, 
always, but im vam, looking for the advancing columns 
of Bernedotte; and, after conmderable loss, the army 
enjoyed the mournful honour of encamping on the 
field of battle. Bernadotte came up, but too late, 
having fallen in with, and engaged the enemy, in fail 
and unmolested retreat towards Komgsburg, the onl: 
capital it remaining to Prue, Jang 
was at Memel, thirty leagues distant, 

When, subsequently, at Hamburg, I mentioned to 
Bernadotte the accusations concerning his conduct 
at Eylau, he wud, “ You see hm—always calummous 
assertiona on the of that man, but it 1» quite 
the same to me,—I care not a fig tor him.” He alter 
wards explamed the whole in a manner favourable to 
Tumself, and indulged in some reflections against cer- 
tam generals, which, in my opinion, were improper. 
‘Re the dividuals are living, I say nothing more, for 
Reak of sedlncang» cessed wits ther Sormaee come 


After the conquest of the field of battle, covered 
with the dead of both arms the French reearved 1 
powtion, as did also their ad ; and several days 
passed 1n unuaportant events. ‘The Emperor's offers 
of peace, made, mdeed, with amall ansiety, were 
rejected wath proud disdain, It seemed as if a victory, 
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disputed with Wi was to be led as 
triumph ; and Panarest have ssid, That ihe satis of 
Elyan had turned the heads of the Russians, for they 
Perea ae ipeied to be celebrated on the eccasioe: 

it while the Eoaperor made preparations to advance, 
his distant policy bea operate 8 successful diversion, 

rousing against Russia her ancient enemies the 

rks, Napoleon had advanced to Finkenstein, 
where he awaited the proper time for placing him- 
self at the head of his troops, when he learned that 
revolution in Con: i had cost the eultan 
Selim his life, and raised moud to the Moslem 
throne, The able negotiations of General Sebastiani 
had rescued the Porte from the influence of England, 
and brought the former so ardently into hostility 
with Russia, that the standard of the Prophet was 
unfurled. 

At the time of reoeiving this intelligence, the 
Emperor bed — forth the contingent of 8 a 
‘troops, conformably to a treaty o| ce. Wii t 
monarchy, ‘These were destined for the line of the 
Elbe, and we shall nee the result hereafter. Some- 
what later, occurred General Gardanne’s embassy to 
Persia; an opening for which had already been pre- 
pared by the successful mission of my friend Jaubert, 
ts which the reader will remember I had proposed 

iy 

Sines the interview in which I made that pro- 

‘only two years had elapsed, and in the interval 

ow many events had ensued! Austria conquered 
—Promia oocapied— Russia threatened — Naples 
wrested from the house of Bourbon—the Batavian 
republic transformed into the kingdom of Holland— 
three new kingdoms added to the old Germanic 
body, and » fourth, the kingdom of Westphalia, in 
progress, in defiance of the of the same name; 
all this, too, scoomplished as if by enchantment! 
Verily, in the age, to convert one Marquis 
af Brandenbarg into a King of Prussia, hed crested 
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far more stir the alder diplomacy of ©: 

Tan tas foopepker kel enjeted 0 toca ut 
ow, ne sooner bed he i at , * scoanding tothe 
latest authorities,” his political map of Europe, than, 
presto, boundaries and Napoleon vent 
him to work afresh parrpeered, rt 

Gardanue’s affair was none of those ONS CH= 
bassies, despatched by our former kings to e East; 
it pertained to those ideas which bad germinated in 
the head of Bonaparte, in the very dawn of his 
power: a light from the Esat had, in fact, first cast 
the shadow of his coming greatness before him, and 
had never ceased to rivet his attention. 1 knew, 
from an unquestionable source, thet the legation had 
‘been conoeived by the on a mi der 
scale; in fact, that he resolved to send to the 
ae Peis four thousand infantry, eet 

jogen and experienced officers, ten thousan 

muskets, and fifty pieces of cannon, I am certain 
the orders were issued for these arrangements, The 
abject proposed by the Emperor, and which he 
avowed, on maturing this design, was to enable the 
Shah, in person, with eighty thousand men, to make 
a formidable diversion upon the provinces of eastern 
oc pe te there existed eee Snorer lone: cherished, 

aod abiding motive, which reigued paramount in 
Teeteoenen of Ls —the desire of striking 
at England in the heart of her Asiatic possessions. 
Such was the chief cause of Gardanne’s mission, but 
circumstances permitted not the Emperor to give it 
all the importance he would have wished: he was 
constrained to rest satisfied with merely sending some 
engineer and artillery officers, who, on their arrival, 
swore greatly astonished at the nambers of English 
whom they found in Persia. 

To revert for s moment to more private and personal 
ocourrences: Josephine had socom ied the Enaperor 
ag far as Mayence, and remained there for some time 
after his departure, when she returned to Paris, at 

8 
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native of Geneva, goes to Hanbury, 10 follow out 
lawsuit relative to x property, his claims to which are 
contested, He requests me to recommend him to 
your good offices, and I address you in his favour, 10 
mach the more willingly, that I can profit by the 
ity to wend you renewed assurance of my 


iendship, JosEPaINE. 
“ Parw, 11th February, 1807.” 


During the early months of this year, my ocouj 
tions in burg, ag respected the domectio afar 
of my plomatic circle, gave me more trouble than 
ever, The genius which can wield the whole energies 
of warfare, may have charms pon the field of battle ; 
rapid movement, impressed by «single will spon 
‘vast mesees of living men, Uazzle the multitude, 
ase fash of hghtning blinds, by its excess of bright- 
ness, the eye that gases; but when, at a distance 
from the theatre of glory, we behold its sad results, 
weighing the people down to earth, we curse the 
gus of conquest aa the genius of destruction. 
ta cruel spectacle waa to my view! I 
was doomed continually to hear the complaints of 
bar Hate toregian H ber inher relieving, to execute 
orders which aogmen ineressing eno- 
Seatac eases 
anayoi r, too, were those agents 
the Emperor, who, to shew off their own importance, 
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or to forward their own interest, rendered calamities 
still more grievous, I had to contend not with the 
exousable prejudices of the sufferers, but against 
their oppression by Grainy egies and, above 
all, the military functionaries, The greatest misfor. 
‘ane of th epics, in ny opinion, we the above of 
ower wearers’ epaulettes, 
Hivation thea eosbled me to judge of ll that 
in military government—the worst, in my 

Judgment, that ost griot.  Bernadotte, Tadecd, was a 
‘solitary example of disinterestedness; but then he 
loved to be talked about. The more the Emperor 
laboured to depreciate, the more he strove to draw 
public attention to his actions. He sent me an account 
ig hager op men igeeg aoe 

m e 
are the phn meet wi i eat his relation to te 
published, and one of f many @ examples will serve :— 
My dear send you @ note upon the 
adie of Braunsburg  p probably you will find it essen- 
tial to commnnicate it ; in that case, Ishall be obliged 

y your by your gettin the acoount inserted in ers 

I did aa he wished, for reall; 

Kosatobe tr for 


ict rendered ie necessary that 

inane rate should establish the truth of facts. 
The surveillance of the ta was at this time, 

as always, my most le function. Fonché 


inued to pretend that they were formidable, in 
Soaee to sat nt hn ng reed Aen, 


tions. Count Gimel, who resided in Altona, 
- agent for the ‘being dead, after various 

ML. Hiué was: hen Ret arr capacity 
by Louis XVII, whose eervant he had been, 


as formerly of Louis XL whose osptivity he had 
shared, and who has consigaed his name to honourable 
memory in his testament. ‘That name most bave 

strange =e to Fouché, and he 
charged me, to redouble my watchfulness, 
Thin distrust, whether real or well feigned, was 
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earried to such extreme, that I frequently received 
advices to watch thoge who were far from suspecting 
themselves objects of such care. Often, too, upon 
informations Utakeaesy at a dear rate in Paris, the 
minister of police would set the accredited envoys of 
France in foreign countries’ to arm themselves with 
rigour, and lose their time in searching out persan- 
ages decounced, who had never been within the 
circle of their influence. I for one never allowed ao 
opportunity to pass of tempering the severity of 

‘ouché’s instructions. 

‘Another of my duties, incessant during tho last 
campaign, was to provide necessaries for the army. 
So many articles of clothing were demanded by the 
Emperor, that the whole commerce of Hamburg, with 
Lubeck and Bremen to boot, could not have supplied 
the orders, I entered into an engagement, therefore, 
with a house in authorizing the partners, 
notwithstanding the decree, to import the 
requisite articles from England. J thus obtained 
cloth and leather by a sure way, and at half the price. 
Our soldiers might ave pared of cold a bundred 
times over, had we ridi ly stood upon punctilio 
with the Continental System, and the confused mass 
of inexplicable decrees relative to English merchandise, 
Neither Hamburg, for instance, nor its territory, 
possessed any mannfacture of coarse cloth ; according 
to M. Endel, director of the customhouse, every 
article of woollen stuff was prohibited; and yet Ihad 
to enpply fifty thousand great-coats to one order. 
Another arrived for sixteen thousand coats, thirty- 
seven thousand vests, to be made up and sent off 
with sll despatch. The Emperor demanded of me 
two hundred thousand pairs of shoes, in addition to 
forty thousand just transmitted ; yet M. Eudel said, 
wig and Geta hides cannot enter Ham . 

e director took m ings in high dudgeon : 
T was quite easy. ‘woolless pi leather 
arrived ; great-coste, coats, vests, and shoes, were all 
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juickly made ; and our soldiers thus found themselves 
fortified sgatust the rigours of a winter oampai 
My representations at induced government to 
hee = mith me 5/1 carries 8 5 trade with 
ngland, to the great our troops, who 
found themselves well elothed and well the. But 
could any thing in the world be more absurd than 
commercial laws enforced to our own detriment ? 
After the battle of Eylau, I received a deapatoh 
from Talleyrand, ied by a French accomnt 
of that murderous more fatal to the con- 
querors than to the ite party—for I dare not 
say, vanquished, applied to the Russians. Had any 
thing been wanting to confirm the unsuccessful re- 
sult of that day, it would have been supplied by the 
anxiety evinced on the of Napoleon that his 
version should, by all means, be first dispersed 
throughout Germany. The Russian account, coming 
reviously, might have produced troublesome resalts. 
jut perhaps the reader may complain that I main- 
tain an almost total silence on the mancuyres which 
followed this en, and brought on the me- 
morable battle of Friedland, the success of which 
waa jpeontetay our favour. But there needs 
not to repeat what is known to all Europe, in the 
jmenense results of that victory. The interview at 
Tilsit is one of the hoprarsy | points in modern 
history, and the waters of the Niemen reflected the 
star of Napoleon in its meridian splendour. Until 
then it had been rising—for some longer it 
retained the ssendant,—but the sequel! What passed 
externally at ‘Tilsit, the friendship of the two emperors, 
and the sad situation of Prussia’s monarch, all the 
world knows; and I wanted my ordinary means of 
closer intelligence ; for Rapp was then marching upon 
ere id 
give, however, some interesting private partica- 
lars; and, first, of what passed in the apartment of 
the Emperor at Tilsit when he received the visit of 
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the King of Prussia. That unfortunate prince, whom 
his Queen Wilhelmine hed accompanied, was banished 
to a windmill beyond the city, hia only habitation, 
while the two emy occupied each his quarter, 
weparated by the Niemen. fact I am now to 
ite was reported to me,by the colonel, who on 
that day commanded the imperial and was on 
daty in the interior of the saloon ; I give it therefore 
with confidence, though not entirely pledging myself. 
After Alexander entered, the two erore 
remained conversing in a balcony, while an 
immense multitude w hailed their reconciliation 
with enthusiastic acclamations. Napoleon Dogan, the 
conference, as in the ling year with the Em- 
peror of Austria, by ing to Alexander some 
polite expressions on the mutability of warlike sac- 
eas, ila they were thus conversing, the King of 
ussia wad announced. His emotion, which was 
visible, may easily be conceived, since, hostilities 
ing suspen and his dominions overran, he had 
no longer any hope save in the generosity of the 
Sonar: ‘apoleon himself, it is said, appeared 
touched with his situation, and invited him, together 
with his queen, to dinner. While seating themselves 
at table, Napoleon, with much politeness, announced 
to hia fair guest, that “ he restored to her Silesia,” 

i ince the queen had very much wished 
should be retained in the new arrangements which 
were vecessarily to take place. 

The Prince de Wittgenstein, of whom I have not 
yet spoken, holds an important place in these my 
recollections ; we lived, I moay eay, familiarly together, 
during hia residence in , 08 will afterwards 
appear, Here, without ompring any ostensible 
situation, he enjoyed the fence of ks sovereign, 
the King of Prowis, ay ht oe his Lari talents and 
sage counsels great nt on various 
‘ocuusions, After the treaty of ‘Tle the summer 
of 1807, the Prince made a voyage into England. 
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On returning, he came to see me: our conversation 
naturally turned upon the grand political interests 
reich wre tating around us, and, as he had reason 
confidence in me, I learned mam 
thiogh, on the aspect of Hogliah policy, thes then usefal, 
now carious; and whick constitute the grand occu- 
Be Witigenstela tol mes that a courier expe Loe} 
‘Wittgenstein told me, that 8 courier, 
from Tanroggen, did, on the 50th Jul palin 
Alopous, Rassian in London, very 
important, stches. ‘One of these, which the Prince 
aggured me he bad read, stated, that time did not 
pert to send a copy of the treaties which had just 
en signed at Tilsit. The same day, M. Alopwus 
eS ee ar with the comumercest 
treaty just con i it may give some insight 
into ‘the policy of England, though the treaty itself 
be now of no importance, to state, that, in every 
respect, it tically the same as the one 
in March by the Russian envoy on bis arrival, 
Then, the English ministry would not even hear it 
mentioned; but, as one ch victory followed 
another, 0 concession followed concession, till, finally, 
the treaty waa concluded, such as first p 
Yet I know not why England should give herself 
the trouble to affect squeamishness shout conditions, 
bdo when interest serves, are found to bind her to 


x th smorrow, continued the Prince in eobrtanos, 
Alopeus Tecel the laconic despatch 
from Tilsit, he offered, officially, to the court of 
Loudon, the mediation of Russi; to bring about & 
now trety of poace between Franoe and England, 
preparatory to a On the Ist of Ai it, 
proprio io afeour ‘at Windsor, at which 
George IIL was present. Two days ater, Mr Can- 
ing replied, bat verbally, bat  yerbally, te bg ‘M. Alopoous—and every 
one 


aad ond” dings welten the British cabinet 


accepted the mediation of Russia, but on condition of 
being furnished with copies of the public and of the 
secret treaty, the King being desirous of ssvarance, 
that nothing contrary to the interests of bis crown, 
and of his Poople ipulated”” Mr Canning 
added, that “ Austria, befor ing of the cam- 
ign, having offered her mediation ween tho 
igerents, it, would be just that she acted in concert 
swith Rosle io: the inti sotually 7 8 
roceeding the more , that the court of Vienna 
faa formerh offered auch, mediation voluntarily.” 
On the 8h, is deepatobed a courier, with 
the verbal reply of Mr Canning, The latter had, at 
the same time, declared to M, Jacobi, Prnssian mini- 
ster at London, “That the King deplored the misfor- 
tunes which had befallen his master, and condoled 
with him thereon ; but that, the ports of Prussia being 
shot aguinet British ships, the interests of bis people, 
and the honour of his flag, forced him to adopt hostile 
measures against Prussia.” The Prince added, to all 
a interesting pisces of iireaios Shst ite Prince 
ol lee * ans Canning inclined to peace, 
and that the majority of 2 English nation camenty 
coincided in the same desire. 

By the treaty of Tilsit, concluded on the 7th, and 
ratified two days after, the map of Europe was not 
less altered than by thet of Presburg, the preceding 
year, Russia, indeed, suffered no shameful imposi- 
tions, since her territory remained inviolate; but 
Prussia! Yet are there historians who extol the 
moderation of Napoleon, in having respeoted ome 
shreds of the monarchy of the Great Frederick.— 
Vount his glory, his genius, the rapidity of hia deci- 
sions, the omniscience of his jadgment—and all the 
world comprehends you: but to commend his mode- 
ration at Tilsit! Of e truth, gentlemen, you thus 
run the risk of getting di ited and laughed at. 


‘© Ha late Majesty, George IV. 
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‘This is no moot point : to accuse Napoleon of mode- 
ration, * fixes upon him » most wrongful aentence,” 
more especially in reference to the transactions of 
1807, But there is one accusation pertaining to this 
date, from which his name and policy must be re- 
deemed, He has been blamed for not restoring the 
Kingdom of Poland, Such a requisition at this period, 
can arige—TIahall be excused the expression — only 
from French impatience. I, too, ardently wished the 
re-establishment of the Polish monarchy, and do still 
regret, both for the interesta of France and of Europe, 
that Poland was not restored; but because a desire, 
even when founded on reason, has not been gratified, 
are we therefore to conclude, that it ought to have 
been fulfilled despite of all obstacles? Now, at the 
close of the campaign of Tilsit, obstacles to the re- 
edification of Polish independence were insurmount- 
poet tipi of og then 
seiaed by Prussia, n more 
thant uve given freedom tots fababitett by 
declaring himself their . But several of the 
Polish provinoes had to Austria’s share, and a 
atill greater number had been ood upon by Russia 
im the successive divisiona of the monarchy, Any 
attempt at restitution roused these two powers to 
make common cause; our right flank would have 
been enclosed by the Austrian army of observation, 
Russia remained almost unbroken in our front; 
Napoleon must either have revoked his declarations 
of independence, or have maintained them by the 
sword. In either case, the treaty of Tilsit, 90 advan- 
bn te and so necessary to him, would not have 
en place. These reflections, it is most important 
to remark, apply exclusively to the period of which 
we now speak, and have mo reference to the final 
establie] these of Poland. Ate date, ne wre seal 
see—wi pear was ri intrigues of inferior 
chiefs, the ambition of escosdry don, interposed 
to prevent Napoleon from accomplishing the views 
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which he had ever cherished of elevating the heroic 
Poniatowski from the ranks of his guard, to the 
of his own heroio nation. 


brother might have under orders one refeot 
more. The kit of We lia was constituted 
of the states He which formed the 


ancleus, a portion of the provinces torn, through the 
Page moderation, Prussia, of Paderborn, 
Branswiek, and of Hanover. At the 
same time, thot no favourer of half measures, 
Napoleon planted upon the banks of the Vistula the 
ca iy of Warsaw, bestowed on the King of 
sony, 0 that he might, as occasion served, either 
inerease or root it out. Meanwhile, the Polish pe 
vincea of Austria and Russia were left untouched ; 
conciliated in the north; and still a hope 
the future fren to the Poles. Alexander, yot 
more the dupe t Lelgprodared priced the political 
ooquetry to these arrange- 
ments; Teoogzines in the slump all the iingy masu- 
Sactured by Napoleon; accepted several provinces 
which had belonged to his despoiled ally, by way of 
consolation, doubtless, for having failed in the attempt 
of getting more restored to him; and the two empe- 
rors separated, the best friends in the world. 
‘Napoleon returned to Paris towards the end of July, 
after an abeence of ten months. Recent events had 
ven to opinion in his favour a moral force greater 
im had yet obtained since his coronation. Still the 
game was doubtful, on more then one point, The war 
raged in all its intensity with Englanl; the Swedish 
iiss ead resuraed hia Gaisotien— this, inised, wat 2 
trifle, but it served to disturb the political susceptibi- 
lities ; and war still continued between Russia and the 
‘Ottoman Porte, The influence of the Emperor had 
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here kindled w flame which all the exertions of 
Sebastiani, seconded by those of Guilleminot, and 
nided piled by his own intervention, could not oxtingnith, 

even (a strange proceeding on her 
ateapted tala theferaents ut Bta oa Buabeiae 
continued inflexible in bis enmity to Russia. Nor, 
indeed, wan it easy to answer the Turk’s logic; 
‘Russia, thoug! 7h beaten, demanded from him the two 
Hea noth of the Danube : ‘What could she have 

ne more, ssked he, had she been victorious ? 

On the Sd of August, an English squadron, of 
twelve sail of the line, and as many frigates, passed 
the Sound, under Admiral Gambier. At the same 
time, the Battal ‘rope in Soe ide of Rugen were 
re-embarked, We north could not divine what 
was to be undertaken with forces so considerable : 
Fak ubete Dense mea pues 

nich minister at arrived at Ham 
on the 9th, at nine in the evening: he had the good 
fixtase to lo cacape th the Great Belt, in sight of 

English, | Wi without being pursued. 1 instantly 
ome reports by by an extraordinary courier, 
Twenty thousand British wader the 
of Lord Cathcart, had likew ise been sent into 
fhe Bal and the couts of Zealand were Hodkvied 
by ninety sail. Mr Jackson, British envoy to the 
court of Copenhagen, backed by these troops the 
denaods whch he bed been dre directed o Propose to 
vi rnment. ‘tended to a] 
hend an iaveniam of Denmark by Breach oops 
Her demands, therefore, were nothing less than 
surrender of the whole Danish fleet and stores. These, 
it is true, were to be held only in trust, bot there 
existed a condition, an unsiZ, which presented but 
mall security for the future; the deposit was to be 
retained until there should be no farther need of such 
precaution, The threat, and its execution, followed 
cloee upon thie insolent demand. After a noble but 
‘vain resistance, and s terrific bombardment, Copen- 
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‘hagen surrendered, and the Danish fleet was destroyed. 
At would be difficult to find in history an abuse more 
cowardly and ing, of force against weakness. 

Some of the principal consequences of the treaty of 
‘Tiksit, I have enumerated; but it ia more 
than probable, that, had the bombardment of Copen- 

ceded those arrangements, the Emperor 
would have treated Prussia with still greater severity. 
He could have erased her from the number of states, 
but withheld to gratify Alexander. The destruction 
of Prussis, however, was no new idea, and I had 
noted on this subject o remark of Bonaparte to the 
poet Lemercier, during our early residence at Mal- 
maison. The man of letters had been reading to the 
First Comml a poem, in which occurred some allusion 
to the Great Frederick: * You are 8 sealous admirer 
of his,” said Bonaparte; “ what, then, do you tind in 
him so satonishing ? he is not equal to Turenne.”-— 
“General,” replied Lemercier, “it is not merely the 
warrior that I esteem in Frederick ; you would not 
forbid our admiration of a man, who, even on the 
throne, cultivated Bhilo .” The First Consul 
replied in a tone conciliating half sarcastic, 
“Cortainly, my good Lemercier, such is not my 
intention; ‘but thst sball not the less prevent my 
blotting his kingdom from the chart.” 

Peace b concluded with Russia, it became 
requisite to choose our ambassador, not only to main- 
tain the new situations of amity, but to prompt 
Rossis in her promised mediation between the courts 
of Poris and & Jamea’s. This mission the Emperor 
confided to Caulincourt, against whom there exiated 
il founded prejudices, on some circumstances con- 
nected with the death of the Duke d'Enghien. This 
sentiment, at once vexatious and unjust, had pre- 
ceded Caulincourt’s arrival, and, as was feared, would 
occasion his reception at St Petersburg to be less 
honourable, than was due to the minister of France, 
and his own personal merits, I know, however, for 
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certain, that, after a short explanation with Alexander, 
that monarch not only retained nodoubts unfavourable 
to the ambassador, but treated him, individually, with 
auch esteem and friendship. Caulincourt’s was a 
difficult mission ; E: ‘having reaolved never to 
yermit the conquest fb Continent which Napoleon 
so evidently meditated, shewed invinci! oe 
to admit he mediation i pol Handa. She counted on the 
indignation of kin, on the spirit of the people, 
aod’ was not diseor at the gigantic strides 
towards universal dominion with which Nay 

had successfully advanced for the last two years, He, 
on his part, armed in his imagination new combina- 
fant and dreamed of arousing new enemies apsinet 

ia rival, 

It will not be forgotten, that, in 1801, France had 
constrained Pt to make common cause with 
her aguinst England. In 1807, the Emperor repeated 
what the First Consul had done, Throngh i 
fatality, Junot received the commend of the troops 
destined to march against Portugal. I say against, 
‘because auch is the truth, tl ‘we presented our 
selves as protectors, to deliver Portt from the in- 
fluence of England. The Emperor's choice astonished 
all, Was it realy to Junot, a worthless compound 
of vanity and mediocrity, that he confided an army in 
a distant country, where prudence and great mili 
talents were alike indispensable in the commander ? 
For my own part, knowing Junot’s incapacity, the 
appointment filled me with amazement. [afterwards 
learned, however, by a letter which Bernadotte had 
received from Paria, that the Emperor had sent Junot 
to Lisboo, as a pretext for depriving him of the 

wernorabip of Paris, In that capacity, he had 

fiegusted Napoleon by his bad conduct, folly, and 
incredible extravagance. Junot had neither firmness, 
dignity, nor any one elevated feeling. The invasion 


© See his hfe in the Appendix, C. 
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of the anfortunate country, thus placed at the meroy 
of, u0ch 8 man, throogh smposial onprie, offered no 


difficulty : it wea an promenade, vot a war; 
but how many events were germed in that invasion | 
Unwilling to betray to whom he was bound 
treatiea, and unable to oppose the whole power of 
iapoleon, the Prince of Portugal embarked 
for Brasil, i impossible; reoom- 


declaring 
mending to his subjects, at the same time, to receive, 
in a friendly manner, the French troops, and an- 
nouncing, that he confided to Providence the issue 
of an invasion, for which no motive could be alleged, 
It was replied, in the Emperor's name, that Portugal 
being the ally of England, war was carried on against 
England, by seizing’ the domicions of the Hose of 


But while our gogice were advancing upon Lisbon, 
England captared the istand of Heliogoland. ‘To this 
feat of arms, much more has been attri- 


importance to the is its situation at the 
month of the Elbe pon pel the island i 
the pilots required entering either river. 
On re to Paris, the first act of Napoleon 
had been the abolition of the Tribunste. Thus was 
cast out from the fundamental institutions of his 
(Mies prea e dargrdlahmer arte n 
ly, and the last remnant of a popular administration : 
peouion sured; thal prestige and tarned, an 
occasion serv e prestiges of military success to 
the destruction of what remained ‘constitutional in 
bis autl . There was ii itude too in this act, 
for to the Tribunate he ‘the consulate for life, — 
to the Tribunate, agai leon was indebted for 
the empire. But Eo that there should no 
longer be any deliberative body, save a Senate—not 
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to deliberate, but to vote soldiers; and # Legislative 
Assembly —not to legislate, but to yote money. 

In the following November, another great change 
took place in the executive, by the introduction of 
the code of French law, under the designation of the 
Code Napoleon, througtivut all the states of the 
empire, Without doubt, thia monument of legisla- 
tion, upon which the moet learned men had laboured 
with indefatigable diligence, since the commencement 
of the conaulate, will recommend Napoleon in history. 
‘But was it practicable, ia application, te an empire of 
such vast extent, as that ce had now become? 
I think not. At least, under my own eye, I had 
proofs both of its inefficiency and inconvenience. The 
same coat will not 4t all statures, I made my repre- 
aentations on this subject, but received no answer, 
The jury trial took pretty well; but the inhabitants 
of that part of Germany, accustomed to the infliction 
of penalties less rij than the punishments 
decerned in the against certain offences, felt 
@ Tepugnance to be sccessary to this aggravation, 
Hence resulted the very frequent and very serious 
abuse of absolving delinquents whose guilt bad been 
demonstrated to a jury, who chose rather to acquit, 
than condemn in terms of a sentence which was 
judged too severe. I recollect the instance of a man 
convicted of having stolen a cloak, but who pleaded 
in extenuation, that he was intoxicated at the moment 
of committing the theft. When the jury came to 
vote, the foreman pronounced the socused not guilty, 
assigning aa a reason, that the syndic Doorman, when 
dining with him one day, having drank « little more 
freely than usual, carried away his (the foreman’s) 
cloak. This bacchanalian defence complete sag 
cess ; for how punish the criminal for 2 inquency 
committed also in hia cups Wy their own chief magi- 
trate? But, to be serious, the best institutions, and 
those involving the gravest affairs, become, it may 
be, ridiculous, when rudely forced upon a country 





unprepared to recaive them. I know also, at a period 
anterior to the present date, that extreme rigour was 
xsed to introdace the French code into unhappy Taly. 
roughout the greater part of the Italian ki 
the paternal lawe of Becraria were in force. Thess 
guthorized no capital punishment, and wherever they 
prevailed, murders were less frequent than in any 
country whatsoever. The first time a sentence of 
death was executed at Placeaza, the city became at 
once deserted, and it seemed as if the fire of Heaven 
had fallen upon a devoted place. Matters in Ytal 
assumed, in fact, the aspect of revolt; but, thougl 
the peaceful Hamburgers were not inclined to prooeed 
to such extremity, it certainly shewed great folly to 
think of attaching even the most patient by thwarting 
all their habita and ideas, ¢ Romana alws; 
reserved a viche in the Capitol “ for the gods of 
vanquished nations ;” they desired only to annex 
provinces and kingdoms to the empire: Napoleon, 
on the contrary, desired to diffuse the empire—to 
realize Er Utopla often diferent nations usted into 
one . Wy example, could justice, that 
Fiat of buman rights, be rendered to the Han- 
seat ies after they became departments of France ? 
Tn these new departments were placed many judges 
lately iguorant_ of aw. The. prosdenta ef the 
etely it of law. idents e 
Tibunale of Lubeck, Stade, Bremerle, and Munden, 
were obliged to have the pleadings translated to them 
in the very council ore To all this, add the 
imperti ‘and levity of many of those 
pa reer den fog a Spline 4 
apprenticeship in jurisprudence and administration 
in the conquered provinces, of whose language and 
usages they were ignorant, and we may conceive the 
love of the inhabitants for Napoleon the Great. 
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CHAPTER X. 


AFFAIRS OF SPAIN—DIBPUTES IN THE ROYAL FAMILY 
“-MURAT IN MADRID—SCENES AT BAYONNE— 
JOSEPH, KING— GERMANY — PRINCE DE WITTGEN- 
STEIN— AFPRAY AT HAMBURG— BERNADOTTE’S 
LEYTER-~NAPOLEON AND ALEXANDES A°T EGFURTH 
CHARACTER AND ANECDOTES OF ROMANA — 
ESCAPES TO SPAIN WITH HIS TROOPS—~ AFFAIRS OF 
HOLLAND — ELECTION OF LOUIS TO THE THRONE— 
CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN NAPOLEON AND LOUIS 
“OFFER OF THE THRONE OF SPAIN—REMON- 
STRANCKS AND ABDICATION OF LOUIS. 


‘Tax transactions with Spain, which soon after 
became 60 q aly complicated, date from the 
close of 1807, Though distant from the theatre of 
events, I possessed sure means of information; but, ss 
this is one of the portions of our history moet y, 
if not best known, I shall expange from my notes all 
that might appear repetition to those of some little 
reading on this subject. One fact, sufficiently sur- 
prising, and which strikes un at first, I verify, namely, 
that parte, while yet hia greatness existed only 
in idea, and while bending an eye, by turns, upon 
every kingdom of Europe, never once entertained 
views upon Spain. When descanting to me of the 
future, and tl ing destinies of hie star, Italy 
always, or Germany, the East, or the destraction of 
the power of England, engaged his meditationea— 
Spain never. Consequently, when first informed of 
the disorders in that country, he allowed considerable 
space to elapse before taking any active part in those 

VOL. Itt. -@ 
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events which were to exert so gieat an influence on 
Tus fortune, 


Spee en Tee neces Mie nls Chislos 
2 ml e feel 
IV That favonnte had become the object of execra- 
ba to all aot attached to ke fstens ian even 
cieatures, while err own advantage, 

entertained for their patron the most profound con- 
tempt The people’s hatred 1s almost ever the just 
reward of favourites, because such 3 shscler opis 
somet im the soul alject, memal, end ee 
bbe the inference apphoable to tavountes m 
how munch more st an the case of Godoy, who, to the 
Anowledge of all Spain, owed his interest with the 
lang, @ royal and, as Prince of Peace, 
precedence over all nobles of Castile, to the 
gulty favour of the queen. Sotoy sas a fatal man; 
influence over the = ly mes boundless} 
from a private guardaman, become e 
state. eer om there be a doubt that be was one of 
the princrpal causes of those musfortunes which, under 
0 mauy vaned forms, bave overwhelmed Spain. 

The hatred of the against the Prince of 
Peace was anzversal Ferdinand, Prince of Asturias, 
heu te the Spamsh monarchy, partook im the national 
resentment, and declared himself opealy the enemy 
of Godoy The latte: united himelf to France, 
through ‘whose powerful assistance he hoped for 
Prote: tion agamet his numerous enemzes alb- 
ance rendered inm still more detested m Spain, and 
¢aused France to be looked upon with an unfavour- 
able eye |The Prince of Asturias found sympsthy 
and support m the grievances of the Spamurds, who, 
to a man, deured the fall of Godoy On bis part, 
Charles 1V regarded as suvected. eee mal, 
every attempt m to the Prince of Peace, 
frou themsuth of November, 1807, the kang accused 
Ins con of 2 to dethrone bm 

At this period, our ambassalo: in Span was M. de 
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Beauharnais, a relative of Josepbine’s first husband, 
and » person of great ciroomepection; bat perhaps 
mot quite cor mt to euch a siteation st such a 
eonjanctare, Nevertheless, though not gifted with 
the highest talents, he possessed a certain tact, which 
enabled him clearly to aee*the state of things; and he 
it was who first informed the goverument at home 
of the misunderstanding between the king and the 
prince, He could, in fact, no preserve silence, 
comsistently with duty, since he had repeatedly 
be sat I tare been informed, i. without 

fect, though employii weight of his situation 
ag minister of roe “Could he allow the Emperor 
to remain ignorant, that, in the excess of resentment 
against his son, Charles AV. had strongly expressed 
his intention of revoking the law which gave to the 
Prince of Asturias the succession to one of the thrones 
of Charles the Fifth? Nor did the king limit his 
proceedings to verbal manifestations ; he had recourse 
to action, or rather the Prince of Peace acted in his 
name, snd the warmest adherents of Prince Ferdinand 
were arrested. The Prince of Asturias, aware of 
the king’s sentiments, wrote to Napoleon, requesting 
his support. Open war was thas declared betreen the 
father and son, each appealing against the other, and 

imi auxistanoe from the mann hove nearest wish 
wan to get rid of both, and thus place ove brother 
more as cadet in the European college of kings ; but, 
as [have already stated, this was new ambition; nor, 
which will hereafter appear, was the throne of Spain 
offered to Joseph till atter its refusal by Lows. 

The Emperor, however, had promised his support 
to Charles, against his son; ‘and, averse from fater 
meddling ‘in these troublesome family affairs, be 
certainly did not reply to the prince's first letters, 


But, ie ego 2 precatoary assumed # serions 





aspect, he began, 23 3 onary mearary to send 
troops into Spain. Spaniards were offended at 
this. The nation, in, fact, had nothing to do with 
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France; nor was it an accomplice, either in the 
infamies of Godoy, or the bickerings of the royal 
family, In the provinces through which the French 
troops pasied, the inbabitants demanded ‘why this 
invasion had been undertaken : according to the party 
which they espoused, sometattributed it to the Prince 
of Peace, others to Ferdinand ; but all were indigoant 
at the result; and disturbances broke out at id 
with a violence which is inseparable from the Spanish 
character. 

Iu these circumstances, fearful in themselves, and 
still more threatening for the future, Godoy 
to Charles [V. to conduct him to Seville, where be 
Would be in beter condition to employ veveremeasares 

inst the factious. A proposition Godoy to 
Bis master was lose an advice then a command. 
Charles, therefore, resolved to depart; but thence- 
forth the people regarded Godoy as a traitor. The 
populace rose, surrounded the paluce, and the Prince 
of Peace was on the point of being massacred in 

whither he had fied for . One among 

‘is pursuers hed the ice of mind to invoke in 

his favour the name of the Prince of Asturias. This 
saved Godoy from certain death, 

But Charles IV. could not preserve his throne. 
Easily intimidated, ad was taken of a moment 
oe fetodate} oa rhe im an abdicstion, which 

neither the courage nor the power to 
refuse. He yielded is Fight te bia son, and thence 
forth disappeared the influence of the Prince 
of Peace, who remained a prisoner ; and the Spanish 
people, like every unenlightened popalation, easily 
excited, expressed their joy in barbarous enthusiagm, 
In the course of these tramactions, the unhappy 
monarch, removed by his very weakness from ike 
violence and danger— more apparent, however, than 
real—which he tad incurred, changed top mind on 
perceiving himself in security, and seemed no lony 
satisfied with the privilege of living, in exchange 
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his bey ey resumed tosis of royalty, and 
wrote to Paris protesting against is own abdication, 
and placing in Emperor's hands the decision of 
we internal disses 

the in iseensions, 
the French army purmftd ita march towards the 
Pyrenees, These moontains were quickly passed, 
and Murat made good his entrance into ward, 
about the b nn of April, 1606. His presence 
in that capit producing # beneficial effect, 
i oe ear rey which he 
faret e ih asa which he 
had been’ desputohed to veixe for himeelt, and for 
none other; nor is it surprising that the inhabitants 
of Madrid discovered this, for, each was his impra- 
dence, that he made no secret of his desire to become 
King of Spain. Of this I received unquestionable 
ageurance at the time, by my private correspondence 
from the Peniosula. The Emperor, informed of these 
doings, gave him to understand, in very significant 
terms, that the throne of Spain and the Indies was 
not intended for him, but that he should not be 
forgotten. Murat, then Grand Duke of Berg, of 
ne of Juliers, was not pany verily, 
now. when caluily reflecting upon the epidemic 
umbition, which, fe Conagion pred from Bona. 
parte to his lieutenants, I become as one bewildered 
an ions, 


Still even the remonstrancee of Napoleon were not 
sufficiently efficacions to restrain the inconsiderate 
conduct of Murat ; and if, in the game of effrontery, 
ho missed guining the crown of Spain for himself, at 
least he contributed powerfully towards losing it for 
Charles IV. That monarch, whom inveterate habit 
had attached to the Prince of Peace, petitioned the 
Emperor to restore his favourite to Bberty and a 
deacendant of Louis XIV, a successor of Charles of 
Anjou, solicited, as a favour, to be allowed to live 
in any asylom with, his family, provided the paramour 
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of his wife a His Pe the king on 
jueen, adi 3 in manner, t 
mp reaeey Prag pam pomgtlioge 
glory was ickled by rayal solicitations, 


standing the abdication of Charles, he could not 
acknowledge any other as king of Spain, till he should 
Teosive contrary orders from the Emperor, This 
declaration, and his amity with Godoy, placed Murat 
im formal opposition to the whole Spanish nation, 
who nat ly hated the Prince of Peace, and, con- 
sequently, from the influence of that sentiment, 
embraced the purty of the heir to the crown, in whose 
favour Charles i . 

It has been stated, that Napoleon found himeelf in 
a Rerplering situation with regard to this disputed 
Tight lag etm reco ome ens is os 
correct. subsequently denying 
own deed, as one of constraint and viotenoe, had 
nevertheleas abdicated yolontarily. Napoleon could 
hold him to his act. By that act, Ferdinand was 
really king; but the father asserted that the renun- 
sition: bad bee contrary to his inclination, at 
retracted. The s ition was required ; 
Te cond have gived or withheld ity and co, 1 either 
care, the perplity vanished, for the revolution of 
Aranjuez had the general consent. But then, adieu 
Spain for Joseph ! ‘There consequently remained only 
the mode which he adopted,—to get possession of 
both princes, and say to them, Gentlemen, neither 
of you must be king, but I shall send to Madrid a 
third pereon to oceupy your throne. 

Sach was the situation of affairs when Napoleon 
arrived st Bayonne. Ferdinand allowed bimeelf, after 
some hesitation, to be persuaded, by deceived friends, 
to repair thither, in order to arrange with the Em- 
per the differences existing between himeeif and 

is father. On reaching Vittoria, reflection again 
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returned ; he distrusted the intentions of the Emperor, 
and suspected some snare. Don Urquijo, besides, 
assured the youthful monarch, that the pretended 
arbiter wished only to secure his person, and place 
the crown of Spain upon the head of one of hia own 
family. Ferdinand then perceived, but too late, the 
error he had committed. Already was he almost in 
the midst of the French 3 nO were hin 
Eirearsigre free; he hesit aad beer remain at 
‘ittoria, tortured the thought, that, once at 
Bayome, he ee Dot te mated torreteca. All 
his friends, and crowds who had hastened to Vittoria 
to see their prince, conjured him to remain, It was 
necessary to return to Bayonne for new instructions 
and new advices from the Emperor. He who was 
charged with this commission,® came back with a 
letter to Ferdinand from Napoleon, fall of the most 
perfidious assurances and crafty promises, and con- 
taining the declaration that he would assign the 
throne to one or other, according to his conviction 
of the trath of what Ferdinand or of the 
violence of which Charles complained. I¢ is incom- 
shensible how sny reasonable being could allow 
imgelf to be entrapped by such a device, To the 
letter of Napoleon, the envoy aided a viva voce asse- 
veration, that the crown of Spain would be devolved 
on Ferdinand, and that all necessary dispositions 
wore then effecting at Bayonne with this intention. 
Victims of such matchless perfidy, it ie well known 
what bappened both to the son, and to the father, 
who arrived coon after at Bayonne, with his inaepae 
rable Prince of Peace. He had just retracted hi 
abdication; and at Bayonne were seen Charles, 
denuded of his throne by a voluntary act, which he 
now disclaimed ; his son, king in right of succession ; 


* Why not name him? was our euthor sahamed to find his 


od Sa ii 
apr Raruy sageeed in oo beartien, oo dusbonoureble an 
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and Ni arbitrator between the two, 
the di dy taking the crown from 
siting it to Jooeph. It was the fable of the 
and the oyster; but the unfortunate princes 
even the consolation of a shell. ‘The revolt of 
‘2d May at Madrid hastened the fate of Ferdinand, 
whose it was laid—the suspicion, at least, 
‘upon his friends and adherents, 

Charles IV. refused, it is said, to retarn to Spain, 
and requested an asyiam in France, He signed a 
renunciation of his rights to the Spanish crown, 
which instrament bore also the signatures of the 
Infantas. 


i) 


Fl 


Es 
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Lille, conceived the Continent to be shut against 
him, But, if he feared that Alexander, in imitati 
the first act of hia father in making an alliance wit 
Bonaparte, might likewise imitate his second, and 
dismiss the French princes from his dominions, I 
have ‘that Louis deceived himself. This 
isa upon which I consider it a duty to insist, 
It was quite unex] ly, and of his perfect free will, 
that Louis XVIIL left Mitten. It is as true that 
Alexander knew not even the King’s intention to 
withdraw from the asylum which he enjoyed under 
his protection at Mitten, aod learned the circum- 
_ stance only through his own officer, the brave Baron 
de Driensen, governor of that city. There exists 
also on this circumstance avother grave misappre- 
hension, if indeed it be not a wilfal mistake, into 
which some writers have fallen, who assert, that 
Louis left Mittan for the of exciting troubles 
in France. The time bad never been less favourable 
for such an attempt. At Hamburg a letter was com- 
municated to me, written by the Abbé de Boulogne 
to ihe an d’ Aumont, hoa = Getebars conees 
ently a short time on! fore the roy lepartare, 
Hating that the ptr ie, the Kings journey to 
Englend was the hope of forming 1 new coalition 
against the French government. Vain hope also; but 
one characteristic of the emigrants was the enter- 
taining coustaatly renewed chimerical expectations, 
Another letter was subsequently communicated to me, 
of the 8d November, giving an account of the King’s 
arrival at Yarmouth, on the 3lst October. I found 
that Louis had been constrained to await, in this port, 
the removal of the difficulties which were presented 
to his disembarkation, and also to the continuance and 
future direction of his y. It was said, 
other things, in this letter that the King fois 
had judged it proper to refuse permission to vant 
de Tilete approach London, or its environs. Finally, 
the palace of Holyrood, st Edinburgh, was appointed 
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for his residence. Mr Ross, secretary to Mr Canning, 
carried to Yarmouth the determination of the Eng] 
monarch. These precautions were singnlar, con- 
sidering the relative position of the two governments 
of Franoe and England, and seemed te corroborate 
the preceding remarks of Frince de Wittgenstein, 9 
to the pacific dispositions of Mr Canning, But the 
affairs of Spain quickly intervened to render pacifioa- 
tion between Bonaparte and any honest government 
impomibe, Tt was snot, howorss, aa 1814, that 
ercier’s ily eC} its accom- 
pistment, her Napoleon hed pceuped th bed ef the 

arbons for precisely nine years and nine months. * 

Fouché, grand investigator of the secrets of Europe, 
had been set freshly to work by the affairs of Spain; 
and I had my share of annoyance, in the shape of 
inquiry upon inquiry, about M. de Rechteren, formerly 
Spanish minister to the Hanse Towns, My infor 
mation was notofs nature to please. I had nothing 
ill to say of Count Rechteren, who left that situation 
four mouths after my installation, in 1804. This 
was diving pretty deeply into the past, in order to 
explain the present. 

Abont this time I received one of Jocephine's fre- 
quent billets in fayour of merit or misfortune, thus 
expressed :—“ M. Melon, now in Hanbarg, ests 
me, my dear Bourrienne, to intercede in hia favour 
for your protection and interest. I have the more 
pleasure in writing to you on his bebalf, that it gives 
me an opportanity of renewing the essurance of m: 
reper "This aoe vas dated from Fontainblens, 

ither, in imitation of the old court, Napoleon made 
frequent excursions. To keep up the etiquette, he 
comatonet hented, but with as Ly ye fee 
sports of the field as Montaigne chess, Tho 
greenwood afforded him no pleasure, for his mind 
waa ever on the rack in schemes of distant ambition, 





© See Appendix, D. 
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Instructed an 1 was, deter than any other, 
in the hopes and designs of parte on the north 
of Germany, it gave me great pain to see him adopt 
40 many measures tending directly to alienate the 
spirits of men from their author, ua, on order for 
the inbabitants to pay the French troops quartered 
in their territory, was not only a grievous burden, 
but had something humiliating—and humiliation is 
never forgiven. Of there orders some bore the stamp 
of most mad ignorance; thus, I was directed to 
impress three thousand seamen in the Hane Towns. 
Three thousand sailors on a population of two hun- 
dred thousand! I procured five hundred, and these 
were too many, for numbers were unfit for service— 
wee ri eof 1 eed lowe 

the spring of 1808, enced a great 
in the removal of the Prince de Ponte Corvo, with 
whom it was always 20 and 20 agreeable to 
transect affairs. He received an order to take the 
command of the French troops sent to Denmark, 
after the cowardly bombardment of Copenhagen.* It 
was durin Eis, gerersmernt of Hamburg, and resi- 
dence in Jutland, that he quietly and unconsciously 
prepared the votes which ultimately conducted him 
to the throne of Sweden. Bernadotte, I remember, 
paced ance on certain presagea—in ehort, he 

Hieved in astrology; nor can I forget, thet, upon 
one gecasion, he said to me, quite seriously, « Would 
you believe it, m friend, it was predicted to 
me, at Paris, that T Srouid one day be a king, but thet 
I must pass the sea?” + We laughed together at this 








for di ‘icted on on ally, to She axatual of fren y-three 
snd’ haf tions of france, ox ove million shecling, by this 


‘invasion. — Translator. 
t have heard of this before, but from what was told me of 
‘the circumstances, have no doubt that the whole was a contri- 
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weakness of mind, from which even Napoleon wes 


not altogether exempt. No mfinence, 
however, elevated to the rank of 2 
E sovereign—1t was hus character for bene- 


iuropean 
volence and justice He had no other talsman than 
the wisdom of Ins admmustrétion, and bis titude 
1m opposing all measures of oppression, He left 
ou the 10th, sod, beara frome bm 'on ths 
18th March, ‘an account of la friendly recep- 
ton in Deamsark “On the 6th Apni, Ubud & vecosd 
letter, requesting me to give orders to all postmasters 
to retain every letter adi to the Spanish troops 
au his army, of which the corps of Romana (of whom 
anon) formed a part. Theee letters the postmaster 
neral had chrections to detam wot an order arrived 
ther delivery Bernadotte deemed this measure 
FS neable, 10 order to prevent intrigues among 
@ Spaurards under hrs command, 
‘The reader will not have forgotten my intercourse 
with Prince de Wittgenstem, who at this tme lived 
im Hambarg, as a private mdrvidual. The Countess 
de Woes, principal lady to the Queen of Prasma, had. 
written to the prince a letter, without designation of 
date or place, which it was said reached Leaf fea 
the 16th November. At the same time, Marshal 
nadotte, as governor, received a letter, dated Berl, 
14th November, from M Daru, enclosmg a copy of 
the pretended letter of Madame de Woss This copy 
was in French, and professedly a trandation from the 
anginal in German, which had been opened 1 the 
office at Berhn Bernadotte was farther directed to 
secure the person of Prines de Wittgenstein, hecanse 
it waa pretended, from some expressions m the French 
translation, that the prince was 1 a plot to revolu- 


vance of Boasparte, who knew Bernsdotte's weaknes, in order 
etum the Latter steaton to stat guar, and tie vender 
tet lest jealous of hus own more palpeble and nearer schemes 
‘sbrtion — Translator. 
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tionize Westphalia, and aseassinate the Emperor! 
The marshal came to me immediately on reveipt 
of this ieee ax ineratn at han We bor 
regarded the parties as i of harbouring, for 
a omen sek intentions; but the orders were 
express, We resolved to call upon the prince, who, 
not expecting our visit, would, if guilty, shew, we 
thought, marks of confasion. It was, by this time, 
ten at night; we found the prince in dishabille, quietl; 
sipping his coffee. He received our visit, as us 
in the most friendly manner, though with nome good 
tenure reserks ‘on the hour we had chosen, jied 
marshal used all possible delicacy in bringing on 
subject, bat the prince could not understand; his 
first iden was that we were quizzing,—a liberty which 
our familiar intimacy might have excused. We were 
obliged to explain, in direct terms, the nature of our 
visit, and place in the prince’s hand the copy @f 
Countess de Woss’s letter. The surprise and indies 
tion of De Wittgenstein are not to be described. He 
had received no letter! We had previous agreed 
not to arrest the prince, and to @ natisfed with 
his word of honour not to leave Hamburg without 
our knowledge, This Beige wa ost cheerfully 

jiven, Next morning, very early, the prince came to 
te in a atate of distraction. I new'his noble and 
generous nature, endeavoured to calm his thoughts, 
and urged him to demand the original letter. But 
neither friendship nor conviction were admitted under 
@ government so severe as Napoleon’s; we were 
therefore obliged to e prince's papers, 
Nothing, of course, appeared calculated to excite the 
least suspicion, On my entreaty, the marshal per- 
sisted in his resolution not to arrest, but wrote 
directly to the Emperor, then in Spain, giving an 
account of the whole proceedings, in a letter well 
deserving of notice, as shewing the precautions 
observed in such cases :— 
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“ Sinz,—I have the honour of transmitting to your 
majesty letter which ss been nddreseed to me by 
In it-General Dara, enclosing the document 
hereto annexed. 1 instantly oaused the papers of 
Princo de Wittgenstein to be examined by the minister, 
M. de Bourrienne, and General Gerard, staff-major to 
my corps of the army. They found only the aocom- 
panying letters, 1, 2, 3, which merited the slightest 
notice, On the morrow, the mails from Berlin arrived, 
44 also from Konigaberg ; these were taken to M. de 
Bourrienne’s house, and there opened in his presence 
by the director of the Bortoffice, There was found 
only a single letter for Prince de Wittgenstein, under 
cover to a banker of thia city. This I also enclose, 
No. 4. All other letters which may arrive shall 
in like manner be seized.* All these occurrences 
have been condacted gently, and with the requisite 
Prudence. I have likewise considered it my du 
to lay before your majesty the letter which Prince de 
Wittgenstein wrote to me in his own justification, 
and which enclosed s copy of another which he had 
addressed to the prime minister of the King of West- 
pais From these letters, and the examination of 

is papers, I have not considered myself authorized 
definitively to arrest Prince de Wittgenstein, feari 
leat, in s0 doing, I might act contrary to your majesty’s 
intentions, All the necessary measures are taken, 
however, to secure his person, if need be. In this, 
as in every circumstance which concerns your majesty, 
1 shall exert my utmost ability to prove my zeal and 


devotedness to your majesty. Brrxanorss.” 
The Prince de Wittgenstein, as I had ou; 
continued urgently to the production of the 


original letter; Count Dera replied, that it liad been 
trausmitted to the king at Konigsberg. Davoust, on 


* All the letters, 1, 2, 3, 4 were ummportant,—Anthor. 
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the other hand, maintained it had been regularly for- 
warded, received, and destroyed by the prince. © This 
contradiction proved that the letter was yet in exist- 
ence, and that some interest prevented Se confronti 
of the original with the translated At lengtl 
the former was produced en the 27th rember, 1608. 
I immediate ve one translation, and General St 
‘Alphonse, to Bernadette, made another. 
These, together “withthe translation’ remitted rere 
Berlin, were laid before the Emperor. He readily 
——o the difference, and that neither in te trongln- 
tion nor original supported any any = Prince 
de Wittgenatein. 5 a subject of 
great im joe, which hes since nce been much misre- 
even to my prejudice, eapecially in the 
Sowvenere of Baron Stein.* In addition to the anto- 
graphs and copies of ell the documents, I have in 
a possession a letter from Prince de Wittgenstein, te 
ma I had communicated my intention to publish 
these Memorws, which alone would be sufficient to 
destroy all disadvantageous interpreta terpretations — even 
thove of malevolence, pote this letter here, though 
2 date posterior to the time embraced by my 
femours:— 


“ Marchal Davoust was governor of Berlin when I 
was denounced ; and st 1 probable that my arrest 
took place in consequence of his requisition. Your 
sentimenta, and the manner in which you conducted 


* The readst wall probsbly recollect, that Baron Stein, by his 
wertngs expel va Police! Testament, wat a tin ia 
Cherihag the eathomann and love of bberty of the 
Provan yout. ‘This was the real and quite sufficient Came of 
‘Bonapate’s eomuty. But stew, mm hu Soutentrs, attributes this. 
to the affur of Wittgentem, und umpheates, most im] ys 
Bourrienne, ax having constzamed the prance to waste lettara £0 
hum’ (Sten.) Th the mm the letter quoted, shews to 
Vareficed Abehood, anvented bythe seerta.— 

WWenaictors 
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‘yourself during those times, cannot be better known to 
any one than to and therefore no one renders 
you more justice than Ido. When I was denonnced 
at Hamburg, and threatened with arrested, the 
French authorities, and yourself ea manifested 
& particular interest in my gituation. I’ y00 intend 
to fo give to the public, in your Memorrs, an acoount of 
the transactions which took place between us during 
your residence at a ieee , You are entitled to assert, 
with ev never engaged me to 
write to Prats minbeer, Baron Stein, a letter, 
of the contents and of the import of the ane quoted 
by the author of a work ‘entitled, My Souvemre, or, 
"he Sins of Napoleon. On the vontrary, I ch 
in dearest remembrance, all your excellent proceed 
ings towards me, during a reeson of no ordioary 
iculty. Iam ready to mahe a similar declaration 
toall who would call in question these my sentiments, 
This, I am convinced, will suffice to place in its true 
light ight your conduct at that period; mad Lbebere, By 
ond, you will every accusation by this 
> ny attoataticn, Itiaa calumny to impute 
to you the slightest blame, so far aa concerns me, at 
that period, 1 declaration which I now tranamit 
to you, and the awsurance BOF may lively and unalterable 
Qratitade fo: all that in my behalf, afford 
Sbondant proof of your honourable conduct. I repeat 
ere iny dear fiend, with pleasare, that all you 
yr me at the crisis 


‘in question, will never be 
effaced from my heart. I shall 





preserve the faithful 
remembrance of i to the last moment of i Ife s 
and it will ever be a duty, on my part, to undeceive 
those who may incline to doubt your generous exer 
tions in my bebalf, Let such address themselves to 
me; I shall know how to answer them. This, my 
dear friend, is the reply I havo to give, Permit me 
to unite therewith the expression of my sincere 
attachment and high consideration. 
* Berlen, 29th June, 1898, Wreraereraix.” 
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On the subject of my conduct, while at Hamburg, 
the reader will excuse the confession of a feeling of 
honourable pride, with which I quote the following 
autograph letter from the King of Prassia, which 
also brings back our narrative to the proper date :— 

° 


“ Mr Ambassador de Bourrienne,—I am informed 
of the dispositions of equity and obliging interest 
manifested by you towards my states and servants on 
all occasions, wherein it has been necessary to have 
recourse to you, and when your relations and the 
circumstances of the case permitted you to manifest 
such sentiments. I do myself a real pleasare by 
directly returning you my thanks; and I beg that 
you may continue to extend to my subjects the same 
consideration, as opportunities, which, doubtless, will 
be frequent, occur in future. Be assured I shall 
retain 2 gratefal remembrance thereof—and will feal 
much satisfaction in proving, by all means in my power, 
that I render ample justice to your conduct. 

“ ¥ pray God, &e, Frepsaick Witt, 

« Konigsberg, March 18, 1808.” 


Such is one—but I cannot trace the picture of all 
~-the turpitudes to which secondary spirits, in their 
ambition, gave themselves up, in order to prove their 
zeal, and to rocure & slice’ of Europe, which the 

lieutenants e Emperor regarded as the pie of 
Kings, though none duputed with kim the Easing 
«rast. But neither was baseness confined to these; 
it would astonish to know the eagerness with which 
the princes of Germany bent themselves to the yoke, 
I might produce autographs, with princely signatures, 
addressed to myself, in which the writers announce, 
with great selzoomplacency, their aovession to. the 
Confederation of the Rhine, Such missives, in fact, 
T was continually receiving ; they prove, more than 
any thing else, the amazing influence exercised by 
VOL. EL. R 9 
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Napoleon in Germany, and the anxiety of its ancient 
feodatories to range themaclves under the protection 
of his new power, 

As successor, though still subordinate to Bernadotte, 
arrived at Hamburg, as governor, General Dupss, 
iu April, 1808. In this appointment the Emperor 
cruelly disappointed the wishes and the hopes of the 
unfortunate inhabitants of Lower Saxony, The 
exactions of the new functionary were fearful. “So 
long,” was his uaual expression, “ as I see these —— 
rolling in their carriages, I must have money from 
them.” Yot, to do him justice, his extortions were 
not all for himself; he became the bloodsucker of 
others, not to nourish his own life, but him to whom 
he had devoted his existence. The senate of Hamburg 
granted to marshals thirty fredericks per day, for the 
expenses of their table, and to generals, twenty. 
‘Dupas, though entitled A only to the latter, demanded 
the former allowance, was ‘o avenge 
himself nobly, he r to be served every ay 
with @ breakfast and dinner of thirty covers, At his 
table only the most exquisite wines were used; even 
his menials, down to the seullion, were treated to 
champaign, and the finest fruits, brought st great 

ense from the best hot-houses in Berlin. Dupas 
had thus the satisfaction of knowing that he cost the 
city more than any of his predecessor, His account 
for the twenty-one weeks he remained amounted to 
183,000 france, (£7625.) His passionate bratality 
was ludicrous in itself, but, from the power which he 
held, might become terrible in its consequences. An 
officer of artillery informed me, that, having executed 
an order to plant two light guns before the gate lead- 
ing to Altone, he went to inform the general, He 
found him in a furious rage at something, amashing 
every article within reach : in presence of this officer, 
he broke more than two dosen plates, which certainly 
had not cost him very deer. Hamburg being » 
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fortified city, it had long been customary to shnt the 
gatos at nightfall; but on Sundays they remained 
open aboot three quarters of an hour longer, to 
wocommodate those who had been abroad. Dupas took 
it into his head to shat the at seven, and, of 
comse, being spring, in road daylight. On Sunday 
the same order waa observed; consequently, ou the 
first Sabbath evening, peaceable inhabitants, who, as 
tual, had been taking their recreation in the coun- 
try, were much astonished to find themselves shut 
out, The number waiting for admittance increased 
every instant, and, after is vain requesting the officer 
on guard to admit them, some of their friends inside 
resolved to go to the commandant. The latter, ao- 
companied by the general, soon arrived, and, no one 
doubting that Shey came for the purpose of orderin; 


the gate to be ui ed, their approach was gre 
byacheer. Dopas, either consi this as an insult, 
or mistaking it for @ signal to » instead of 


opening the gate, ordered the guard to fire upon 
several hundred peaceable citisens, who only asked ¢ to 
be admitted to their own hearths, The consequence 
was, that some were killed, and many seriously 
wounded; among the former, = peor, who, to 
support a wife and five children, sold cakes and ginger- 
bread, fell by one of the first bullets, whilo quietly 
feck So the Died fury of Tosel'vo fan, that 
ischarge, the bli a0 far, that 
he brs repeat the fa Sots sg but the gates 
still remained closed; and next morning a p 
uuon was issued, forbidding the inhabitant, under 
the severest penalties, to cry ima / or more than 
three persons to assemble together in the streets! 
Next day, still under the excitement caused by the 
fatal consequences of the brutality of some soldiers, 
commauded by a no leas brutal chief, I wrote to 
Bernadotte. answer will best shew the goodness 
of heart of the future Prince Royal of Sweden, and 
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15 m other respects too remarkable not to interest my 
ere. 


“I perfectly comeide, my desr muster, m your 
view of the subject, and am, at all times, afflicted 
when I see injustice commftted. On carefully con- 
siderng the events which ocuurced on the 19th, 1¢ 18 
smpowble not to acknowledge that the erro: Izy, m 
the firet place, with the officer, who shut the gates 
perhaps a httle too soon. Task, also, why were not 
the gates opened, nstead of the mbhtary being ordered 
to fire? But, did not the people mamtest decided 
obstmzcy and msubordination ? did they not render 
themselves ermal, by throw mg stones at the guard, 
forcing the Palundoes, ‘and refusing to hsten, even to 
the voice of the magistrates? It 1» to be regretted, 
no doubt, thst they should have proceeded to such 
excesses, occaaoned by ther not listenmg to the 
‘voice of their crvil chief, who ought to be ther first 
sentinels In short, my dear minster, the senator who 
distributed money to’ the multitude, would 
have more effectually calmed theu effersevcence by 
adrian, them to await tly the opening of the 

ite: he might have taken the trouble, too, in my 
opimon, of gomg to the commandant, or to the 
general, and procured permussion of mgress, When- 
eter an excited mass of people resort to molence, 
there is no longe: security for any one: from that 
moment the protecting power must display itself 1n 
furl activity, and its mtersention arrests the violence. 
The senate of ancient Rome, so guarded and so jealous 
of its prerogatives, remitted to a dictator, mn times of 
trouble, the ternble night of hfe and death ; end that 

strate recogmuzed no other code than his own 
and the ave of his lictors ‘The ordinary laws 
did not resume ther course and their guarantee, until 
after the people had returned to ther duty. The 
feehng excited at Hamburg could only be repressed, 
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or prevented, by a severe tribunal, which, being 
happily not necessary, General Dupas has orders to 
dispolve it, and justice will reaume her ugual rights. 
«J, Bernaporre, 
“ Densel, 4th May, 1908.” 


Upon returning to Hamburg, Bernadotte transferred 
Dupe to Lubec, which city, much poorer than bis 
former quarters, suffered most severely from snch a 
quest. The expense, indeed, became intolerable; 
for, besides his table being served with the same 
profusion as at Hamburg, he required every article 
of housekeeprng, down to coal and candle, to be 
furnished. ‘This opened a door to sll manner ot 
abuse, and the senate deputed M. Nolting, a venerable 
member, to wait upon the ral, to request his 
acceptance of twenty Touis daly, (2 5900 per aunum,) 
in hoot the be of his fable eet ond fs 
pro} tener upas got into a fury— Offer him 
money! what profanation Tneult his honour ! and, 
with a volley of oaths, he turned out the astonished 
senator, who, dall man, could not perceive where lay 
the dishonow in an honest reckon g- But, not 
satisfied with dismissing, the general gave orders to 
his aide-de-camp for immediately arresting the aged 
fanctionary. e aide-de-camp, Barral, dared not 
openly dwobey; but, with the reverence for gra 

hairs characteristic of virtuously educated youth, 
instead of arresting, he merely requested BI. Nolting 
to remain in his own honse until he could pacify the 


* The reader will probably be at a sad loss to dxcover much 
godaew of heart in this letter. In pimple, st evprenes the 
Host cool and heartles thianny, and, am resonng, 1» both 
yudwally and bistoncally enoneous. The milter authorities 
are admitted to have been the 3 they rendeted them 
‘ech es responuble, therefote, for al aetecansed by that agmrewion. 
The alluion to 8 Roman dictator 1» a mont daggusting «pecstaen 
of affectation and revolutionary learmag.— Tianslator, 
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general, which, with difficulty, was effected 
next day. But how did all this end? Why, the 
incorruptible Dupas pocketed the twenty lonis daily ! 
Still he did not consent to the generous concession, 
without affecting to gramble between his teeth, and, 
oftener than once, vociferafing, “ It cats me to the 
soul, but these cits force me to take pelf!”” 

‘The year 1808 was fruitful in remarkeble events : 
the commencement, for I received copies on the first 
of January, introduced the commercial code; an 
extraordinary institution—for we hsd no longer 
any commerce. About the same period, many terri- 
torial accessions were made to the empire along the 
German frontier, by force of decrees and revatorial 
decisions, which possessed at least one recommenda- 
tion, —that of making conquests without effusion of 


blood. The marshals, , and superior officers 
attached to the imperi received large gratifi- 
cations after the tres of Tilsit, at the expense of 


the vanquished, Jet of February, I could 
not help remarking a singular coincidence of event» 
in Paris, Lisbon, and Rome, whicb, more than any 
thing else, noes prove the incredible activity im- 
preused by Bonaparte on his reign, At Paris, auiece 
of “Tonephine, Medumoieelle de Tascher, raised by 
Napoleon to'the rank of a princes, espoused the 
reignit ince of Ahremberg ;* at Lisbon, almost at 
the same boar, not annowaced oa a ome 

yraganza ‘ceased to reign in ‘gal; and at 
Rome, the French troops under Miollis took pos- 
session of the Eternal City,—the first of a series of 
torments by which the Pope was condemned to 
expiate his consecration of Napoleon. The following 
day, Prince Borghese, imperial brother-in-law, was 


+ ‘This marriage was never consummated, and the Princes 
remtined one of tbe most fuithfal compensons of the Empres, 
aher ber divarce from Napoleon. — Translator. 
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constituted governor-general of all the departments 
beyond the Alps; by which nomination on, of 
whom the reader bas heard little since the Egyptinn 
eapedition, wes forced te quit Torin, where he had 
always remained as governor of Piedmont, and take 
up his residence in 2s president of the junta 
a Toeeny 1 fe ‘Bonaparte would pever allow lum to 
retarn to Paris, But Tuscany was soon after trans- 
formed into a separate government, and conferred 
on his sister Eliza; the territories of Parma and 
Placensa becoming departments of the kingdom of 
Italy. To the same kingdom were also added, from 
the territories of the Holy See, the legations of 
‘Ancona, Urbino, Macerata, and Camerino, formed 
imto three new departments. Even apostolic long- 
gulfering could not eudure this new aggression, and 
inal legate Caprara quitted Paris. These event» 
were coincident with the transactions st Bayonne. 
‘The translation of Joseph to the Spanish throne 
belongs, tn ruth, (ts ts : Marat, as all the 
world knows, succeeded to Naples: thus, in placing 
a brother-in-law over another of the kingdoms of 
Europe, Napoleon, “ through God’s assistance,” was 
making rapid strides towards ing the senior 
of her monarchs, The appointment of Murat was 
attended with one of the instances of craft, or rather 
rascality, of which Napoleon never divested himself, 
amid all his grandeur, He gave to the infant son of 
his brother Lonis, the investiture of the grand dachy 
of Berg and Cleves, conferred on him the Palace 
d'Elysée at Paris, and constituted himself tutor; thus 
enjoring a seizure, but under a different name, 
Vith regard to this fabrication of kings, remember, 
di the consnlate, and believe have already men- 
tioned, about “creating kings and not being one,” in 
the CEdipus—a work, by the way, which 


to all the other ies of Voltaire —that 
Eethe vist of the Ring of trorin, the audieaee 
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the theate made a very pointed apphcation of the 
hoe. “Do you hear Bournenne ¢” said the 
Firat Cor to me —“ Yes, General” — * The 
imbeuls, they shall see—they shall see™ And 
surely we did see Bonaparte not only surrounded 
tus own brows with a doulte diadem, and manutar- 
tured crowns by the dozen, but also stituted an 
upstart nobikty, with hereditmy nghts Of this 
project he was dehyered, 1n the beginning of March, 
1808, when the Monztew teemed with a of 
princes, dukes, counts, barons, and kmghts of the 
re ,—there wanted only viscounts and marquises 
to complete the series For this new nobility, it 
seemed fitting to have a new system of education 
Tt way resolved, therefore, to re-constract the oli 
ediboe of the umversity The pubhe mstinetion of 
youth, as we haye seen, formed one of Napoleon’s 
favourite achemes, but it was cumious to compart 
tbs Soeur rz a ot o cont and rcp Hale 
thove ited by pesor Bonaparte, m or 
days, conta lated an extensive system of education, 
winch should especially embrace historical and exact 
learmng , namely, the natural and physical suences, 
and mathematics, whose poutive hnowledge gives to 
human intelligence the development of which 
It 18 gusceptible But the sovereign recoiled befor 
the early thoughts of the man of genrus, and his 
umyersity, moulded after the usual fashon, became, 
mn fact, but one of those schools, calculated, perhaps, 
to produce great scholas, but which haye nevar 
reared enlightened men 
‘After playmg the scurvy tricks at Bayonne, the 
Emperor returned to Parts, where he armed on the 
14th August, 1808, the eve of bis buth-day, which 
‘was nw celebrated with great magnificence through. 
out the empire, But he was no sooner im his capital 
than new disquetudes arose Ruswa had declared 
open war against Sweden, an event of which I bad 
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sent intelhgence to Pars so early, that my couner 
arnyed on the very day that the declaration was 
made Finland had been mvaded, and Abo, its 
capital, occupied by the Russian troops Boi < 
however, wished to masiam perce on the Continent 
while he uted the tion of Span, and, 
consequently, was forved to withdraw hus troops from 
fzermany Joseph had been proclammed on the &th 
of June, the 2lat of the same month had witnessed 
Jus entrance into Madnd, but, in ten days after, the 
news of the disaster at Baylen had forced him to 
lev bed capital Portugal 
d had just despatched troops into Portugal, 
under the command of Arthur Wellesley, ssnce Duke 
of Welhngton There could thus be no Jonger hope 
of an accommodation with Great Brita e Em- 
peror Alexander, in terms of the treaty of Tilut, had 
indeed sent Count Romanzow to London, charged 
with mediatorial proposals, on the part of Rusa 
These propositions were not even heard How could 
they? The mediation had been rejected after the 
treaty of Tilut, while, subsequently, Napoleon had 
dethtoned the King of Spaiu, and got up m the 
heat of Germany 2 mushroom hangdom for brother 
jerome 

Towards the end of September, Napoleon agan 
quited Pans, on a transaction memorable m ns own 
hte, and which at the time amtated the whole of 
Sateen s—the mntertiew with apa Hope mane 
e roads leading to this point were literally covere 
vith the equpages of ‘princes, hasteumg. thither 
The Emperor took the way by Mentz, where he 
ainved, without stopping, except to pase in 1eview 
the numerous reguments echelonned along ht» route, 
on the march from the grand army towaids Spam 
Once move he slept at Frankfort, 1n the palace of the 
Prince Prmate—an excellent man. but made oo 
other halt before reaching Ertarth, having merely 
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seen Jerome, who, in imitation of other royal prefects, 
had escorted him to the limita of his territories, The 
Emperor arrived first at the place of rendezvous, and, 
getting on liorseback, went forward three en to 
meet Alexander. The two Emperors embraced on the 
road, as I learned, with all the semblance of the moat 
cordial friendship. Their meeting, as every body 
knows, was » anccession of fétes, of which Napoleon 
did the honours, being therein greatly asisted by 
all his servants of the Comic Opera —transferred 
from Paria, to give greater solemnity to the occasion. 
‘Most of the sovereign princes of Germany attended ; 
but neither the Emperor of Austria nor the King of 
Prassia was present. The former, however, addressed 
letter to Napoleon, of which I got knowledge at the 
time, and have preserved a copy :— 


“ Sir, my brother, — My ambassador at Paris informs 
me, that your imperial majesty is about to proceed to 
Erfurth, to meet the Emperor Alexander, I joyfully 
embrace the opportunity of your approach to ny 
frontier, to renew the expression of that amity an: 
high esteem, which I have pledged to you; and send 
my lientenant-general, Baron de Vincent, to convs 
to you, sir, my brother, the assurance of these 
torable sentiments, I flatter myself, your majesty hus 
Rot oeaned to be convinced of them znd iffalee inter. 
pretations, circulated regarding the interior organic 
Institutions established in my monarchy, have induced, 
for a moment, doubts respecting the sincerity of my 
intentions, the explanations which Count Metternicl 
bas addressed on this subject to fea maajesty’s i= 
nister, will have baci biprnse them. Baron de 
‘Vincent is empowered, also, to submit to your majesty 
these details, and to add all the explanations you 
TT bog that the i 

same tion now 
te vouchtafed to him as a Pars and Warsaw,” The 
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renewed marke of favour which your majesty may 
confer wy Ps him, I shall regard as an unequivocal 
I ‘the entire reciprocity of our sentiments, and 
wee ee seal to that perfect confidence which will 
leave nothing to add to mutual saticfaction. Deign 
to accept the atsurance ofthe unalterable attachment 
and consideration with which I am, sir, my brother, 
your imperial and royal majesty’s brother and friend, 
« Francis, 
« Presburg, 18th September, 1808.” 


‘Thia document seemed then, and now appears to 
mue,a specimen of equivocation, by which it is impon- 
sible Napoleon could have been deveived for an instant, 
But his grand affair was Spain; and, as already noticed, 
he never allowed two to occupy his mind at 
‘one and the same time, ers in the north, too, 

d caution. Denmark had resented our invasion 
of her territories by thirty thousand men under Ber- 
uadotte, and had claimed the mediation of Russia, 
At Erfarth, all those matters were to be accommo- 
dated; and Napoleon made good his point, The 
Emperor Alexander recognized Joseph as king of 
Spain and the Indies, Napoleon, ia retarn, it is said, 
(though this I do not attest,) agreed to Alexander's 
occapation of Finland; and to Denmark was left— 
resignation. After the interview, Bonaparte retarned 
to Paris, where he presided, with great splendour, at 
the opening of the Legislative Assembly; and in 
November, set out for Spain. 

Anterior to the interview at Erfurth, eccurred an 
event which soon produced a great sensation over all 
Europe, —the defection of the Marquis de In Romana; 
an enterprize conducted and executed with incredible 
secrecy. The mais had arrived in the Hanseatic 
territories, at the head of eighteen thousand men, 
being » pert ofthe Spanish troops demanded aftr the 
m @ conflict of Eylaa, in virtue of a treaty 
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with Charles IV. The Spamards were well recerved 
by the inhabstants, but the difference of language 
caused misunderstandigs, which the foreigners hed 
a fatal facthty m dending, by draw ing thesr daggers, 
‘This, however, wore off; and, finally, they were mach 
hked, and be seca evry whee surrounded ad 
with the childien spoaition 1s rarely 
sedecetial indreation of 8 heart As ty the 
‘Marquis humself, he was a little swarthy man, with an 
extenor little attractive, and vulgar m appearance, 
but he naturally powessed great spint, and had ac- 
quired much information in the course of hus travels 
10 almost every part ot Europe. Ins conversation, 
accordingly , ¥ as most agreeable, and very mstructive 
bite dopelefes ti cst vegolet fella : 
every evening with us, fell asleep 
while plaving whet Madame de Bourheune was 
hs coustant er, and to her, I remember, he 
perpetually dressed apologies for this involuntary 
reach of good manner, which, however, did not 
prevent his inyanably revommencing the siesta nevt 
evening We shall yee what occasioned this periodical 
somnolency 
In obedience to the orders of Bernadotte, ue 
Spanish troops took ther we for the 11 ot 
Fhnen " Meusw le thew commander bed been playing 
Jus part with admirable address On the ouasion of 
a féte im honour of the new King of Spam, he gave 
# magnificent ball, where sll the decorations wert 
mulitary attrrbutes. He did the honours with mbmite 
propriety and, in ral, was so franh with the 
rench officers, spoke of the Emperor in such high 
terms, but without the least affectation, that it way 
ampoesible to suspect a thought 1m reserve Already, 
too, were we informed of the fatal results of the 
conflict on the Sierrs Morens, and the capitulation 
of Dupont, which caused Ins disgiace, at the moment 
when no one in the army doubted bis receiving the 
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haton, on the first creation of a marshal of France, 
In Denmark, as at Hamburg, the Spanish soldiers 
became favourites ; for their leader caused the strictest 
discipline to be observed. On the approach of 
Napoleon’s birth-day, which was observed with much 
solemnity in all the cities where French representa 
tives resided, great fions were making at 
Hamburg. The Prince of Ponte Corvo, then residing 
near Lubeck, for sea-bathing, had issued the neces- 
rary orders; and the Marquis, better to deceive the 
marshal, sent a courier to request permission to come 
to Hamburg, to unite his prayers with those of the 
French for the prosperits y of the Emperor, and to 
receive from the Prince's id the grand order of the 
Legion of Honour, just granted him by Napoleon. 
Three days after, on the 17th of August, the marshal 
received intelligence of what bad passed. The 
Marquis had assembled a great number of English 
ships along the coast, and, by this means, had escaped 
with all Kis troops, except'a dept of six hun 
men left behind at Altona! A little later, we were 
informed of his safe and arrival at Corunna. 
I was now able to account for the drowsiness which 
even whist could not banish. The Marquis sat up 
all night labouring in the prosecution of the design 
which he had long meditated ; and, to lull suspicion, 
affeoted to shew himself every where during the day, 
as if he had taken his Jia other men. The 
evasion surprised every , but, I must say, affected 
no one, save the French, for the secret wishes of the 
unhappy Germans could not possibly be otherwise 
than against us. 

On the defection of the Spanish troops, I received 
letters from government, ing me to redouble 
my watchfulness, and to seek ont those who might 
have been instrumental to the desi; 1 found that 
agents of England, dispersed over Holatein and the 
Hanseatic territories, were equally endeavouring to 
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sow discontent the of the King of 
HoUand "These manceavres fad vennection with fhe 
treason of the Spamards, aud with the presence ot 
Danican, a famous intnaer * Insubordination had 
already mamfested itself, two Dutch soldiers were 
shot: still desertion becatse alaimng  Agitatois, 
Unefly from the httle sland of Heligolaid, wer 
active among the troops of Lows come of thene, 
through my directions, were denounced, and taken 
almost in the very net were coudemned to 
death , and xf this n severity did not put 
an end to the plots of England, 1 at Jewt threw a 
damp over the ardour ot those employed 

In Decen ber 1808 we remarked at Hambung, thet 
the post fiom Berio expenienuet a uniform delay of 
five or Wx houm Trade 18 habitually suspicious, 
our merchants therefore to feel alarmed, and 
demanded au mquuy into the came It was found 
that tno agente fiom the general post-office, undir 
the Grand Duke of Berg, (Murat,) had cstablished « 
black cabinet ma village ng to Laut obey, ard 
there stopped the courier, for the purpose of exwanins 
the letters fiom the Prassian capital Thm bemg 
hoown diffused an alarm throughout the whole vorr- 
met cial ntet est, that 16, throaghout the whole of Hum- 

The measure was 10 trath extremely mpohtu 

for an affair of this nature, sometimes useful, ofttn 
dangerous, always very delicate, requires the utmo t 
caution and secrecy In opposition to ull this, the 
mail, were here exposed to two ageats, sulyected to 
supertendence, who opened them m a wmmon 
tavern, and ma place bert there was noteven a poste 
office Had the Emperor found it uecessary to watch 
sertam individoals in Berlin, the propcr situation tor 


® Danuan bad been a prinupil leader durmg tht fumous 
days of the Sections, and consejuently wan om of the eatliest 
‘oppunents of Bonapaite — Translator 
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a secret cabinet was at Hamburg. On my representa- 
aon to the Prince of Poe Go te aused the 
clandestine office to be abolshed,—the its Were 
brought to Hamburg and severely pumshed ; for the 
it, when they do wrong, never scruple to sacrifice 
fener rogues who have been merely instruments, 
“Had 1t not been for the chre necesuty of witnessing, 
often without the power even of allevzating, so many 
oppressive transactions, I shoula have found my 
nidence mm Hambug a most dehphitul sojourn 
Those who know the mtuation of the place, the 
charming country around, and the ample, almost 
atria chal, manners of the inhabitants, will be at no 
to account for this ference The manvers 
and customs of the wear in fact a pecuhar 
impress: Rarely are ites heard of,—while day» 
hight serves, their women and cluldren are out of 
doors,— those of advanced age seated before tables, 
in front of their houses, sxpping tea, while the chil- 
dhen we Playing sound them, and the young people 
wotking ‘These various groups present a very in- 
teresting and picturesque exer have I seen 
that existence, » hich 1s cai eless of all save enyoy ment, 
more completely given ito than at Hamburg. This 
too, after all, 1s pet more condutive to real 
happiness than all the splendour and greatness which 
meu frequently purchase so desrly I never could 
see these good prople seated thns before ther houses 
without thiakmg of an observation ot Montesquieu, 
which to me m full of charm. That able legulator 
had set out for Florence, and, on armsing, went to 
present a letter of mmtroduction to the prme munuter 
of Tnseany. Him he found seated on the stepe of 
hi» door, enjoying with some frieuds the coolness of 
the ev. “ Tnee well,” said Montesquieu, “ that 
Tam im the midst of a ry people, since the first 
mamuster of the state fob 124 tine to yoeld hameelt 
up to calm lenure.” These meetings of the Ham- 
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bargere may be strictly termed famil; parties, Tas 
deed. they seldom visit in exch other's houses, but, 
when entertainments are given, it is with much 
splendour, and all this external simplicity. In all 
things they shew incredible exactness, Dut at the 
same time very methodical, and punctual even to a 
faalt, I remember just now an instance in point. 
awa be on bE intimate terms sith Baron fad 
it, a man highly accomplished aud very amiable. 
One day be had come to bid us adieu, previous to 
setting out next day for Paris. Madame it Bour- 
rienue jim on parting not to in stay 
beyond the six months which he hi nei fixed. 
«Be tranquil, madam,” replied he, “ nothing shall 
prevent my being here on the day appointed, 
for I have just been despatching invitstions to a 
dioner for the day after my return.” The Baron 
taid away his six months,—returned to 
an hour,—and his friends, withont further intima- 
tion, repaired to his house, and ate their dinner, on 
an invitation of six months and one day’s date! 
Bonaparte, well knowing the infinence produced 
by his presence, delighted frequently to shew: himself 
to the people whom the fate of conqnest had suc- 
cessively united to his empire. On these occasions, 
he loved to dazzle by the which surrounded 
him, while his own privileged simplicity of costume, 
his affability to the fewer, and seductory courtesy to 
the higher, ranks, attached to him all classes, These 
were what Napoleon termed his pleasure tours, yet 
had they always business for their primary, though 
erhaps concealed, object. His journey to Italy in 
jovember, 1807, especially involved many grave 
considerations. Already was he meditating ianoes, 
and studied, by loading E1 with favours, to 
sound and cf him yor thove ideas of a divorce, 
upon which from that period he had determined. 
At the same time it entered into his views to have a 
conference with Lucien, because, desiring to give 





departed, — 
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away the hand of his brother’s daughter, he had 
thought of conferring it on the Prince of Asturias, 
who, previous to the Spanish war, solicited this 
Sonar, in bopes that an allianoe es the Emperor 
would prove s support to hi ions {4 opposi- 
tion to bis father and thevPrince of Peace, AM ehis 
took place s short time after the death of the eldest 
son of Louia, who had died of croup in Holland. As 
I have already shewn, Napoleon has been most 
unjustly accused of eutertaining for this child other 
than the affection of an uncle; but it is more than 
probable, had he lived, that Josephine would bave 
remained Empress. Most certain it is that Bonaparte 
thenceforth began to think seriously of a divorce. Of 
this fact I, who was accustomed to read thoughts for 
the fature in the present actions of Napoleon, bebeld 
oue striking proof in the Milan decree, which de- 
clared Eugene his successor to the crown of Italy, in 
default of male and legitimate beirs in his own 
direct descent, 

Lucien, on the invitation of his brother, repaired 
to Mantua, and here took place their last interview 
previous to the Hundred Days. Lucien consented 
to give hia danghter to the Prince of Asturias; but 
that union did not take place. I learned from Duroe, 
who accompanied the Euy ‘on this excursion, to 
what extent Lucien carried his hos! to the family 
of Beauharnair ; for to di int their hopes was 
not the least motive in this covsent to give his 
Asughter to the Spanish prince, a match which our 
ambassador nt was laborious to bring about 
in favour of Mademoiselle de Tascher, Josephine’s 
niece. Lucien never forgave the Empress for the 
wickedness of Ats own counsels, and the abhorrence 
with which she had repelled them. But chiefly, 
notwithstanding all his republican stoicism, Lucien 
would have been well pleased to get over bis scruy 
by the bribe of King Bourbon for his eon-n-law, 
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During this journey, likewise, Napoleon united 
Tuscany to the empire,—a kingdom over which, as 
Consul, he had a Bourbon. On returning, 
at Chamberry oocorred the interview which young de 
Stael had with the Emperor, and to which I may 
hereafter advert. 


« 
T had proposed to the affuirs of Holland 
to a later portion of my Memoirs, but the present 
seems a fitting opportanity for the introduction of 
the subject. 
ile Bonaparte remained chief of the French 
republic, it appeared not inconsistent to have on 
the south the hen tnd and on the north the Bata- 
ving, like two sat gravitating upon the grand 
ublic, But, this latter transformed tito au empire, 
it behoved that its secondaries tikewise should undergo 
a change. The republican government of Holland 
had in fact been long but » shadow ; still, even under 
the dominion of France, it preserved at least those 
forms of internal liberty, which reconcile men to 
dependence. In these circumstances, it was easy 
for Napoleon, who eps ees secret influence 
in the country, to get up a tation, entreating, 
that he would condescend to name a king for Holland, 
The deputation, consisting of Verhuell, vice-admiral ; 
Brantsen, resident ambassador at Paris; Van Styrum, 
member of the Supreme Council; Gogel, minister of 
finance ; and Witham Siz, councillor of state, arrived 
in Paris in May, 1806, and explained their abject in 
a speech, the ret sentence of which contained the 
aubstance of the whole :—“ Sire,— We are deputed 
to express to your majesty the wish of the represen- 
tatives of our people; we beseech you to yield to us, 
as supreme chief of ovr republic, and king of Holland, 
Prince Louis, your majesty’s brother, to whom we 
whoily and regectfally confide brie jaa rree of 
our laws, the of our political mghts, and all 
the interests of our beloved country, under the sacred 
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auspices of Providence, ana fhe glorious, protection of 
7 majesty.” To this hum! nest, 4 
plied in Kind; then, turning to” Louis, bie words 
marked well the import that he attached to the word 
protection, —“ You, pringe, are thus called to reign 
‘over a people whose sires owed their independence to 
the assistance of France. Since then, Holland became 
united to England; she was conquered: a second 
time she was indebted to France tor her existence, 
Let her owe to you kings who may protect her 
liberties, her laws, her religion. But never do you 
cease to be a Frenchman, The dignity of Constable 
of the Empire shall remain to you and your descen 
dants ; it will recall those duties you have to perform 
towards me.” Louis afterwards replied, rather to his 
brother than to the deputation of his new subjects, 
His apeech, however, was probably the only one 
which contained some sincerity, sinceit touched gently 
upon the regreta “ which he experienced in removing 
from the presence of the Emperor.” —Lonis, in truth, 
had objected to his own elevation to the fall extent of 
‘safe opposition. To his ostensible ent, — the 
weakness of his health, and the unsuitableness of the 
climate, Bonaparte replied in these harsh and unbro- 
therly terms:—“ Better die « king, than live a 
ince!” There thus: remained noremedy bntobedience, 
ouis set out for Holland, accompanied by Hortense, 
who, however, did not long continue with her royal 
hosband. The new king desired to reuder himself 
beloved by his people; and, as this could only be effected 
by encouraging commerce n trading people, he 
filled in strilly enforcing Napoleon's ays. Hence 
the first aud the last ground of quarrel between the 
brothers. 

I know not if Napoleon held in mind the motives 
which Louis bad alleged, on first refuing the crown of 
Holland, namely, the wintry climate of that country, 
or whether the Emperor counted upon more explicit 


devotion in one of his other brothers; but certain it 
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is, tbat Joseph was not called to the throne of Spain, 
till after it had been offered to, and declined, by the 
King of Holland, The following is the letter whi 
Napoleon wrote to Louis on the occasion, a copy of 
which got into my possessign : it is without date or 
place, fre, from tae contents, must be referred to 
April, 1808 :— 

“My Brother,— The King of Spain, Charles IV, 
has just abdicated. The Spanish nation have loudly 
appealed to me. Certain that I shall never have solid 
peace with England, unless by impressing one id 
Eorement on the Continent, | ave resolved to place 
a French Prince upon the throne of Spain. The 
climate of Holland doce not agree with you; besides, 
Holland will never emerge from her ruins, In the 
whirlwind of the world, whether there be peace or 
not, she possesses no meuns by which to maintain 
herself. this situation of things, I think of you 
for the crown of Spain. Answer me categorically, 
ree it our opinion of this mt TCT name you 

o in, do you accept ‘an I count upon 
you? Abewer _ in the first instance, only these 
two questions thus: ‘I have received your letter of 
such date; I reply, yes ;’ and then 1 shall conclude 
Shes ou will do as 1 desire: or, on the contrary, ‘no;" 
which will imply that you do not agree to my pro- 
Position. Admit no one into your confidence, and 
speak, I request of you, to none whomsoeyer, on the 
subject of thia letter ; for the thing ought to be done 
before we avow having even thought of it, 

Napo.eon.” 


Before his final seizure of Holland, Napoleon had 
formed the design of dismembering Brabant and Zea- 
land, in exchange for other provinces, possession of 
hich ae more dubions. i hoverer eee 

ly resiated this ion; for mn, 
then deeply engaged with ‘Spain, cared not to risk @ 
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commotion inthe north, He even affeoted indifference, 
a appears from the following letter to Louis on the 
subject: — 


“ My Brother,—I received your letter relative to 
the ond written by: ‘the Sieur de la Rochefoncenid. * He 
was not authorized to do any thing, except indirectly, 
Since the exchange displeases you, it is no more to 
be thought of, It was useless to make me a display 
of principles, since I never said that you onght not 
to Sonsult the nation. Many well faformed men 
among your own sul jects had reared their 
that it'would be indifferent to Holland to re up 
Brabant, crowded as it is with fortresses, wi 

very chargeable, and more affinity tu France 

than Holland, in exchange for provinces in the north, 

rich and convenient for you. Once more, sinoe that 

ent does not suit, there is an end of the 

matter, It was needless even to speak to me on the 

subject, since the Sieur de la Roc! efoucwald had no 
directions to do more than feel the way.” 


Though displeasure evidently appears in the midet 
of this assamed condescension, the tone of the above 
letter is singularly moderate, and even coneilating, 
when compared with others which I shall place before 
the reader. True, the letter was written before the 
interview at Erfurth ; but afterwards, when Joseph 
had been acknowledged, and he himself had strack a 
dagaling blow in the Peninsula, he greatly ol 
his tone to Louis, yet without coming to extremities, 
In a long letter, of the 20th December, 1808, written 
from the Trianon, he closes with these conditions, 
upon which he would allow Holland to exist on the 
right bank of the Rhine :—“ 1, The interdiction of 
all trade, and all communication with England. 2. 


* French ambamador in Holland. 
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A fleet to be supplied to France of fourteen sail of 
the line, seven frigates, and seven brigs or corvetter, 
armed and equipped. 8 A land army, also, to be 
supplied, of twenty-five thousand men. 4. The Hed 
pression of the marshal. 5. The revocation of 
‘the privileges of the nobility, inconsistent, with the 
constitution, promulgated and teed. Upon 
these, as a basis,” continues Napoleon to his brother, 
# your majesty may treat with the Dake de Cadore, 
through your minister; but you may be assured, 
that, on the entrance of the first pecket-boat into 
Holland, 1 will re-establish my customhouses; that, 
upon the first insult offered to my flag, I will cause to 
he seized, by force of arms, and hung at the yard-arm, 
the officer of Holland who shall have permitted the 
insult to my eagle. Your majesty will find in me a 
Urother, itt find in you a Frenchman; but, if you 
forget the sentiments which bind you to our common 
country, you will not take it ill if I f those 
which nature bas placed between ourselves. Jo 
conclusion, the union of Holland to France is that 
which is most useful to France,—to Holland,—to 
the Continent ; for it is thet which is most injurioun 
to England. This union be effected either by 
fair means, or by force; for Lbave grounds of con- 
plsint against Holland sufficient for declaring war. 
t, at all times, I shall have no difficulty in agreeing 
to an arrangement which yields me the boundary of 
the Rhine, and by which Holland cugages to fulfil 
the above conditions, Your affectionate brother. 
« Naporzos,” 


The dence of the two brothers rested in 
this state for some time; but Louis was not less 
exposed to vexatons on the yart of Napoleon, The 
latter having called to Paris, in 1809, the kings who 
might justly be pled Sendatories of the empire, 
Louis was cited; but, caring little to leave his 
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states, he convoked and consulted his council, who 
deemed this sacrifice necessary to Holland, and their 
king aoquiesced ; for, upon the throne, the life of 
Louis was a daily sacrifice. At Paris he lived very 
retired, a mark for the palioe ; for, as he had come 
unwillingly, it was believed he would not prolong hix 
stay to such a period as Napoleon wished, In this 
opinion hia persecatora were not deceived ; but every 
attempt at compromise failed. The surveillance, 
circumventions, and indignity, to which he was thus 
exposed, roused a spirit and strength of ebaracter for 
which he had not received credit. Amid the silence 
of his royal fellows in slavery, the voice of Louis 
‘was heard to sy to the Emperor, in presence of all, 
“ Thave been deceived by promises never intended 
to be falfilled ; Holland ix weary of being the t 
of France.” The imperial ears, little accustomed to 
‘such sounds, were fearfully shocked ; and, thenceforth, 
there remained no choice between yielding implicitly 
to the demands of Napoleon, or seeing Holland united 
to France. Louis chose the latter, though not till he 
had essayed his feeble opposition to the utmost, in 
favour of the subjects confided to his care; but he 
refused to be an accomplice in ssorificiug them to a 
blind hatred of Eng! Louis, however, received 
permission to retarn to hia kingdom, but only to 

hold the misery of & commercial and industrious 
country without commerce or employment. Once 
more he wrote to his brother, on the 28d March, 
1810, to the following effect :— 


If you would consolidate France in her actual 
situation, and obtain a maritime peace, it is not by 
means such as the blockade that you will attain these 
ends ; itis not by the destruction of a kingdom created 
by yourself; it is not by enfeebling your allies, and 
by respecting neither their most sacred rights, nor 
the commercial principles of equality and justice 
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between nations; but, on the contrary, by caumng 
France to be beloved, by strengthening Af rotect= 
ing alhes 0 faithful as your own brothers, The des 
{roction of Holland, far from. berag 2 rem of dis. 
tressing England, will prove a source 

to her, by all the industry fd all the wealth La 
Tare mean realy eckng op Begin detaching 

means — 

Ireland from her, r fodin JOBBESLIONS, 
or by 2 descent the tw last, thongh the most 
effectual, are mposuble means withont a navy, bat 
I am astoushed that the first bas been so eamly 
abandoned These present a more certaru means of 
seounng peace, and on advantageous conditions, than 
@ systema which does injury to yourself and your 
alhes, in an attempt to inflict greater hurt on yout 
enemy. Lous.” 


But wnitten, were become aa divagreeable as 
spoken, remonstrances. This letter had,in fact, given 
sovereign displeasure ; and the Emperor rephed, 
two months servant’ from Ostend, where he bad 

during one of bis frequent progresses, m the 
yw ing terms, —models of cruelty and the abuse of 
power! — 

“ My Brother,—In our present situation it were 
best dlways to speak out frankly 1 know your 
most secret dispositions, and whateyer you may tell 
me to the contrary goes for nothmg Holland 18 in 
a troublesome situatton, that is true I concetye you 
desire to extricate yourself It 15 not I who can du 
any thing, but you—you aloue When you conduct 
ourself m = manner a8 to persuade the Dutch 

it you act by my wetigation—that all your sen- 
tpmenfa are conformable fo mae, thea will you be 
beloved—then you will be esteemed, and acquire the 
conaustency necessary to reconstitute Holland When 
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to be the friend of France and mine shall be s title 
gratefal to your heart, Holland, universally will fd 
erself in-e natural sitaation. Since your retura from 
Paris you have done nothing towards this. Whst 
will be the result of your conduct? Your subjects, 
finding themselves vaciDating between France and 
England, will throw themselves into the arms of 
France, and demand with loud cries a union, as the 
only refuge agninat so much uncertainty. If your 
ioowledge of my character, which isto go straight 
to my object, without being stopped by any 
ration, has not enlightened you,—what would you 
have me to do? I can dispense with Holland; but 
Holland cannot dispense with my jon, If, 
committed to one of my own dependant 
upon me alone for her security, she finda not in thet 
brother my image, you destroy all her confidence in 
your istration,—you break your sceptre with 
your own hands, Love France—love my glory! 
these are the exclusive means by which you can 
of service to the kingdom of Holland, Holland, become 
8 portion of my kingdom—had you been what you 
ought to have been— would become so much the 
more dear to me, that I had given to her » prince 
who was almost my son. In placing you upon the 
throne of Holland, 1 bad ht to have seated 
thereon a citizen of France. You have pursued a 
course diametrically opposite. 1 have seen myself 
forced to interdict you from France, and to seize 
part of your territories, When you shew yourself 
Thad Frenchman to the Dutch, you become less 
than a Prince of Orange, to whom they owe the 
national rank, and a long succession of prosperity 
and glory. It is proved to Holland that your reves- 
con fromm Frases has lost to her bird she weed 
not have lost under Schimmelpenninck, nor under 
@ Prince of Oran, Be at once @ Frenchman and 
brother of the Emperor, and be assured that you 
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are then in the way of the interests of Holland. 
The die is cast—you are incorrigible; already you 
desire to chase from your presence the few French- 
men who remain with you. Neither counsel, nor 
advice, nor affection—but menace and force—cau 
move you. What mean (hose rey ers and thove 
mysterious fasta which you ‘order? Louis! you 
seem to have no desire to reign long; all your actions 
even more plainly than your confidential letters— 
manifest the sentiments of your mind. Return from 
your false course; be truly 2 Frenchman in heart, 
or our people will expel you; and you will leave 
Holland Sn ‘object of pak of the derision ot 
Dutchmen. It is by reeson and policy, not by a 
bitter and vitiated temper, that states are governed. 
“ Naporon,” 


Scarcely had this letter been received by Louis, 
when Napoleon was informed of a menial brawl], to 
which the Sieur dela Rochefoacauld, doubtless aware 
that he should serve his master agreeably by afford- 
ing a pretence for = catbesaking, site to give mu 
importance quite diplomatic. Verily, according to 
his etatement the honour of his coachman had been 
compromised by an insult from a citizen of Amsterdam. 
This provocation grating harahly upon the digmfied 
cS tibilities of the wearers of livery, they demandes 
satufacthon! Upon this a scuffle ensued, which might 
have become serious, since it to ussame the 
character of a dispute between the Dutch and Freach, 
when the guard of the palace put an end to the 
fray. On the report of bis ambsssador, which reached 
the Emperor t days after the last missive had 
been despatched to his brother, Napoleon fulminated 
from Lille, where he then was, the following letter — 
and all about Count de la Rochefoucauld’s coaches! 
The illustrious author of the Maztms, himeelf, could 
not base displayed more severe indignation when he 
declared war upon hings. 
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© My Brother,— At the moment when you make 
ime the fairest protestations, I learn thet my ambas- 
sador’s people have been maltrested m Amsterdam, 
My mtention 15, that those who have rendered 
themselyes eo culpable towards me, be delyered up, 
m order that the vengéance which shall overtake 
them may serve as an example, The Sieur Serraner 
has tendered me an account of the manner m which 
you conducted yourself at the diplomatic audience, 
I declare to you, therefore, I will no longer that 
au ambassador from Holland be m Pans ; Admral 
‘Verhuell has orders to depart 1 twenty-four hours, 
I want no more phrases and protestations; tune it 1s 
I should know whether you mtend bemg the mus- 
fortune of Holland, and, ty your folly, to cause the 
rum of that country. It 18 my pleasure, that 
het yend no more any ambassador to Austria, I will, 
hkewie, that you send back all Frenchmen who are 
in your service. I have recalled my ambassador; I 
shall n0 longer have any, save ® charge d'affaires in 
Holland The Sieur Serraner, who remains there 
im that capaaty, will make known to you my inten- 
trons I do not again wish to expose an ambassador 
to your wsults Write no more of jour usual penods ; 
for three years, now, you have conned them over, 
and every mstant proves therr hollow ness 

This w the last letter I shall ever wnite to you. 

“ NAPOLEON ™ 


Reduced, thus, to the last extremity, placed between 
the cruel necessity of ruming Holland by bis own 
act, or of leaving her to the cate of the Emperor, 
Tows did not hesitate; he resolved to lay down a 
ceptre whose rule it was not permitted hum to render 
ternal, ‘Thos deterrmnation taken, he addrewed 4 
message to the ve Amembly, 2 forth tl 
too legitumate prank of hus adeation, “What, n 
fact, could be a more law fal motive than the mvayiou 
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of a country united to France, by « compact termed a 
family alliance ? But there was nothiog then to with- 
hold Napoteon in the career of his despotism. Under 
the command of the Duke of Reggio, more king in 
Holland than the king himself, the French troops 
bad invaded that country, uod threatened to occu 
Amaterdam, the capital. Louis descended from his 
throne. “ Long have I foreseen,” said the king, in 
his message to the legis », * the extremity to 
which I am reduced; but I could not avoid the evil, 
without a betrayal of my most sacred obligations, 
and sacrificing thore rights which ought indiwolubly 
to unite my fate to that of Holland.” Louis subse- 

ently promulgated bis act of abdication. ‘This he 
dio foulded upos the unfortunate aituation of the 
kingdom, which he attributed to the hostile intentions 

is brother, whom no efforts of his, no secri 

consistent With the welfare of the country, had been 
able to mitigate; in fine, that he had been led to 
regard himself as the cause of the misunderstandin, 
continually renewed between Frauce and Holland. 
But that, though he should deem it a consolation to 
think his individual renouncement of honours had 
been productive of good to hia subjects, he renounced 
his rights only in favour of his sons, the Prince 
Royal, Louis Napoleon, and his brother, Prince 
Louis Charles Napoleon; her majesty the queen 
being regent by the constitution; meanwhile, that 
the regency was confided to the privy couneil. 

‘This seems to me really worthy of remark. Louis, 
in renouncing the crown of Holland, believed he had 
the power of doing eo in favour of his children, Four 
years after, Napoleon flattered bimeelf he could abdi- 
cate the throne of France in fayour of his son, the 
infant king of Rome. And if, in the history of 
Napoleon, we examine coincidences, how often do 
we find him, in the mightiness of his reverses, struck 
by Brecisely the same blows as he had leveled against 
others in the greetuess of his power! 
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After having taken leave of his subjects, m a 

roclamation, Lous 1etwred to Toeplitz, in Bohemia 

lo was here living m seclunon and tranguilhty, 
when he learned that brs brother, fur from respectn 
the conditions of us abdication, had umted Hollanc 
to the empire Upon thé he published a protest, a 
copy of which I procured, though its crculation was 
stuctly proki ted by the police | After preamble, 
setting forth his grievances, he declared, “ betore God 
and all independent sovereigna,—1 ‘That the treaty, 
separating Zealand aod Brabant from Holland, was 
acepted only provisionally, and by force, at Pans, 
whete he was detained against his will, and the 
stipwlations of which treaty bad never been fulfilled 
ou the Emperor's part 2 That his abdication had 
taken place only at the last extrernity, and 1 copse- 
quence of the violent meacures resorted to aganst 
him 3 He protested agamst the uoion of Holland, 
sa depaitment, to the empire, as illegal, njuat, and 
ubitrary, both before and man, that kingdom 
belonging, 1n mht, to the nation, and the kang, still a 
mor 

‘With this protest, dated August J, 1810, and sealed 
with the sei of state, seemed to finish the corre- 
spondence o the two relatives But Napoleon, 
enn ied agamst ns brother, summoned Lows to 
return 95 constible of France, aud a French prince 
Low deemed it ex it to refuse the summons, 
when Napoleon, taithtul to Ins word, never azam to 
waite to hiy brother, ondered BM Otto, his an baxsador 
at Vienna, to address the ex-hinz as follows — 


« Sire,— Tl e Emperor orders me to wnite to your 
Majesty 1m these terms —The duty of every French 
pnuce, aud of evaiy member of the unperial family, 
fs to reade im France, and such caunot absent kimself 
without permmuon from the Emperor Atte: the 
umon of Hollaud with the empire, the Cmperor 
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tolerated the king’s residence at Tplits, in Bohemia. 
His health speared to render the waters neceety 
but now the Emperor gives it to be understood, that 
Prince Louis, as a French prinoe, and as « dignitary of 
- empire, must rare, at latest, by the Mee Deo: 

er next, under pai Deis pronouns is lient 
to the itatitations of the empire, and to the head of 


bis family, and treated ingly. Orto."* 
What 2 letter to be addressed, by a subject, toa 
prince who had been a king! When I had occasion 


afterwards to see M. Otto, knowing my affection for 
Louis, he assured me, thet the above letter had given 
him mach pain, and contained the exact words dic- 
tated by Nupoleon in his resentment, I may speak 
hereafter of Louis, and especially of Hortense, but 
with the king and queen of Holland we have done. 
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‘Tie ieader may find it convemtent to have at band o 
succinct account of the most celebrated of these Marshals, 
up to the ume when each becomes identihed with the 
fortunes and histors of Napoleon, and, consequently, with 
the text of these Menus 

Berther, ( Alecander,) was born at Versailles, Nov 20, 
1793 Hs father, surveyor or coasts ind habouis to the 
King of krince, gave his son that piaetical education in 
mathematics, surveying, and drwwing, which afternards 
conduxcd so escent ally to hs fime and usefulness as 
Bonipaites myor general Refusing a situation in the 
hydroaphi office, where, undcs his father, he had given 
Great satistecton to go..mment, young Berthier obtancd 
4 com mvsioa an the drigoons, and, with his regiment, 
stived first in America, it t sud, with some distinction, 
an the war of the colomes The yeals from 1763 to 1799, 
Acrthicr, now colonel, pasted at home in the study chietty 
of bis profession On the breaking out of the Resolution, 
he held a comm und for his bene “stor, Lous XV I, a the 
national ,uurdy of Versalks so lonz as these troops 
continued tathtul, so was he, but, finally embacing the 
Cause of the republic, he made hve eumparzs, chetiy on 
the Germm trontur In these, be had held subordmate 
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commands with credit, but was still comparatively obscure 
among the republesn officers, when, on the openmng of the 
bnilant campagn of 1796, Bonaparte made im his chief 
‘of etaff. Bourrenne tells the rest, and Napoleon, at St 
thus sums up his character As major-general, 

hobad not hs equ, tb ‘unht to eommand five hundred 
a ‘Neufchatel, Prince of Wagram, 

ag yg neo $b ene rete ia 
‘Marshals, was a native of Gmenne, hn birth-place being 
the village of Bastde-Frontomer, on the nver Lot, in the 
ent of the same name. Here, in his father’s 

mp, he waa born, Maich 25, 1767. In early life 

lus frends destined lnm for the church, sent bim to 
Potent im the Jesuts' College at Cahors. Thus choice of 
's0 opposed to the darwg spint of the youth, 
rank been determmed by the circumstance of 
th Fx rel Ie phi era ates rat 
e err patronage. 
‘These views, as might very ‘naturally been eapected, 
‘The ratended Abbe Murat left bw 

oe egemy-O with & pretty maden of the neigh- 
first mlenced a nval Ey herders g 

keepmg merry while money. 

he soon found himeelf without resources, and entered ws 
private into a regiment of chasseurs, which happened to 








our finding lam, mmedutely after is alleged 

Pans, one of the royal constituuional guards. His removal 
to the eaptal took pace, when me's minds a state of 
aexpient convulsion, bad already begun to be more than 


Tous romance of his character ought to have led lum to 
mamta the ght and the respectable, be bad probably 
forenght sufficient to perceive that he mught find hs 
account im confusion, So zealous, 1 fact, were his 
exertions m propagating the new politics, that, whom he 
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could not convince, be fought, and 1s reported thus to have 
settled matters 20 ex different duela m one month. Such 
conduct was adgurably calculated for the meridian of those 
understandings who speedily became the judges of ment, 
‘The monarchy waa overturned, soldiers clamed the 
nght of electing ther comfhanders , and Murat stood forth 
from the ranks The splendid form and fine bearing of 
Myyor Murat first caught Bonaparte’s eye on the 
day ofthe Sechons. Henever failed to discern, to use his 
own words, an txstrument from an obstacle, Such spinte as 
‘Murst’s were the instruments of which he was alicady m 
search, He attached him to bis fortunes, placed im on 
hua personal staff, and took bam to Italy "henceforth, bia 
hustory and Napoleon's are imseparsble. — Marchal, Grand 
Duke of Berg, (1606) King of Naples, (1808) With 
slmost every igre hero, eave the steady fe soot 
ts van anto magoammty, very 
‘into courage, weak, but not depraved, Murat, by the ro- 
mantic inerdents of his Tifevand te9 melancholy lore, —_ 
softer remembrances than any other of these “children 
the Republic ” 
Jourdan, (Jean Baptste,) surnamed “ The Anvil," from 
‘hus capacity of enduring eating, an the number of which 
he cartes away the palm from all lus brother Marshals, was 
‘born at Lamoges, 1762. At faked be entered the army, 
and perved first in America, After twelve years' soldier. 
ship, we find lum colonel m 1791, and actively employed 
in the republican army of the north under Dumouries. 
From thm period to that of Bonaparte's ascendancy, be 
appeared constantly m the field, as general, general of 
divimon, and, ‘anally, commander-jn-chef of the army of 
the Sambre and Moose In these different mruations, be 
served, with considerable reputation, chiefly in Belgum 
and on the German frontier, wheie, however, he was twice 
defeated by the Archduke Charles, once at Ratisbon, at 
the commencement of the Italan campaign, end aguin, mn 
1799, while Napoleon was mm Egypt Jourdan, then at 
lesst, was, m principle, @ stern repubhean, and, conse 
quently, lent no assistance to Bonaparte on the famous 
counter-revoluton of Brymaire Indeed, st nas Jourdan 
who proposed, m the Counc of Five Hundred, the 
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resolution, “ The country x in danger.” Hence he 
Temamed m comparahye neglect, till “time, the great 
medbator,” smoothed bis way to the governorebip of 
Predmont, the council of «tate, und, finally to the tram 

which he lost at Vittors, and with winch our solcere 
are rej to have been foufid playmg at smgle-stick, 
‘Has character 1s given, “ a poor general," by hia master 
“but,” others add, “an bonest man ” the latter proposition, 
in one or two instances,—as in Naples and Span,—is 
questionable. 

Massena, (Andres,) 2 native of Nice, born on the 6th 
of May, 1758, among the most illustrious of the Bfarchals, 
and, perhaps, the ablest of the revolutionary genersls, 
next to Bonaparte and Moreau, rose from the ranh« of the 
army, and from the mot destitate situation of civil hfe, 
In infancy, he waa left an orphan, and, from mere com- 

jon, taken to sea in & coasting veseel, commanded 

‘one of Ins mother’s relatives Dishlang pepe] 

he anhsted as a private soldier, and, for lus 
bebayiour, received bie first to the grade of 
corporal before he bad been am the service. In the 
course of years, be had reached through the rank of sergeant 
to that of adjutant, which latter 1s not, a8 with us, an 
‘appomtment, ‘bonourable m iteelf, and leading to honours; 
0 that, unable to obtam 2 commission from the cause 
explaned by Bourrienne,—that under the cid regrme, while 
those belonging to the pruileged clastes might be officers 
though no solders, the soldier could seldom, if ever, 
become an officer,—he retired from the army at the age 
of turty-one. But the Revolution «oon roused bim agua. 
to arms, and, being elected to rank by hrs fellon-oldiers, 
he rapidly attained to command In 1793, we find kum 
general of dnision. In this capacity, he shered in the 
‘tromphs of the Italian campmgns, as deeenbed in the text. 
Moxsena remsmed in Europe dunng the Eg}ptian cam- 
paign, orcupred chiefly on the German frontur At this 
pened of disaster, Meccena participated in te common 
lot of defeat, wlen oppored to the combired army of 
Austra and Russia, under the Arciduke Charles and 
Suvarrcff Tle victory of Zunch, howcver, which be 
gemed over the sare even cs, refieched his leurels, ard 
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is deserve extolled by Bosriemne; for it probably saved 
France from an invasion. On the return of Bonaparte, 
Massena powerfully sided his operations in Unly; «Mas. 
sena commands there,” was his remark with regerd to 
Genoa; but subsequently, as the reader will have per- 
ceived, this general yy ‘but seldom in the transactions: 
of the consulate. was a republican. The baton of 
Marshal, on the foundation of the empite, banished dis- 
content ; sot thesoatetes Masons © a eee 
warlike enterprises of Napoleon. — Duke of Rivoli, 1807; 
Pines of Essling, 1809, . i 
ugerean, ( Pierre Frangois Charles,) the son of a cabbage- 
veo i, pe born in on ouabrt of. Led Hovenbes, Heid 
le ent army very early; but at the age of thi 
we find him no higher than at first. private soldier in 
He Nespalltan infantry. Tired of so ‘snpromising « trade, 
he settled in Naples as “ professor 
science of fence :” sub = a fencing-amaater, the 
future Marshal-Duke might hay and died, but 
for the edict of 1792, tlic obliged “al all Frenchmen to 
qt the Nespolitan territories, Angereau returned to 
ce—home he had none. His sagacity told him the 
atate of his country, and the chances of the fearlesa and 
the daring. At the age of thirty-five, he commenced life 
anew a8 4 common soldier, and, in four years more, was 
general of division, This rise, unexampled even in 
the ammals of revolutionary dignitien, he owed to great 
energy, some alent, 20 principle, and a bravery which 
amounted to absolute ferocity. As general of division, 








sion, * the thick-headed soldier” had nearly outplayed both 
the Directory and kis employer, His actions on this 
occasion procured him the sobriquet, or nickname, by 
Jroonl” “Durty (he Eeretne ecpadton, A Kiger 
general.” juring tl ition, 

commanded in chief the army of the Rhine and Moselle, 
an honourable but inactive post, conferred by the Directory, 
in order to get rid of him. But, in 1799, be resigned 
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‘Qus command, and took Ins in the Counal of Five 
Hundred. psp sdeasshoral reeled of his eastern army, 


fod ermal am France, Angerens seconded Jourdan’s mo- 


‘without, would have ended m the anest, and 
probably execution, of the fiture Emperor. But the 
Bemus of the latter prevailed, Augerean timely made his 
Peace—while thmgs were yet undetermned—and re- 
tained the favour thus repurchased — Marshal, Duke of 
Castighone, « soldier of undomtable valour, but one of 
the greatest ruffians of w penod fertile 10 villams. 


‘Bernadotte, (Jean Beptute Julus,) the only permanent 
srottal by the FHerolunon, and slat the pole 


was bom at Pau, the capital of Berne, 26th January, 
1764 Hu family, though bumble, was not » the very 
lowest class of society , and young Bernedotte received @ 

— Ht 1s on te Nee Does menos Se 

, and even to ‘engaged 10 the imtutory 
stuches of the profession, when, at the age of axteen, he 
inbsted as @ private ito the marmes, or rather what 
with us are termed fencibles. After nme years’ service, 
the future King of Sweden, at the age of five, hed 
attained the of sergeant. Thus first step in his fortune 
owed to the same qualities of prudence and steady 

Han, 


1798, Kleber, under whom he then 
served, none could be a better judge of 
mulitary ment, promoted kim to the rank of general of 
brigade, In the various on the Rhme, and 
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salad, one teak any ee ee of whom we reel, 
possessed a species of instinct m diserminating those 
‘whom he was to fear, from those whom he could render 
lus tools. On the peace of Campo-Formuo, Bernadotte, 
x we learn from the text, was despatched to Pans, 
to md in the events of the Fructidor Revolution 
bat “ he was prudent ,” thet 12, compromued himself tn 
nothing He subsequently refueed a command in the 
army of invasion, and was not offered one in that of 
Egypt. During Bonaparte's eastern expedition, he was 
employed by the Directory, first in the command of the 
army of observation on the Rhine, and afterwards os 
mumater of war. In both capacities, especually a3 muns- 
ter, he rendered emment services, and made himeelf at 
once popular and respected. The reader will find in 
these volumes an admirable and very graphic sccount of 
Bernadotte’s conduct and relations with Bonaparte on hus 
return, and of the coldness which [eee between 
them. There can be little doubt, had the Directory acted 
with vigour, and intrusted Bernadotte with the command 
of the troops, that the day of Brumaire would bave been 
aap and Bot probably» ouldhase then finshed 
career on 8 fold. But would this have been for- 
tunate for France? Bourrenne says no. His volumes give 
all other necessary mformation concerning Bernadotte, with 
whom, in the sequel, be had much conespondence, and by 
whom he was in tun much esteemed.— Marshal, Prince 
of Ponte-Corvo, 1806, Crown Prince, 1810, King of 
Sweden, 1822. Of all “ the cluldren of the Repubbe,” 
not cven excepting Napoleon himself, no one appears to 
have been more amfstious than Bernadotte, But he really 
Tosed his country, he had a “ Roman pnde,” he had 
prinuiple, and has always exercised a cool dehberativa 
judgment, which most of these chidren of impulse and 


Soule, (Jean-de- Drew, singular prenome,) was born of 
respectable, though humble parentage, at St Aurans, 
capital of the de of Tarn, im Languedoc, 29th 


March, 1769. se Bt entered the seree at an early 
‘age, ax private in the royal artillery, but, a 
of time, obtamed = commuamon as ub-heatenant, In the 


‘Marshals would ‘Soult n fame, but, from having 
never mingled 1m politics, his name occurs less frequent]; 
than that of others, his mfenoun «As for you, 

Boalt, set a8 you always do,” was the only order given by 
‘Nepoleon , and, to hum who received it, one of the most 
honourable ever dictated on a trying occasion, — Marshal, 
Duke of Dalmatia. 

Lanaes, (Jean), wes the son of & poor mechanic in Lec- 
trome, in Normandy, born Apri, 1769, He mbsted very 
early n life, having absconded when about to be bound an 
apprentice to some humble calling, On the breaking out 
of the Revolution, hus corps was on the Pyrenean fron 
oe: we ects character and fine ser ke bearing, 

wving already gained an ascendancy smong his comrades, he 
was elected an officer In 1795, be had attained the rank of 
cluef of brigade, in which capacity he served under General 
Lefebvre, but was broke by the Convention, and returned 
to Pans without employment One of lus fearless 
character was not likely to escape the noucs of Bonaparte, 
from wrbone cn accor of the tattle of the Sections we 

‘Lannes was there employed Bonaparte, 10 
fact, looked most to those men who, undaunted in action, 
could successfully execute orders, while they allowed hum 
‘to thiak for them. Lannes was a man to his own heart, 
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“ T made him o giant.” Larnes, in fect, entered the army 
of a aa u volunteer, daving no renk; but bis eword 
im his dukedom of Montebello. 

yen (Michael) the the Bravest of the 
Brave, wes the son of » poor labourer, or tradesman, in 
the little town of Sarre Louis, beyond the present frontier 
of Lorzaine, where he frst aw the light, in January, 1768, 
Young Michael was articled to « notary; but the cabinet 
of u countsy scrivener afforded no fithing oceupetion for 
one of his mettle; and, when little more then thirteen, he 
ie away to inlist as a private hussar, Bs wie 08 
i Pind kee pe Apr Reo Tigay yt tes ety 
1¢ had well chosen his a vate, 
circumstances, can have but small chance of distinctic 
but, in four great battles, and in many skirmishes, Ney 
had ee ena tise Ga: neal 
mind, broke through the conventional 
separations oF rank’ 9t a toe wen theve hed ascady 
begun to totter, In 1704, we find him » captain; bat 
he had fought his way through the subordinate 
not sprung up an officer at once, byelection. In thesame 
year, be became colonel, and was placed by Kleber over 
a bods of ieregtiar froope Enows in the eatiy seveditionary 
wary by the ‘appellation of partizans. They received no 
pay; but, like our own Highlandmen, fled what pleased 
them, und, for this privilege, undertook every perilous and 
daring enterprize on which they might be commanded. 
In 1 Ney was genera of ein, 3 and, the folowing 
year, his capture of Manheim, with 150 followers, whom 
he had himself selected, and whom be led to a night attack, 
afer having, in the disguise of a German pearant, tre 
versed and surveyed the whole place, exhibits one of the 
boldest adventures of that adventurous period. From 
having been constantly on the opposite frontier, and 
taking no part in political intrigue at Paris, Ney had 
little correspondence with Napoleon till the consulate. 
Subsequently their destinies were but too inseparable. — 
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Mery Deke of Eichingen » Prncest Mestre Terr 
France, to words, ter 
‘Michael Ne na French eoldier ™ Bort’en the confines 


and, in many respects, retained the 
deep, romante entbuwasm of the 
German, he umted with the active and chivalrous danng 
of the soldier of France Personally be was unstaned 

the rapacity and violence which too frequently marked 

‘path of lus warfare , but Ine character in evil hfe was 
aungalarly deficient in the dignified firmness that reatrains 


led followers 
ware Lar Mee brs of «nol fami 
‘at Annaux, in Burgundy, May, 1770. Such a parentage 
—which smphes, on the Continent, that the person so 
descended may, like hus ancestors, do any thing but gun 
& livelihood by bonest mdustry—almost of necesmty 
destined him for the army, and entitled him, however un- 
otherwise, to all the honours of the profes- 
8 proof of the, Davoust entered an officer as a 
matter of night, but was speedily forced to leave hn 
Tegiment in disgrace, foi insubordination. The Revolu- 
tuon opportunely came to aid one who had thus every thing 
to hope from change He received, from the Convention, 
command ss chief of battahon, and jomed the army of 
the north, under Dumounez Qn the defection of that 


‘spicuous, since he was selected to accompany the Egyptian 
expedition. Bournenne tells the rest, who, as we shall 
find, had rather close relations with the ternble Davoust, 
—for this title lus own acts bad procured tum, while ns 
master had conferred those of Marshal, Duke of Auerstadt, 
and Prince of Eckmuhl. An excellent sokher——a most 
ungoepled man. 

Beenéres, (Joan Baptuste,) born August, 1768, at Preise 
sac, a town in the departement of Lot, and consequently the 
countryman of Murat, wes of mean parentage, Besmeres 
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end Murat frevelled up to Pans m company, on both 
shemaung, at the same time, appointments in the Const 
rer dt nota te reptican sel oth ee cm 
former did not imitate com 
he conducted tumeelf wath grest propriety » end, a 
private on guard, on the Took of Augusta 
Bournenne justly dengnates that dey of blood—he hed 
‘the courage, humanity, und good fortune, to save several 
adyiduals of the royal housebald. He yomned the repub- 
lacan forces, however, when all had become so, and, while 
serving in a cavalry regiment, in the north of Spam, and 
an the Pyrenean frontier, rose from the ranks to 6 
captancy. As major of bngade, Besmeres joined the 
sear of Ia where hus cool and determuned bravery caught 
oe of Gunden, To great energy 
tum over corps ‘o great energy 
res united unsulled honour end humamty, and his 
success waa at least equal to that of eny of the smpenal 
ceptans None wore the ducal _ with more honour 
than did Beanerea that of Duke of Istria. 


Such are the principal characters among the eighteen 
semor Marea, or aa they wave termed, by way of pre- 
emmence, “ Marsbals of the Creation " nl 
find sketches of the lives of the other chefs, in the Notes 
and Appenax to Volume TV. 
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At has been generally, but erroneously, represented in 
this country, that there were two Berlin Decrees, or at 
least two decrees passing under that name, one of 1806, 
the other dated Hamburg, 1807 Nepoloon was never 
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colemses, to be adautted nto «continental port. & Every 
Semel contravening regulation Yuh, to be Lewfil prac. 

ay. eh si 
fo Le execu. 
tuon of the decree. as 
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‘The reader may find st convement to bave ready access 
to the names snd titles of the chief civi} officers of the 
Taligrend, (Chloe Maxnce Pe 
de ) the Napo- 
leon of the political world, was born at Pans, March 17, 
AEA al aie ms mescenty ofthe Great ackaed 18 Sse 
revolutionary scenes, clams atrulynobleongm. Intended 
$e tha cares be ctl the rank ANS, an 2 
twenty-cuxth year, was nommated sgent-general of the 
desgy. Tn this etuanon be ahewed great talents, but no 
Christamty ; the fonner, however, genet so. polls 
interest, were then all powerful, and he subsequently 
became buhop of Autun at the age of three, 
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delonged. Subsequently, he abdieated lus buhopne, to 
rengn himself wholly to pahtu« In 1792, he was cent 
on s secret msnon to England, but, feared by all parties, 
qudged it expedient to rere to the United States, 
‘where he remained four years In 1796, he be- 
curse siruamtes foe foresgeeetbary to the Du 7 but, stil) 


aided by his counsel in overturamng & government which 
he could not but despise, His history, subsequent, 
becomes « portion of the text, and the reader will 

thet the mouhtary chief of France succeeded just im propor. 
thon as be followed the suggestions of Talleyrand in civil 
affairs Of all the men of those troubled times, Talleyrand 
was im fact the onl; ‘who aspned to govern by publie 
opinion, and who had the divcemment {9 veer ith, 1 
order better to guide, this grand agent Asa pubhe fune- 
petty Lges bapedeypaptpas regulated a the peri 

most to Bieter 18 + 
Elector, 1807, Pnnce 

‘Talleyrand, 1814, Plenrpotentiary in London of Louse 


(Jean Jacques Regus,) was born at Mos 
pelier, Octobe: 18, 1755, of honoureble but 
‘ege, and entered yery early in hfe the legal profecsin 
In 1791, he became President of the Crimi ‘Tobural 
of the departement, and bere distmguished himselt by his 
talents and imparnaity A» member of the National 
Convention, m 1792, he first ted to save, but afterwards 
voted for the deth of Lows XVI  Hbs politics were 
convemently yrelding, and ns moral principles lax, 60 
that, passing calmly through the intervening tempest, he 
became, from the force of circumstances narrated in the 
text firmly attached to the fortunes of Napoleon Second. 
Gens 1799, Prnce of Parma, 1804, ced at Paus, 
824 


Lebrun, (Chat'es Francit,) born at St Sauveur Laudelin 
March 19, 1739, became early m hfe dstinguched in 
Is profession,—that of the law, and obtained come 
avamtageous offces m der Lous XV During the ently 
part of the next reign, Lebrun rcnred to the country, #1 

passid fittcen ycars in study and agneultuial purewts In 


an Third Consul, 1799; Duke of Placentia, 1804; Gover- 
nor-General of Holland, 1811; died, 1828. —Lebran'’s 
translations of Tasao, and of the Dad, the latter especially, 
‘are popular in France, 

Caulzincourt, (Arnaud Augusting Lovis,) barn in 1778, 
‘ata family seat of the rame name, was of noble extrac- 
tion, and entered on e military life when young. In 1792, 
he was deprived of his rank of eaptan, and thrown into 


‘ever, serving as a private sentinel, under Hocbe, und at 
the period of the rad he eaoed aice woe, 
colonel. Bonaparte i iis politi lent, 
after raizing him to be a genera) of division, and master 
of the horse, employed him chietly in civil affairs. The 
Monoire give the rest, and Bourrienne bes done justice 
to bis character, by clearing Lim of the death of the Duke 
@Enghien. The friendstnp of the Emperor Alexander 
might, indeed, have secured him from this foul accusation, 
‘but even that fact was not credited before the appearance 
of these valumes, Josephine, too, has left her testimony 
to his entire ignorance of the contents of the despatches, 
of which he was the bearer; and only when he reached 
Ettenheim did be discorer their import to be the arrest 
of the Duke. So closely was Caulsincourt watched, that 
‘be could not draw beck, Still, such wes his admiration 
of Napoleon, that he deemed bim incapable of sheddir 
blood, and when informed by himself, that the Duke ad 
been shot, be fainted away. This acene occurred in the 
private cabinet, where both Josephine und Berthier were 
Present. ‘recovering, he severely reprourhed Bons- 
parte for having deceived him into eo ctuel w mission, 
‘The aide-de-camp also, who bad acrompunied him to 
Ettenheim, went distracted on hesring ot the exccution. 
~Duts of Vicerze, 1804 
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Fouché, (Jossph,) nnative of Nantes, where be was bom, 
May 20,1763, Hs father, by lus own secount, mtended 
Tum for the sea, and sent bom, areordhngly, to study 
mathematics in one of the seminanes of the Oratono. 
Joseph's constitution, and ius own melmation, disqualified 
hum fo: so bowteroue @ profession, and be became a la; 

brother and teacher in the order. The reader may 

spared the harrar of his vote m the Convention, “ Death, 
without repeal or delay, to Louw,” of the drownmge at 
Nantes , and of the maseecres at Lyons, where be figured 
with such appalling notonety His own death was pre 
vented by his antupating Robespmerre and, under the 
new Directory, he at length obtuned the office which, 
under the Consulate and Empire, connects him #0 inti. 
mately with the text. The reader se referred to hus own 
Memoirs, with the caution to read Bournenne at the same 
tae — Dale 9 Ocreet, 1804, died in exije, at Trieste, 


Savary, (Anns Jean Marve Rene,) was born in Mare, 
a village of Campagne, April 26,1774 His father bad 
ettamed the rank of major, and he bimself entered the 
army when young, served under Hoche, and es ade-de- 
camp to General Dessx in the Egyptian expedition, 
How he entcred the sernce of Bonaparte, after the 
hattle of Marengo, and the subsequent events of his life, 
are narrated by Bournenne With our author be seems 
to have been 4 favourite, and to Bournenne’s superior 
honesty and information we are obbged to yield up many 
of the prejudices which are entertained against Satary.— 
Duke  Hougo Living m retirement: 

Maret, (Hugues Bernard,) bora st Dyon, July 22, 1768, 
was the son of an emment physiisn and phi er of 
that ety In early life he studied law, subsequently &plo- 
amacy, m which he was occupied at Pare when the Revo- 
Tuton broke out He fmt distingushed bunself as 
reporter in the Momieur of the proceedings of the States- 
General , and was afterwards employed in several embas- 
sie, 12 ane of these, to Constantinople, being taken 
pneoner hy the Austnans, efter neerly two years’ confine 
ment, durmg which he wrote two comedies and a tragedy, 
‘he was released, in exchange for the Princess Royal Burin 
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‘Theresa, now Ducheasd Angouléme. On the formation of 
the government, he became Secretary to the Consuls, aud 
afterward, Secretary of State, us a reward for asuisting m 
so Ceroiain of the Ike Deencanre —- Dele @ Dee 
jaxpagny, (Jean Baptiste,) ugast, at 
Roanne, served first m the narme In 1789, he was 
returned to the States-General, as representative of the 
nobles of Forez, bat, the revolut: troubles, 
‘enyoyed none of their good and wes finally thrown 
into pron asanoble Obtamog his freedom, he lived 
retired until the ‘of the consular government 
railed him again rato life — Duke of Cadore He 
lives in retirement 
Clarke, (Henn Jacques-Grallaune,) wes of Insh extrac- 
tion, but born in Franee, 1760 His father was acotonel 
im the French army, end educated his son for the same 
career In 1708, we find Clarke general of division, but 
with no rubtary . soon after, he was 
imprisoned as & noble, a distinction which, m yustce, 
he merited, since he pretended to be neal descent 
from the Plantagenet» He was after teleased, 
and, through the mfluence of Carnot, placed over the 
board of topography He first appears mm theae Memos 
86 4 spy upon Bonaparte, m Italy Clarkes telent, o 
most usefal, though not a brillwt one, appears to have 
connisted 1m an amazing facihty of heeping well with all 
Parties is character 1s given, by the King of Prussia, 
an the present volume, and im Bournenne's commentary 
thereon The secret of has influence with Bonaparte 
appears to have been s sentiment of gratitude in the latter 
for the very high praise bestowed by Clarke in bis secret 
report to the Dueetory on the young General s conduct 1 
Ttaly. This document afterward» fcl into the hands of 
the first Consul 
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The following brief relition, lungs up the history of 


Lows AV ITT tdl 1807, whe> lic found at last a secure 
asylum in En,laid, till March, 1614, the eve of the first 
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testorstion, Mousieur Count de Provence, afterwards 
Lowa XVIIL, left Pars, June 21, 1701, snd took up 
tas abode first im Coblentz, His calm and prudent views 
‘wire not calcultel to render lnm popsier unong che 
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closed against him, and therefore claimed and found pro- 
tection fa the ely eommery then eloed aguiont tha Conti- 
nent,— Britain, 
‘To this it may be proper to add, that of the French 
fami of Bourbon there are four divisions: 1. The family 
X, whose eldest sot, the Duke d'Angouléme, 
oat hie cousin, the princess royal, only daughter of 
Louis XVL They have no children, and, of course, 
Defore the late changes, wese stylet cha Deapkin and 
wuphiness. The Duke de Berry, the youngest son, 
‘assassinated before his father's accession, left one son, on 
‘thom rest the bopos ofthis elder branch, 2 Family of 
‘Orleans, consisting of the present King, und hia eight 
children, by the daughter of the King of Naples, whom he 
married in 1809. At the breaking out of the Revolution, 
in 1789, a Present majesty of France was Duke de 
Chartres, but on the execution of his futher, famous in 
revoluti Bistory a the title of Egalité, he became 
ce ogee os sak eas 
eons and three daughters : s highly of their 
ishments and me 3, Fam 
i, which at the the Conrulate comabecd 
a aes generations ; Prawe de Condé, grandfather ; 
the Duke de Bourbon, father; and the Duke d'Enghien, 
so well known in these Memoirs, son. The Duke de 
Bourbon is still alive,* but refused to essume the title of 


* Bince the first edition of these notes appeared, the third 
branch of the Bourbon live bas become extinct by the death of 
the Condé ;” and of the first, the bead have been driven to 
seek an aryluta in the ancient palace of the Seottish sovereigns, 
Of the revolution by which this has been accomplist 
only be said at present that the “ end is not yet cor 
‘hil, itis an Cxample dangerous for the pecple, without being 
salutary to kings. a dation of the tap capital, not of the 
Couniry—-the fctory af a party, not the tiamnpl foes! 
Sentntat,Ivhaealeady Deen giended by the greatest 
irae uaiiuent nen Eran Let neninat which tie 

no recurity, because they hail prouounced 00 
a ic al be my nave 


9g, and there! 
w'idhad tat acrr'tee toa “Gightcued” pation beg 
reformation by injustice, what mey be expected afterwards 
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Condé. “ I cannot," said the old man on the death of 
the Duke d’Enghicn, “ I cannot become the representa- 
tive of a childless house of Condé; let the mame, so long 
illustrious, be buried with my murdered con.” 4, The 
family of Conti, connected with several of the noblest 
and most ancient houses ia France and Italy. 
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‘THE empire of was based only upon his 
wend; tod tt toemed av fl Teorope met on in 
arms to second his ic ambition. Contingents 
of troops were from the German states, 
and this gave rise to an immense correspondence at 
tis, aserand orders woe comignl tx hopectiaae, 
tious, notes ‘were consigned to’ i 

and the remained in their country. What 
folly to look for resouroes in the North against the 
North? At thie time Metternich, ynce so well 
‘YOU, 1¥. a 1 
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kuown, had for more than « year filled the situation 
of Austrian envoy at Paria, and seconded, by grace in 
the drawing-room, his more profound address in the 
cabinet. His object was to encourage the resentful 
tone of spirit at home, to which the absence of French 
troops from Germany, and she contest in Spain, gave 
still greater energy, with better hopes. Russia, 100, 
‘was sounded: but, occupied as the Russians then 
were with the Swedes and Turks, Austria could 
count upon her neutrality, if not assistadce. In 
truth, Russia must have rejoiced to behold France 
ouoe more engaged in mortal struggle with Austria ; 
and would, without doubt, have profited by her 
succem, to fall upon a recent enemy, who had con- 
strained her to peace, It is inconceivable, then, how, 
in this state of N could have been so 
blinded to the relations between these two powers, 98 
to claim the assistance of Russia in his contest with 
Austria, The accession of the Emperor Alexander 
to the interview at Erfurth, was rather an act of 
courtesy than of policy. 

In fine, all that pessed on the Continent wrought 
to the advant of . The continental 

wers were ex! ing their forces in wars against 
France; while France, f, notwithstanding the 
immensity of her resources, and the indefatigable 
activity of her chief, was failing amid her very 
triumphs. The English bad been driven from Spain, 
but had returned. They selected Portugal as their 
place of landing, which country had, in fact, become 
‘as a colony to them, and thence marched against 
Marshal Soult. The marshal left Spain to meet them. 
Any other than Soult would, perhaps, have been 
thrown into embarressment, how to surmount the 
obstacles which he had to combat. Much hes been 
aaid of his desire to proclaim himeelf king of Portugal. 
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‘He gave no credit to the and I am 
cortain, Napoleon likewise disbelieved it. Sout mk 
rendered too ad service at Austerlits, for the 
Emperor to lead an ear tosach rumours, Neverthelew 
thia affair still rests in obscurity, which cannot be 
removed till some person, fally acquainted with that 
intrigue, chooses to speak out freely. We do not 
write history by doubts, hints, and suppositions, but 
by actual disclosures, and established 
Since 1 haye thus been led on to the chapter of 
presumed ambition, while engaged with 20 much of 
real aspiings, I may just state here what I koow, 
with tol certainty, conceraing Marat hopes of 
mucceeding, the ‘Emperor, The following are the 
facts: When Romansow returned from the cere 
c0esfal mission to London, ss already noticed, 
Emperor was at Bayonne, Bernadott, who had an 
it (for whom, by the way, he paid soundly) at 
me one day that his private im 





formed him of Murat’s having the idea that 
he might one day 

‘Marat in this chim tion, 

hoped to derive som profit. Iknow 
not to what extent the was informed, nor 


what he said of this news, but Bernadotte ple: 
hiraself for ita truth. But, after all, it would be 
‘wrong to infer important conclusions from an 
sion probably uttared in the thoughtlesmess of the 
moment, especially knowing Murat’s vivacity of tem- 
Perament, which often brought out imprudencies : 
the reaults, however, were always to be apprehended 
with one of Napoleon’s disposition, who, thanks to 
the fashion of fis service, could at any time easily 
dispose of a man, when he was, or deemed himself to 
be, somewhat important. 
pamaring te beat of contest with Spain, which 
directed in person, Napoleon learned, Austria, 
for the first ‘dine, bad failed ont her Landwebre, 
(militia) I had previously received most valuable 
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intelligence on these movements through the director 
of the Hamburg Correspondent. That paper, circa 
lating fo the ete softy Soma copies, Dal 
agents every where, among others, one of the 
functionaries in the war office at Vienna received for 
his information six thousand franos (£250) yearly, 
From this source we learned, that Austria was arm~ 
ing and calling in all the resources of her powerful 
monarchy. ‘The despatches which I tranmmitted 
probably received aleo their corroboration from other 
Guasters: Be this as it may, the Emperor now con- 
(ded operations in the Peninsula to his generals, and 
set out for Paria, where he arrived in the end of 
January, 1808. Hoe had been in Spain only sinos the 
commencement of Noveraber, nod his presence had 
recalled victory to our standards, ‘But, if the insur- 
gent troopa were defeated, the inhabitants, far from 
submitting, evinced more and more hostility to 
Joseph’s cause, and it was by no means probable that 
be wrod vex sit ix pence on the Chroe of Made 
tnd Mate already nia the render: the letter toms 
mperor of Austria, sent to Napoleon on the 
interview at Ester The a itt comma. 
nication, dictated by a species etic antici 
tion on ihe part of Napeleon, I Pretred og 
till now, where its introduction falls in more iy 





“ Siz, my Brother,—I thank your imperial and 
royal raajesty for the letter you have been 
to write, and which Baron de Vincent has delivered 
tome. never entertained a doubt of your majesty’s 
honourable intentions; but for a moment I was not 
without fear of heholding hostilities renewed between 
us, There is, st Vienna, faction which affects 
rehension, in order to precipitate your cabinet 
Hip violent racarres, which, wil be The cause of 
misfortunes greater any it ave precede . 
munster, [wes in a condition to bave dismembered the 
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monarchy of your majesty, or at least to have left it 
Jess powerful. I desired not this, What your empire 
és, it is through my forbesrance—the best proof this 
of our accounts being closed, and that I have no 
farther designs upon your territories. I am ever 
ready to guarantee the tntegrity of your majesty’s 
monarchy. I never will e any thing adverse 
to the grand interests of your realm. “Your majesty, 
however, ought not again to bring under discussion 
what kes heen ected by a war of Rffeem years dare: 
tion ; every thing tending to interrupt tranquillity is to 
beavoided. Your last le might have prevoked hos 
tilities, had 1 apprehended a combination with Rnssis 
in these rations. I have just broken up the 
camp of be Confederation. One hundred thousand 
of my troops are oa their march for Boulogne for 
the renewal of my projects inst England. I had 
reason to believe, when I ‘the pleasure of seeing 
‘oa majesty, and had concladed the treaty of Prey 
arg, that our affairs were settled for ever, and that 
I might bend my whole attention to the maritime 
‘war, without being opposed or detracted. Let your 
majesty distrust who, by harping on the 
that of your family, aud ot your pple; toy lone 
that of your family, your people ; jone 
hare to be feared —they alone revoke the re Which 
they pretend to dread. By an upright, fraok, and 
cantid bearing, your majesty wi secure to your 
subjects and to yourself that happiness, of which, 
after go many troubles, there must be so much need; 
and be asaured of having in me, a mnen decidet never 
to undertake any thing against your leading intereste. 
‘Lat your transactions shew confidence, and they will 
inspire it, The best policy in these days is simplicity 
troth, Let me ‘your majesty to explain 
any causes of uneasiness as they occur ; I will instantly 
deugete them. Let your majesty permit me one 
more: your majesty i 
own judgment—your own feelings; they are much 
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saperior to those of your advisers. Sines yom 
maj to construe in 

meee 6 cee hae etre a 
and tranquillity of Europe, and of your majesty.” 


From the tone of uperioti rity resumed by Napoleon 
in this letter, as if he ees writin nea the 
pony, inces of the Confederation, there could be 
ttle doubt of a new war quickly taking place. The 
whole was in a spirit to e offended 
pride of the representative i. the a But, foe 
8 time, the itiona ‘rancia, t] upon 
weale, ere secret, and oetensilly defensive 
merely, Metternich, while he avoided all direct ex- 
planations, constantly averred, according to instrac- 
tions, the peaceful desires of his court. Aust 
hesitated to step forth the first to the combat ; but, at 
length, yielding to the overt solicitations of England, 
snd the underhand instigations of Russia—ebove 
seduced by the subsidies of the former—she declar 
herself, and commenced hostilities, not against France, 
but against our allies of the Confederation of the 
ine, 

The first declaration of hostile intentions occurred 
‘on the 9th April, 2809, in the shape of a note addressed 
by Prince Charles, commander-in-chief of the Austrian 
forces, to the General of the French troopa in Bavaria, 
and couched in these terms :— 

* According to a declaration of his majesty the 
Emperor of Austria to the Emperor Napoleon, I 
advertise the general-in-chief commanding the French 
army in Bavaria, that I have an order to advance 
with the troops under my command, and to treat as 
enemies all those who shall oppose resirtance.” 

A copy of this note was forwarded by a courier to 
Strasburg, and thenoe by telegraph to Paris. The 
Emperor, surprised, but not disconcerted, received 
the newa at St Cloud, on the J!th of April, and, 
in two hours, was upon the road to Germany. The 
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complication of the affairs in which he now found 
himself |, seemed to give new impetna to his 
activity. When he appeared at the army in Bavaria, 
neither his troops, nor even his hed yet been 
able to transport themselves He threw him- 
self at the head of the Bavarians: in six dsys after 
‘Napoleon's doparture from Paris, the army of the 
Archduke, who bad passed the Inn, found itself 
menaced. The Emy ’s head-qnarters were at 
Donawerth, whence he addressed to joldiera one 
of those brief, energetic proclamations, which effected 
prodigies; and this one alone, forwarded to mo by 
fn extraordinary courier, actually tranquillized the 
north of Germany, ready as all were to declare agsinst 
im, 











“ Soldiers !—The territory of the Confederation bas 
been violated. The Austrian general commanded us 
to flee the very aspect of his arms, and abandon 
our allies, I am here with the speed of lightning. 
Soldiers! I was surrounded by you when the Austrian 
monarch came to my biyonac in Moravia: you heard 
him implore my clemency, and swear to me the ami 
ofa brother. Victors as we were in three wars, Austria 
owes all to our generosity: triply i she perjured ! 
Oar past success holds forth a sure pledge of the 
victory that awaits us. Forward, then! and at your 
presence let our foes acknowledge their conquerors !” 


I had now an explanation of the of prece- 
ding demzode for contingencies from the circle to 
which I was accredited. ese, as already mentioned, 
‘were again and again reiterated in February, at the 
time when the camp of the Confederation had been 
broken up and the French troops withdrawn, not for 

e pi se of en ing at Bonk », an Nay 
had announced to the Emperor of Austria, but of 
being directed against Spain, All this vast complica- 
tion of events doubtless proved fatal to Europe, and, 
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in the end, even to France, whatever might be her 
success, but supplied an occasion for s brilliant dieplay 
of the ‘Emperor’s genius. In like manner es his 
favourite post Ossian loved to strike his lyre amid 
the tempest, #0 political convulsion aeemed to awaken 
redoubled energies in hia oprn dark spirit. 

During the campaign of 1809, and at its commence- 
ment especially, the advance of Napoleon was even 
more rapid ‘thin in the struggle of 1805, But I do 
not attempt a full detail of proceedings : I limit myself, 
aa formerly, to recollections,interesting in themselves, 
little known, and whioh fell under my own know- 
ledge ; but which, at the same time, throw light upon 
the whole campaign. When the Emperor had beon 
informed of the attack directed by the Austrians 
against Bavaria, his orders were instantly expedited 
to all officers commanding divisions, to hasten ther 
march towards the theatre of action, The Prince of 
Ponte Corvo waa called among the rest, and received 
the Saxons under his orders,—a situation with which 
he was by no means satisfied, Bonaparte never for- 
gave the 18th Bromaire. “ We are,” writes Berna- 





dotte to me, on the 6th, “in of the Austrians: 
they are very strong in ia, and in my front; 
and J have ecarcely got together fifteen thousand 


Saxons.”* 

The promptitede of Napoleon was uever more 
necessary than during the campaign of 1809; his 
decision in marching upon Vieuus was a master- 
stroke, and anticipated the plots, well Inid as they 
were, in case of « check, to overturn his government 
in the north, England, intoxicated by some success 
in Portugal and Spain, had employed the whole ma- 
chinery of her intrigues, and hed arranged an expedi- 
tion in our quarter, which the success of the grand 
army alone prevented. This expedition was to con~ 

* General an excellent man, ¥ ho fell in the 2 
og Seen Dena su cect man he fle he compu 
Hamborg.— Tronalater. 
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sist of ten thousand men. Field artillery, clothing, 
muskets, and stores of every kind, were 7 
collected’ in Heligoland, and Canning hed been 
written to by the Austrian cabinet, urging the descent. 
twa the Arobduke’s design, to concentrate in the 
eart TMADY, & masa com) 

Of the carpe of Generale Amende and Kadonwontts, 
and tho Hoglish troops, who were to be jerued by 
the expe insurgent, on their march h the 
northern states, English cabinet would have 
wished that the Archduke had advanced 
farther; but he preferred hazarding the diversion to 
compromising the safety of the monarchy, 
ing from its habitual inactivity, and risking the 
passage of the Danube, in the face St ga sdvertary 
never to be surprised, and who calculated all possib! 
seuiingeneles. ‘To ensure the succesa of the expedi- 
tion, however, Field-marshal Kienmacker was sent 
with a large reinforcement, and a numerous staff, to 
take the command in Saxony and Franconia, with 
directions to prosecute the invasion Figorousl . In 
adopting this plan of campaign, the Archduke hoy 
that the Emperor of France would either detach a 
strong division to the su of his allies, or would 
leave them to their own . In the former case, 
the Archduke would have retained great superiority 
over the grand army, thus diminished ; and, in the 
latter, all was prepared in Hesse, Hanover, and other 
northern states, for a revolt of the inhabitants, on the 
approach of the English and Austrian armies, 

ut all these arrangements were rendered naught, 
by the Emperor's new eystem of war, which consisted 
in pouncing upon the capital; thus paralysing the 
enemy in the very centre of his strength, and forcing 
him speedily to sue for peace. He was master of 
Vienna before England had even organized the in- 
tended expedition. In the commencement of July, 
indeed, the English did approach Caxhaven, with 
twelve small vessels of.war. Here they disembarked 
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four or five hundred seamen, with some fifty marines, 
ted w standard upon one of the outworks. 
‘The day after this landing, the English in Denmark 
evacuated Copenhagen, after destroying » battery 
erected by the naval forces. On quitting Cuxhaven, 
they arrested Deserts, agent for the consulate at 
Bambarg, who, on being reclaimed as a citizen, was 

provisionally set at liberty by Lord Stuart, . 
But to retarn to the prey progress. Setting 
ont from Paris on the 11th, we have seen him, on 
the 17th, at Donawerth, in active operations at the 
head of the Bavarians: on the 23d, he was master of 
Ratisbon, In the it which preceded his 
entrance into that ‘city Ne was wounded in the 
heel ; the hurt, slight i could not induce him 
to quit for an inatant the field of battle. Between 
Donawerth and Ratisbon, also, by a brilliant achieve- 
ment, as skilful as it was daring, Davoust gained and 
sae ae gee aoe ais 
tisbon, the ismued to his soldiers 

Mother of his brief addresses :— 


“ You have justified my anticipations, and bave 
supplied numbers by bravery. In the course of a 
few days we have triumphed in the three battles of 
Than, D'Abenaberg, and Eckmibl, also in the 
engagements of Peissing, Ladshut, and -Ratisbon. 
‘The enemy, intoxicated by a perjured cabinet, seemed 
to have no longer preserved any remembrance of us. 
You have shewn yournelves to be more terrible than 
ever. Lately our enemies had invaded the territories 
of our allies; but a little while, and they flattered 
themeelves with carrying the war into the bosom of 
our country ; to-day, defeated and terror-struck, they 
are in disordered fight, Already my advanced guard 
wa benee the Inn: before a month, we shall be in 

‘ienna.” 


Fortune seemed then to sport ber favours in terms 
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of this boasting, for a month hed not elapsed when 


another rrodeniaticn from the Emperor snnounced 
tohis liers their entrance into the Austrian vital, 
But, while he was thua marching from triumph to 
triumph, we st Hamburg, and the places adjacent, 
had « neighbour whose inspired any thing 
but eecurity, This was the famous Prossian partisan, 
Major Schill, who, after exercising hia freebooti 

in Westphalia, had thrown himself into Mecklenburg, 
whence, as I learned, he designed to surprise our city. 
He had said in Westphalia, that in Hamburg should 

paid the contributions levied from Jerome's kingdom. 
‘At the head of six hundred hnssars, well mounted and 
fall of andacity, with some fifteen hundred foot, badly 
armed, he carried the smail fortress of Domitz, in 
Mecklenburg, on the 15th May. From this station 
he sent out parties, who raised contributions on both 
tides of the Elbe, stopped and plundered the public 
filgenoe, inquiring ager after news from England. 
‘This partizan inspired grest terror in his progress ; 
requisitions, when not ie were taken by force, 





He advanced to Be: within twelve miles of 
Hamburg, cay turing ‘iamar, summoning Straleun 
and forcing the Duke of Mecklenborg, though he 
protected ‘and granted lands to the officer, Count 
eke, who Bred him, to seek safety in flight, 
‘The alarm at Hamburg became general, Some even 
talked of bribing Schill to depart, but more firm 
counsela prevailed; I consulted with the magistracy, 
took measures for a defence, and sent, under a si 
escort, into Holstein, the custombouse chest, with a 
million in gold. At the same time I despatched to 
Schill’s leaguer  dexterous spy, who ao frightened 
the marauder, bold as he was, by descriptions of our 
means and resolutions of defence, that, breaking 
his camp, and, leaving us on his left, he ‘marched 
pon Lubeck, which, being without defence, could 
none. A single hussar of his band had ont- 
stripped the main body, and, presenting himself alone 
at the gate, demanded admittance, and billets for two 
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or three thousand men, who were coming. The 
guard of the custemhouse were about to fire upon 
this dazis Prowler, when he scam red off at full 
‘Sash wan’ the spirit of the foray. But 
hort? farther progress was s0on barred. Lien- 
{General Gratten se out from Berlin in pur- 
a v by onter of the Prince of Neufchatel, with 
three id five hundred Swedes and Hollanders, 
‘These, some days after, having hemmed in his corps, 
at ‘Stralsund, Sobill defended to the last, and, 
after an ¢ ment of two hoare, the Sorrel bein; 
Killed, the whole band was destroy 
A. war of brigandage, such as ae pope 
Schill, cannot be honourably acknowledged by Bd 
power which respects itself; yet the English gavern- 
ment, always on on the watch to excite and eu) 
wars of sedition and marauding, sent to Schi 
‘brevet of colonel, and the complete uniform of his new 
With the sasurance that his whole band should 
henceforth b be in the pay of England. This famous 
partisan had soon en imitator of a more elevated 
rank, in the Duke of Brunswick-Oels, who, in 
August of the same year, pursued an equally adven- 
turous and more si career. At the head of 
about two thousand meno, more or less, he spread 
dismay along the left bank of the Elbe, and entered 
Bremen on the 5th. An officer of the Duke's pre- 
sented himself at the house of the French consul, who 
had fled, and demanded two hundred louis, (£ '160,) 
otherwise he would give orders to pillage. 
person who had been left in charge persuaded he 
officer to accept of eighty louis, for wr which the honest 
robber gave an acknowledgment in the duke’s uame. 
The Bianewickers, being pursued by the troope of 
Westphalia, ander "denen Reubell, guitted Bremen 
on the evening of the 6th, endeavouring to gain Hol 
land ia all haste. On the 7th, the pursuers entered 
that town, and set out again in pursuit, Meanwhile, 
three to four thousand English disembarked at Cux- 
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Flsfieth, 8 sea-port on the left bank of the 
‘Weser, where he arrived on the 7th, one day’s march 
in sirens of his face’ uisre be seized all the 
means of transport, and, embarking hia troops, reach 
Heligoland in "General “Reubell' waa, very 
improperly disgraced, a i by is negligence the duke 

escaped, This unjust punishment produced a 
bad eifect upon the pablie mind. 

Such is the history, or rather adventures, of two 
men, of whom the former was really remarkable for 
bis daaotlesa bravery : they both inilicted mach mis- 
chief, and might have opened all eyes to what the 
free bands of Germany would be able to achieve, 
when the day of her arrived. 

Rapp, who had resumed his functions near the 
Emperor’s person, as aide-de-camp, during the aeoond. 
 Sotdacsis of Ripsurs, witch tom bin, When 
or ju nts whicl ™ 1, wi 
oon] with events which have since occurred, 
goomed like sympathetic ights of his own destiny. 


"One day, while & fow marches from, Vienne, the 
imperor, w! it a guide by him to give the names 
of a tells ad Solan tho moalat ‘rain which 


he passed on his march, perceived crowni 
nence the decayed remains of an ancient i 
These,” said the guide, “ are the ruins of the castle 
of Diertntein»| Napoleon suddenly stopped, assumed 
a meditative air, and continued for some time motion- 
less gazing on tho raing, Then toring to Marshal 
‘Lannes, who accompanied him on horseback, “ Look,” 
said the Emperor; “ behold the prison of Richard 
Cour de Lion. He, like us, went to Syris and 
Palestine. The Lion-Heart, my brave Lannes, was 
not braver than thou, though more fortunate than J, 
at Acre, A duke of Austria sold him to an emperor 
of Germany, who shut him up yonder. These were 
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the times of barbariam. How different from our 
civilimation! It has been seen how I treated the 
Emperor of Austria, when I could have made him 
my prisoner. Well, well; I shall treat him again 
exactly in the same way. Yet it is not I who will 
this—it is the age: croevned heads must now be 
reapected, A conqueror ina stronghold !”* 

‘A fow days afterwards the Emperor was at tho 
gates of Vienna; but, this once, access to the capital 
‘was not so easy asin 1805, The fortunate hardihood 
of Lannea then opened the gates but the marshal's 
days were numbered ; ho fell soon after the couversa- 
tron above, in the battle of Wagram, The Archdoke 
Ferdiand, ahut up in the city, determined on defend 
ing bis post, though the French were already in 

oesession of the principal suborbs. In vain were 


bombardment then commenced, and the city was 
9000 wrapt 10 flames. The Emperor, being informed 


I 
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that one of the archduchesses had remained in Vienna 
detained by illness, gave ordera to cease firing. 
Strange destiny of Napoleon! thie archduchess was 
Maria Louisa! Vienna at last capitulated, and the 
Emperor then, as of old, established at Schombrunn, 
did not fail to remind his goldiers, in a new proclama- 
tion, what he bad predicted in his last addres: — 


% Soldiera! —A month after the enemy had passed 
the Inn, on the same day, at the same hour, we 
entered Vienna. Landwehres, levies en masse, 
ramparts created by the resentment of the 
princes of the house of Lorraine, have been unable 
to support your mere looks, The princes of that 
house leave their capital, not as soldiers of honour, 
who yield to the circumstances of war, but. like 

erjured men pursued by their own remorse. Flying 
om Vienna, their adieus to its inhabitants were 
murder and confiagration, Like Medea, they have 
strangled their children with their own ‘hands, 
Soldiers! the population of Vienna, using the words 
of the deputation from its suburbs, disheartened and 
abandoned, will become the objects of your attention. 
I take under my especial protection all the 
inhabitants; as to turbulent and wicked men, I shall 
make them examples of summary justice, Soldiers ! 
bo kind to the poor pessants—to that honest people 
who have so many claims to your esteem; Jet us 
cherish no pride of success ; let us behold therein a 
proof of that divine justice which punishes the 
ungrateful and the perjured !” 

Who would have after this proclamation, 
in which the Emperor of Austria was treated with 
little rexpect, that the campaign would terminate in 
Napoleon becoming hia son-in-law ? Besides, 1 hare 
always thought, that this mania of Bonaparte in 
insulting his enemies was bad policy; but my obser 
vations on this Point were invariably ill received. 

16, agaio, it bo esked, why I thus convert to my 
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own purposes Napoleon’s proclamations, while pre- 
serving 2 religiour cilence is respect to his ballets? 
the answer is obvious: The former, with the exception 
of predictions not always verified, were founded infact: 
they stated particalars known to those who had 
been personally actors; but the latter were intended 
for the people of France and ign countries, and 
too well justified the proverb, “Mendacious as a 
bulletin.” 

Bat the Emperor had undertakentoo any things at 
‘once, for these to succeed, engaged. 
80 prosperously in the heart of Germany, his conmer- 

dal decrees were sadly infringed along its coasts, In 

some places, notwithstanding his beloved Continental 
System, things went on as in times of peace. And— 
commodities still more obnoxious than any other 
mannfactured or imported by his enemy—her news 
and newspapers circulated, as if England and France 
had been on the best footing possible. At Hamburg, 
however, the acts were not so overt, but that, by secret 
means, colonial productions were smuggled in to a 
great extent. More than six tho individoals 
chiefly of the populace, were employed in this oon- 
traband trade, going and returning twenty times in 
the day, between Altona and , with goods 
80 concealed, ag decency prohibits my describing. 1 
may mention two, however, out of many ingenious 
instances of more wholesale dealings. Between these 
towns lay a piece of ground, whence materials were 
t to repair one of the principal streets of 

. Daring the night, the sand pits were 
filled with brown sugar, which, of course, nearly 
resembled the paving materials in colour. With this 
sugar the small carts which conveyed these materiale 
were filled, the load covered with pay ends epee 
of gand, some inch thick, Tad over the whole. 
searching rods of the excisemen easily penetrated to 
the bottom ; they saw nothing but sand, and the whole 
went on merrily. As may be supposed, the street 
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continued long under repair, those concerned bein; 
in no haste to mend their ways: and, as this happen 
to be the road to my country house, I complained of 
the delay without Knowing the cause, The custom 
house men made the same discovery, that the paving 
advanced with marvellous slowness; and seized, one 
Tucklesa day, the whole of the carts. So it became 
necessary to fall upon some other contrivance. 

Upon the right of the Elbe, between Altona 
and Barabarg ies a small village, inhabited by sailors, 
labourers in the harbour, and s considerable number 
of renpectable proprietors, ‘Their burial place is 
within the city of Hamburg. Well, it was Gaerved 
that a more than ordinary number of hearses, but 
with all the proper decorations and customary rites, 
passed from this small place, Astonished ‘at the 
extreme mortality which appeared suddenly to have 
fallen upon their worthy neighbours without the 
walls, the excise at length ventured to interrogate one 
of the defunct. Dead men, they say, tell no tales : and, 
truly, so it happened here, for, some how or other, 
the lamented deceased could not be found, though 
most amply provided in the commodities of coffee, 
sugar, vanilla, indigo, &. Once more, a branch of 
trade was knocked up. 

Penalties and confiscations overwhelmed the delin- 
quents; but these did not prevent, sometimes even 
by foree, the people from straggling against a fiscal 
barbariem, which, instead of injuring England, wos 
bringmg ruin on the Continent, by forcing us to 

yy four or five prices for colonial produce, But, 
Jealous ax he was, above all things, of what men said, 
‘no matter what they thought of him, Nepoleon, 
during the campaign, sent me order upon order to 
watch the journals, "At length I settled the matter, 
by obtaining, from the Syndic Censor, that nothing 
should be inserted in the journals of Hamburg, 
from the other newspapers of Germany, except gucl 

a 
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articles as had previous); red in the French 
; as bad previously eppea 


My reemectoes of 1809 now carrie ame feewerd 
to anotl Bonaparte’s birth-days. He intro- 
duced a new saint into the calendar ander the name 
of St Napoleon, and i the festival for his 
own birth-bay, the 15th At The coincidence 
of this date with the day of the Assumption, gave 
oceasion to the most inconceivable adulation. vin 
my readers believe, that the words I am now to quote 
‘were pronounced from the pulpit? “ God, in hia 
sacred mercy, made choice of Napoleon to be his 
representative upon earth. The Queen of Heaven* 
has deigned to mark, by the most munificent of gi 
the anniversary of that day which wit 
reception into the celestial mansions. Holy virgin! 
it was not without an especial dispensation of thy love 
for the French, and of thine MPa ertal influence 
diye eal belong the birth ofthe grout Napolenn 

01 tl 0 
God’ decreed fat fom thy should a 
hero!” I might treat to other specimens, but 
withholds me; and certaialy the episcopal: 

the empire would form a curious collection, 

This 15th of August, 50 favourable to the growth 
and practice of flattery, was, on the present occasion, 
smoct auspicious day for those personages who were 
: fagram, Bsseling, and Eckmihl, 
to seven others, created dukes at the same time. 
There was here something positive; yet have we 
imera 
a 


5 
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against such titles, recommended as 
by a good endowment. But let us see 
put to the proof,—would they have hesi- 
? Credat Judeus! 1,too, had my on this 
day. After the ceremonial st Hamburg, I made a 
short excarsion to Lubeck. During my brief stay 


© Go the Romish Church term the Virgin Mary. 
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in that place, arrived a certain Pollon d’ Alix, calling 
himself a native of Neufobatel, whose appearance, 
demeanour, and scquaintances liked me not, I felt 
astrong presentiment to arrest the man. This was 
measare I had much repngnance to enforce, even in 
cases of actual culpsbility « still the presentiment was 
strong : I did order his arrest; which hardly effected, 
a letter reached me from Weetphalis, having been 
expedited afterwards to Lubeck, recommending, by 
all means, to secure fies sald Pelion € 4 aga most 
dangerous person. He was introduced, with recom- 
mendations, to the police at Paris, who bost know 
what became of him. 

‘At this time the King of Westphalia was on a tour 
throngh his states, hed advanced to no great 
distance from Hamburg. Of all Bonaparte’. brothers, 
he had been least known to me ; and, of ail the family, 
evidently possessed the smallest claims to personal 
exteom. I have in my possession only two of his 
letters, one of which, 23d November, 1802, is 
already before the reader. ‘The other, of the 6th 
September, 1809, runs as fdllows:— 


“ Monsieur Bourrieune,—TI shall be at Hanover 
on the 10th : if it were possible for you toe come there 
and pass twenty-four hours, it would be ble to 
me. Lshould then he able to remove all the difficul- 
ties which may arise in negotiating the loan which 
1 wish to raise in the Hanse Towns, I have pleasore 
in believing that you will do all ia your power to 
forward the affair, At the present moment, this loan, 
as respects my kingdom, is an operation of extreme 
‘iy 1 offer securittes more than sufficient ; 
but it will be of no service to me unless granted for 
‘at least two years, 

* Jznome Napouzon.” 


© Bee Vol. Il. p. 186. 
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Now, I ask, is it not most amusing, on com 
these two letters, seven years distant in date, to find, 
that Jerome, lieutenant of a cutter, and Jerome Napo- 
Joon, King of Westphalis, had but one and the same 
object in writing,—to ask for money? ‘The naval 
’s concern was essily got over, at the expense 
of only a few epithets, by the First Consul 
againat the dirty ihttle :aseal, aa he then termed 
Jerome bat the afer of his Majesty of Westphalia 

muired more delicate management, Jerome Wit 

to boniow from Homburg the sum of three millions 
of francs, (£125,000;) but, notwithstanding his 
‘Westphalian Majesty's “ more then suffirient secu- 
rities,” no lenders would untie their purse-strings. 

However, without smplozing m influence as mis 
of Frauce, which I net 40 without consulting 
Emperor, I prevailed upon the senate to grant 

one hundred thousand francs, towards payin; 
Hentred owed, (ir a 212500) for clothing and 

van 12,500,) for ing ani 
sy Liege Tea wil appear For toe fc, that 
eve a wi the fact, that he 
firet equipped twenty-five of his own body guard, the 
members of which before been literally naked. 
The misery which at this time reigned throughout 
Germany, both among the allies and enemies of 
France, may be gathered from an expression of the 
King of Bavaria. I use his very words to one of the 
imperial hovseheld: “ If things continue thus, we 
may shut shop, and put the hey under the door.” 

jerome, though sadly inted, seemed to com 
sider himself under some obligation, and sent me, 
some days after, his it, in a box set with dia 
monds, with a letter, ing me for what Thad done 
for his unfortunate soldiers, This, I can safely sny, 
gave me no pleasure, as I wished to have no favours 
from the Bonaparte family; but it never entered my. 
brain to refuse She preeent of 8 cru ned head. Napo- 
Jeon wes not of the same opinion, Courier after 
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couner brought reproaches for having accepted, with- 
cat consulta ‘hn, and orders fer me to relarn, 
‘this mark of speoul regeed,” for ao had Td 

the mumature in a itch to the 
nunmster Isent the box with the brilhants, and 
retained the portrait Napoleon, however, had been 
led to apprehend that there was something urrey 

in the loan, which probably irritated im, and 
great trouble m pro’ thoes Ee was et loss 
convinced, that Jerome ved with all due 
propriety. As to the loan actually effected, the 
Senators reowed in coming off 20 well, for they 
dreaded e vint from the Westphahan division, 
that would have cost mach more 

‘Wa return to Nay ‘at Vienna; who, after the 
docunve battle of Wagram, became involved in appa- 
rently endless negotiations with Austria His patience 
fulng, be formed ‘ ie and oe 
member Hungary, was at 

maturely considered and even settled, the 
urgeucy of other affairs caused ts beng abandoned 
Iwas not, however, surprised in the least on receiving 
the mtelbgence of the proposed revolution, for 1t only 
recalled one mstance more of sreturn by the Emperor 
to the projects of Bonaparte, which I, myself, had 
aensted in raming Thus, I had noted, that one 
evening, before the of Campo-Formuo, he sau 
Seka ne oer anaes 
done with Hungary, af the Austrian government does 
‘not speedily come to a conclusion, an meurrection In 
that countrs would do no harm, and nothing can be 
more eas The Hungarians have not the same 
apathy as the inbalitanta of the other Austrian pro- 
‘wincea” 

‘While negotiutions were going on, the Emperor 
visited all the corps of bis army, and the field of batehe 
of Wagram, which had lately witnessed one of those 
feats of arms, success in which 1s the more glorious 
that 1 bas been bravely contested, In the camp 
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before Vienna, also, he instituted the order of the 


exeouted one which alienated many minds in France. 
Five days after the bomberdment of Vienna, that is 
to say, on the 17th of May, Napoleon prom a 
dy which the ‘States were united to the 
empire, and Rome declared an imperial city. Whether 
thie was or bad policy, we shall see hereafter 5 
meanwhile, it was a usurpation witbout courage, and, 
considering the individual relations which had sub- 
sisted between the parties, an act of base ingratitude. 
At Vienna, too, Napoleon received intelligence of 
the disaster at Talavera de la Reyna. My letters 
from head-quarters desorbed his being greatly affected, 
and no secret of the pain inflicted by the loss 
thus ed by his arms. I believe him to have 
been strongly attached to the conquest, just in pro- 
to ite difficulties : this conquest he now beheld, 
if not wrested from his grasp, at least become doubtful 

in the dark chances of futurity. At Talavera, be 
aleo to be known in Europe the name of s man, who, 
perhaps mnght not have been without some glory, 

not a it yatation been attempted to 
claimed for him. is formed the brilhant debit of 
Arthnr Wellesley, whose final successes, however 
sight have been gained, were attended with 
ench vast results.* 


» T render the exset meaning, but cannot pretend to assy 
the import of this as understood hy my ouginal, 
Duke of Wellington dei am suceewson, hi¥ mort ehilfal 
marthals, and, nally, Nepoleon humeelf. How low, then, must 
be connidered then renown, xf that of ther conqueior be not 
frttandeed || Among the many corncdences to be found in the 
Ii. of Bonaparte, xt m not one of the last engula, that, in 
1905, at Vienna, he shoald have learned the duastrous canflict 
of Trafalgar , and, again, at Vienna, m 1809, the Engheh vxctory 
of Talavera’ each mtmahon, t00, given in the very mnkt af 
trmmphant negotiations, and exch striang at the vitals of ins 
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‘While wo experienced this check in the Peninsula, 
the English attempted an expedition int> Holland, 
where they had already made themselves masters of 
‘Walcheren. This conquest, indeed, they were obliged 
speedily to abandon; butas the peace between Austria 
and France was still undeg discussion, in consequence 
of the armistice of Znaim, the reverses of the latter 
prolonged the settlement of conditions, the former 
expecting that new defeats might render these less 
objectionable. These delaya occasioned Napoleon 
great irritation, He burned to be rev. on the 
sole enemies that remained, Spain = her The 
Spanish affairs, especially, engaged his attention, 
ett bctteet Tbees: struck at his military 
renown. This was not, however, the sole motive 
which indaced him to relax somewhat in his preten- 
sions with hostels . we) ae 
Germany, at this time, presented a scene of sufferii 
which it i impure to describe ; sis resin 
the presence of troops, always ouk, 
Thateree care the Feenak genes might employ to 
maintain discipline ; and to misery, illuminism 
Added the evils of fanaticism. As the only means of 
ivering Germany, & ‘oan form: lesign 
of seeecinatiog ‘Nepoleon, ‘whom the unfortunate 
youth regarded as her scourge. Rapp and Berthier 
were close by the Emperor when tho assassin was 
secured, and I congratulate myself on laying before 


the world the following the only exact and 
authentic ones which have yet on this mys 
terions affair. General myself had pledged 
ourselves to mutual on the attempt of 


Stape, which he witnessed, and that of muother still 
more extraordinary enthusiast, with the particulars 
of which, as will hereafter appear, I alone am fully 
acquainted. 


Te which fSlowed aut promrte’ the clonae’ of ix 
. wi Ly the cr 
military power. — Translator. 
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court, the duty of interrogating in that 
devolved upon'me, But im thir examination t wan 
merely interpreter. Such was Napoleon’s 
to know the replies, that, in the following dialogue, 
the Emperor and Stapa are the speakers; I was 
only the instrument of communication, ing the 
Emperor's questions into German, and the responses 
into French, 7 

« Emperor, ‘ Whence came you ?’ — Staps, ‘From 
Narremberg.’—‘ What is ou father’s profession ?” 
—‘He is Protestant minister there’ —‘How old 
are you ?’— Eighteen’ —*‘ What were you to do 
with your knife??—<Kill you’ —‘ You are mand, 
young man; you are one of the illuminati. ’"—‘ I am 
not mad ; I do not know the meaning of illuminati,’ 
—*‘Yon are ill, then ?’—‘I am not ill; J am in 
perfect health’ —‘Why would you kill me?’— 
* Because you are the cause of the misfortunes of m 
country.’ —* Have I done any injury to you?’ —‘ To 
ame, 8 to every German, —‘By whom were yon 
sent?—who instigated you to crime ?? —‘ No 
one; it is my intimate conviction, that, in slaying 
you, I render the greatest servioe to my country 
and to Europe, which armed my hand’—<Is this 
‘the firat time you have seen me f?—*1 saw you at 

, at the time of your interview with the 

Emperor of Russis’—‘ Had you not then the inten- 
tion of killing me?*—* No; I believed you would 
not again make war upon Germany. I was one of 
your greatest ndmirers.’ —‘ How long hare you been 
in Vienna ?’—* Ten days’ —* Why did you delay so 
long before attempting our design ?*—* Eight phe 
ago I arrived in ann; intending to kell you; 
but the parade had just ended, I postponed the 
execution of my attempt till to-day.’—‘You are 
insane, I tell you, or you are ill? 

“Here the Emperor desired Corvisart to be sent 
for, Staps inquired who was Corvisart?  « hy 
sician? I replied. ‘It neods not, said the youth; 
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after which he kept silence till the doctor arrived. 
‘During this i interval Btaps exhibited the most asto- 
nishing composure. The moment Corvisert entered, 
Ny leon gave him orders to feel the young man’s, 
, which he did immediately, when Staps said 

é My it not a0, sir? =m ama Knot quite well?’—* The 
ung gentleman,’ said Corvisart, addressing the 


heslth’—"Did I not speak 
tae roomed Bape pronouncing these words with 


a sort of ‘atishetion, ” TT yeally was really was astonished at the 
coolness aud impassibility of Stape; and Napoleon 
himself avemed as if in momentary amazement at the 
ee ig man’s firmness. After some brief pause, the 
peror thus resumed ;—‘ Your brain is disordered. 
‘You will causo the ruin of your family. I will grant 
your life if tained will ask my pardon for the crime 
Which you signed to commit, and for which you 
ought to be som —* I want no pardon I feel the 
liveliest regret for not haviog pepeerl * The 
devil! it appears crime is no! to you.’ —‘ To kill 
you is no crime—it ia a daty.’—* portrait 
‘was that found upon you?’?—‘ It is that of » youn; 
person whom I love.” —‘ She will doubtless be mucl 
afflicted by your adventure.’ —‘ She will be afflicted 





only at wy failure; she abbors eal yt 
sy’ Buty aer al this it T you not 
thenkfal to me??— in’ a Hot the 


“Napoleon,” continued Rapp, * exhibited a state 
of stupefaction such as I had never witnessed in him, 
The repli of Siaps, and his unsbaken resolution, 
had reduoed him to # condition that I eannot desoribe, 
He ordered the prisoner to be removed. When the 
latter had been led away, Behold,” said Napoleon 
to us, ‘the results of the iluminism which infest 


* This amiable _— fit i of what German 
auvela can Uhce rad f have beck ven to tadertand, a 
relation, and resided with the parenta of Staps. 
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Germany. These are fine principles, on my word, 
and charming lights, which tranaform oth into 
‘assassins! But there js no remedy against illuminism; 
‘8 sect cannot be destroyed at ‘the cannon’s mouth. 
After some farther doclamation against the illuminati, 
Napoleon, with Berthier,, wi w to his cabinet, 
the event, which it was endeavoured to conceal, 
became the subject of conversation to the inhabitants 
of the castle of Schenbronn. In the evening the 
Emperor sent for me; ‘Rapp,? said he, ¢ truly the 
Ovcurrence of the morning is most extraordinary. 
T cannot believa that this young man alone 
conceive the design of assasinating me. There is 
something more at the bottom. I shall not easily 
be convinced that the courts of Berlin and Wiemar 
are strangers to the affair’ —* Sire, permit me,’ said 
I, * to tell your majesty, that these su: picions appear 
to me groundless. .Staps is an isolated individual ; 
countenance, and even his fanaticism, are 
fs of this.’—< But I tell you,’ interrupted the 
iperor, ‘that there are women in this plot—furies 
thirsting for vengeance: could I obtain evidence, 1 
would have them seized in the midst of their court |* 
—* Ah! sire, it is impossible that man or woman in 
these courts could have barboured so atrocious a 
design’—* I am by no meaus sure of that: was it 
not they who stirred on Sohill against us while we 
were at peace with Prussia? But patience—we shall 
see one day? —‘ But, sire, Sobill’s affairs bad nothing 
in common with this attempt of Staps.’ — You know,” 
parsed Rapp, “how desirous the Emperor always 
3a that overy one should go in with his opinion. I 
had a proof of it here; for, all at once dropping his 
familiarity of address, he continued, in the same tone 
of voice, however, * You speak in vain, Monsieur le 
General; they like us not, neither at Berlin nor 
Wismar, I know the furious enmity of these women. 
—but patience, You will write to General Lauer; 
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it is his duty to examine Staps ; say expecially that I 
recommend to him to extract some confession,’ 

4 { wrote in terms of these instructions, but in 
yain; Staps edhered to the declaration given to the 
Emperor; his placidity and resignation never for a 
moment fan cing Le persisted in saying, that 
he alone = rs contriver and sole comiient of his 
design, Still the Emperor was so strut! the 
enterprize of Stape, that he spoke again to me tn the 
aubject, a few days after, when we were to leave 
Schenbrunn. We were alone, when he remarked to 
me,—‘ That unfortunate , I cannot get him 
out of my mind. When I think of him, my thoughts 
are lost in perplexity, No—I cannot conceive that 
& young man of his age—a German, one who had 
received education; above all, a Protestant, 

fined jigned to excente such & 
it; the Italians are re~ 
welll not one Italian 
ever attempted my life, It is beyond my compre. 
hension. Inform yourself of the manner in which 
Staps died, und let me know.’ I made the necessary 
inquiries ut General Lauer; it speared that Staps, 
vwitowe attempt was made on the 23d of October, wan 
exeouted on the 27th, at seven in the morning, and 
had not tasted food from the 24th. On provisions 
being brought, he refused to eat, ering. «I have 
strength sufficient to carry me to denth.’ When 
informed that peace was coucluded, he 
it sorrow, and a trembling passed over his whole 
e. Having resched the of execution, he 
cried oat with a loud voice, ¢ Hail, Il 7 
for ever! Death to the tyrant !?—and 

Such was Rapp’s recital to me, while we walked 
together in the garden of the old hotel of Monctmerin, 
which the eral then inhabited. He likewise 
ehewed me the knife with which Staps had intended 
to etrate the deed, and which the Emperor had 
given tim, Tt was nothing more than an ordinary 
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carving knife. Another important circumstance oon- 
nected with this sdventare, and which I drew from 
a different, but not less authentic, source, is, that the 
attempt of Staps both bestened the conclusion and 
Inflaenood the conditions of peace. After the battle 
n conferences, ais generally knows, were 
opel a ah 2 Although, by this te, peace bed 
Me et ‘Deoessary to powers, bites 
not in the tame condition to nforve it; but, 
sits ane iy coe rr 
le Champagny, tiary on the part 
France, bad tought Prince Lichtenstein, “Tepresen- 
tative of Austria, to concede the most important 
demands, —those relating to the proposed limitations 
of territory. But new ificaltes we were started by 
Napoleon, ‘Whose requisitions increased in proportion 
facile concen of of ‘Anatr. Negotiations 
sere oa: suspended, ind had the ono met se 
rs, when ‘enterprize taps te 
Immedistely after the examination of the 
i Pen as above vo nae, Napoleon sent for M. 
paren if oe are the negotiations?” 
their situation at lat meetin; 
se Tete that bey be tency reaumed. 
Conclude: I wish peace: do not demor for» few 
millions more or lees in the amount of the indemnity 
require from Austria’ yield that point, T wish to 
Tleave that matter to you.” 

‘The promptitade of the minister did not admit time 
for the Emperor to retract: the same evening the 
Conferences were resumed, the conditions in debate 
discussed, settled, and signed, before morning. 1 
pew that, on the morrow, when the pleni 

resented himself at the levee, with 


ty ready 

ture, Nay leon hardly examine: if 
rr taal sigeised Ts antifac his satiafaction with the 
servo Napoleon. How often bave I seen him leave 
his cabinet with eage and moderate resolutions ; then, 
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‘on traversing the ranks of his soldiers, whom he had 
been eget ieey to Apres re sap hapead his 
goin \ce, relapse into his gigantic ideas, ‘is pru- 
lout Scterminasions aside, boat . into the 
‘vague and imaginative of an ambitious futurity. By 
the treaty thus concluded, through the promptity 
of the plonipotentiaries, and without doubt hastened 
by the attempted crime of the youthful enthusiast, 
whom Napoleon believed might be only one of many, 
the ancient edifice of the German empire was over- 
thrown. Francis U1. Emperor of Germany, became 
Francia 1, Emperor of Austzia. Unlike his namesake 
of France, the newly created Francis J. could not 
say, “ All is lost, save honour.” Honour had been 
not a little compromised, but all else was not lost. 
‘Nevertheless, the Austrian monarchy had to sustain 
ievous sacrifices: as had been the case in 1805, 
japoleon took care of himself and his allies. Austria 
led to the sovereigns of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, the countries of Saltsburg, and. Bergtolagaden, 
with a portion of Upper Austria; and to France, the 
district of Goritsia, the of the Montifalcone, 
the government and city of iewte, the circle of 
‘Willach in Carinthia, and all the countries situated 
on the right bank of the Saave to the confines of 
ia, with Carniola and # part of Croatia, Fiame, 
and the coast of Hungary, with Istria. The grand- 
duchy of Warsaw was augmented by Western Galit- 
sia and Cracovia, Russia also came in for part of 
the spoils of Austria, ss she had previously sbared 
poe of Pid wer 3 and received oe ee of 
itzia, vii an army of observation 
of thi Gooumn Soes? wile, doubles, would have 
fallen upon Napoleon, had he been beaten! So much 
new work for geographers,—a class of men muoh 
indebted to the Emperor. The countries added to 
France were immediately thrown ander ove general 
govoroment, ang designated the Ilyrisn Provinces. 
'y these isitions, Napoleon became minister of 
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both sides of the Adriatic; and Austria, shut out from 
all foreign commerce, by the loss of Trieste and her 
sea coast, hed been obliged to agree to a peace, which, 
from these very causes, could not be lasting. : 

‘After consenting to these so advantageous condi- 
tions, Napoleon was so went to quit the country 
where new imitatora of Staps might spring up, that 
he set out before he bad ratified the’ prelimiasties 
of peace, announcing his intention of doing 20 on 
reaching Munich. In all haste, therefore, he repaired 
to Nymphemburg, where the court of Bavaria waited 
his arriyal; afterwards visited the King of Wirtem- 

, whom be found the most intellectual sovereign 
in Europe; and by the end of Ortober was at Fon. 
tainbleau, When the Emperor quitted the last placa 
for Paris, he made the on horseback, and 
with euch rapidity, that only » single horseman of 
ee viele er -_ been able = keep up with hin; 

attende is one guard alone, he entered the 
court of the ‘Tullerie, 

I return to some intervening events, We have 
seen, by the decree of the 17th May, that the papal 
states were uuited to the empire, This was an im- 
politic measure, with respect both to Protestants and 

tholics; the former beheld the oppression of a 
feeble old man, the latter saw in that oppression an 
ingult to the head of their religion. Napoleon again 
calculated that the triple tiara of Rome would emily 
bend before the new double crown of France, and 
rushed, without consideration, into a violence which 
he did not foresee would arm both prejudice and 
humanity against bim. On the other hand, the Popo 
sess ted his means of resistance, and renewed 

papal extravagancies of tbe dark sges, I was 
pel my agents, yet could scarcely credit the 
verecity of the following documeut, which, as never 
saw it cleewhere, may tify and astonish the 
reader who finds that a excommunication was 

7 
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actually pronounced and promulgated agunst an 
Emperor of France in the 19th century 
By the authority of God, of the holy 
les, Peter and Paul, ana Town, We declare 
it you, Napoleon, Emperor of the Fiench, and al 
our abettors, m consequence of the outrage w! 
pt have commutted, have fncurred excommunication, 
under which (according to the form of our apostohe 
bull, 29 1n simular instances, pubhshed im the usual 
places of this caty) we declare all those to have fallen, 
who, snce the last hornble invasion of our «ity, 
which took place on the 22d February last, have 
committed, a» well in Rome as in the ecclestastical 
states, the outrages against which we have remon- 
strated, not only hy the numerous protestations made 
by oux secretary of state, which hive been succes- 
atvely repliced, but aleo by our two consistonal 
inst aments of the 14th March, and 11th July, 1808 
‘We equally declare excommumcated all those who 
haye been mandatames, bettors, and councillors, aad 
whosoever hath co-operated in the execution of those 
acts, or shall hase humself committed them” 
the supposition that the above must surely have 
been one of the apocryphal wiitiogs of the church, 
I transmitted a copy to Fouche, who, m hi seply, 
left me xn no doubt as to its authentinty IT hnow 
also, that, w hen the Emperor was informed, at Vienna, 
of the moral oppontion, the only weapon fo which he 
could resort, employed by the Pope, he shewed come 
uneasiness as to the probable consequences of the 
affar But, as he never drew bach, especially when he 
found himself engaged on the worse mide, he explained 
Ins intenttzons, so as to let hus des oted par fizans seem to 
act, without compromising himself by positrve oiders 
These facts I give for certain, ere 1s known to 
all the world, namely, that, during the night betw een 
the 5th and 6th July, the was carmed off from 
Rome by General Tiadet The unfortauate pontiff 
was passed from city te city, for then xt was who 
vOL Iv c 2 
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should not receive the illustrious captive. From 
Florence, Elisa forwarded him to Turin; from Turi 
the Prince hese expedited him into the interiar 
of France ; and, finally, Napoleon sent him back to 
reside in Savona, under keeping of his brother ia-tay; 
ua ingeniously recalling to Prince Borghese, that 
owed his rank, before an imperial alliance, to Paul V. 
In these pleasure j is Holmes’s guard of 
honour was a squad of gendarmerie, But in all the 
yaried phases of this troublesome transaction, and 
blamenble as it certainly was, the Pope could not easily 
men that Heaven took pleasure in avengis 
promptly the cause of the chief of boly mother church, 
since the very morning which followed his abduction 
from the chair of St Peter, lighted up the day of 


Tt was st Fontainblean, during the residence, as 
mentioned above, which preceded Napoleon’s hurriet 
entrance into Paris, that shine, who had 

to moot him, at the former place, frat heard 
divorce; the of which Napoleon had again 
agitated even at Schenbruon. Bat 1 me the 
sorrows and tribulations of the unhappy Josephine, 
‘until the time when she herself d them to me 
in her retreat at Malmaison. It was also et Fontain- 
‘Dlean that Montalivet was named minister of the 
interior. At this period, the letters from Paris 
entertained us with sccounts of the brilliant 
condition presented by the oapital during the winter 
of 1809-10; and, above all, of the ificence of the 
imperial court, where the Kings of Saxony, Bavaria, 
snd Wirtemberg attended the levee of the Emperor, 
eager to thank the hero who had elevated them to 
the rmnk of sovereigns. 

I oe fv i ene who sere seer 
gence of jected marriage of Napoleon wit 
the iyiee iter ia Louisa. aig me rare 
me by two different expresses within two days. 

Eret courier announced merely the intention ; the 
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second, confirming the demetches of the pending 
seed” Pea Seren ae a 


bares pawned his watch at ny brother, fiat the 
had of aaa of Austria awaited him? All 
‘was fantastic, mus, inexplicable, in his destiny. 
At the same time, it is impossible to describe the 
effect produced by thet event in the north of Ger- 
many. From all pris, merchants received orders to 
pura Austrian stock, in which an ¢: 
rise took place immediately. ‘The joy was universal 
we ny a felt; the confidence of long peace seemed 
the hope of # termination to the bloody 
Fivalahi of Pease Le Austria appeared certain ; 
and, if L may juc _ received from. 
the interior of tek set other countries, the 
fentiment was the same throughout. Whilst all 
minds were thus absorbed in the reflections awakened 
this alliance, the Emperor caused notification to 
be made to the different courts of Europe, that the 
d-duchy of Frankfort had been ceded to Prince 
yn the prince primate haying constituted him 


‘We have already seen, that, in the commencement 
of 1810, broke out the difference between Napoleon 
and his brother Lonis, and that Holland was then 
united to the empire. This province first received head 
visit of its new ‘The jow took 
immediately after the poupens poreieiaion the 
marriage ot Paris, on the 24 of April. ‘Napoleon 
rotarned to Compeigee, where he had fret met his 
bride on the 28th snd remained there with 
her eight days. ‘Ahermusde he set out for St Quentin, 
once more visited the canal, and was rejoined by 
the the Ene Maris Louies, “After visiting various 

Mand and tae the test oi rej 
eal -where hailin, 
way of Ostend, Lil ‘in te Bt Cloed, on 
the tat June, 1810, 
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Notwithstanding the universal and sincere Jer 


occasioned by the events just narrated, war wit 
England and ‘Spain still contimed, and increased the 
misery arising from the Continental System, which 
every day augmented. The Hanse towne had refused 
to pay the French soldiexs, who had neither money 
nor necessaries, There must be a term to all sacri- 
fices; and from these towns, once so flourishing 
through commerce, that source of wealth being dried 
up, nothing more could be eatracted. Present want, 
and former exactions, rendered them unable to satisfy 
this unjust requisition, Holland, aguin, was utterly 
ruined by the same anti-eocial <ystem, which, in the 
end, proved the ruin, or principal cause of rain, to 
its author. In this state of things, the spirits of men 
were kept in perpetual agitation and uncertainty, by 
the almost daily promulgation of decrees the 
senate, announcing the union of states to the empire. 
During the present year, or since the treaty of 
Schenbrann, the limits of imperial France had thus 
been extended by the ox allowing up of «mall commu- 
nities on all sides, and seemed progressively and 
indefinitely advancing. In the midst of this compli- 
cation of distiess, all mindy were filled with a 
desperate hatred, hy a decree, which [ cannot call 
other than infernal, 1s<ued by Napoleon, and » orthy of 
the darkest ages of barbarism, commanding the de- 
struction of al the colonial produce and manufactures 
of England, throughout the empwe, and wherever 
could enforce this mad sacrifice. In the 
interior of France, this was severe enough; but no 
conception can be formed of the desolation thus 
wrought in commercial districts. What so cruel as 
to burn, in vast quantities, before men’s eyes, the 
yery articles—the first necessaries of life—for which 
they were starving? This invane measure was urged 
by an impatient animosity against England, rendered 
still fiercer by the capture of the Isle of France, of 
which she had just gained possession, To prevent 
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such mnserable devastation ia the north, 1 proposed 
to the Emperor, to admit such colonial produce as 
might be bonded in Holstein, at an ad valorem dut 
of thirty, and upoa some articles forty, per cent. 
knew the holders would willingly agree to pay a 
legal duty not more than the expense of smuggling, 
while all consequent risk was removed, and, by this 
measure, which fortunately was conceded, a saving to 
the treasury accrued of forty millions (£1,600,000.) 
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CHAPTER It 


WEBNADOTTE CROWN PRINCE OF SWEDEN—~CONDUCT 
OF BONAPARTE—SUBSEQUENT DISAGREEMENT BE- 
TWEEN THE FMPEROR AND THY CROWN PRINCE — 
HIANSE TOWNS UNITED TO THE EMPIRE—BOURBIENNE 
DISMISSTD—HIS ARRIVAL IN PARIS, AND FIRST 1N- 
TRBVIRW WITH JOSEPHINF —LA SANLA ATTEMPTS 
TO ASSASSINATE NAPOLBON—RIS SINGLLAR COR- 
FESSTONS—DAVOUST AT HAMBURG—~LRETTER AND 
BLACK CABINET—FOUCHE DISGHACED—~SAVART 
MINISTER — APFAIRS OF THE PRNINSULA—JOSR- 
PAINE’S PRESENTIMENT OF EVENTS —RMURAT’S 
GRIEVANCES—BIRTH OF THE KING OF ROME— 
ACCLESIASTICAL COUNCIL— ANECDOTES OF PIUS ¥II 
EMPEROR AND EMPRESS SYT OUT FOR DRESDEN. 


Benvavorre had just been elected Prince-Royal 
of Sweden; and thie me to a circumstance in 
mmy hfe which I recall with the greatest satisfaction, — 
the prince's residence with me at Hamburg, on his 
way to the capital of his future kingdom But 1t will 
be neceseary to recur to antecedent events, m order 
to explain how the of the 18th Bromaire 
came to be seated on the throne of Sweden, On the 
{3th March, 1809, Gustavus Adolphus was arrested, 
T omit the errcumstances, ese #ould occupy 
a large space in the a period less frat 
m great events, The of Sudermania, uncle 
to the king, assamed the rems of 2 provisional 
government, and Gustavus, a few days after, gave 
1m an act of abdication, which, m the state of Sweden, 
in both foreign and domestic relations, he could not 
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withhold. In the month of May followimg, the 
duke was clevted lang by the Swedish det, con- 
voked at Stockholm This monarch had an only 
son, Proce Christian Augustus, who thus became 
Prince-Royal of Sweden, from the fact of bin father’s 
election to the throne. We died suddenly in the end 
of May, 1810, and Count Ferson, who, 15 the court 
of Mare Antomette, had formerly been known as 
the “ Handsome Ferson,” was massacred by the popu- 
lace, too ready to beheve that the count had hastened 
the prince’s death. On the 2lst of August followmg, 
Bernadotte was elected, in bis room, Prince-Royal of 
Sweden 

To return to Gustavus Adolphus, the last kang: 
On the 13th Jenuary, 1810, this prince arnved in 
Hamburg, the place appomted for his temporary 
sojoun. He travelled incogato, under the name 
of Count Gottorp, accompanied by Major-General 
Shyoldebiand, of the Swedish servue This gentleman 

d upon me next day, and, m the course of this 
visit, stated that Count Gor had suddenly enter- 
tained the idea, that the castle purchased for hu 
rendence in Switverland was designed for hw prison, 
‘and had declared hn, intention of expediting a courier 
to the king, his uncle, with a refusal to proceed. But 
better counsels induced the count to go on, and 
especially the advice of the countess, who supported 
her reverse of fortune with a resignation so angebe, 
that one would bave been tempted to say, she Joyed. 
1n being afficted. Had he persuted, 1t would have 
much emb: all parties. 

Count Wrede made the first overtares at Paris to 
Bernadotte; who, after this intermew, repaired to St 
Cloud Napoleon hetened coldly to hus recital, and 
repled, “that he could be of no service to him: that 
eventa must take their conrse: and that he mght 
accept or refuse, a5 suited him: that he, for his part, 

Place no obstacle m his way, neither would 
he give any advice.” But of the Emperor's bemg 
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violently oppored to this choice, oral bleed 

eation ; and, though disayowing such a proceeding, 
f certainly ‘eel ‘endeavours in fayour of the 
Prince-Royal of Denmark. Bernadotte, in the inter- 
val, visited the springs of Plombiéres, and soon after 
announced to me that hivelection had taken place. 
This news I received on the 20d August, theannouner- 
ment being in the following terms : — 


“ My dear Minister, — This letter will be presented 
to you by M. de Signeul, Swedish consul-general at 
Paris, who precedes me by some days. I recommend 
him particularly to you, Have the goodness to receive 
him with your useal kindness. You will be much 
pleased with him, T hope in a very little to have the 
pleasure of seeing you. Meanwhile I renew the 
assurance of my sincere and affectionate sentiments. 

P.&-I « Joun, P. R, of Sresen. 

«“P,8.—I request you to present my compliments 
to Madame ; friendship to my little coun, and to 
your amiable family.” 


All on a sudden, exchange fell at inst Rus- 
sia, which was attributed to Ee ecdoa Aletanier 
having supported the Prince of Denmark. The con- 
sternation at St Estershary, how ere which certainly 
did exist, proceeded leas from the choice itself, than. 
from the apprehension that it had been influenced by 

ce, 


Bernadotte reached Hambarg on the 11th October, 
and remained with me almost entirely during the 
three days of hia stay. Our conversation was inte- 
resting in the extreme. I ventured firut to spenk of 
the unfavourable reports concerning the Prince's 
conduct at Wagram. He took my fraakness in 
part, and answered, in the same strain: “ The Em- 


© One of Bourrienne's daughters, then @ child, whom Beraa- 
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eros refused to nee me, and asmgned as hus reason, 
¢ he was astomshed and indignant, that, after 
complanta, of which I could not but know the 
yustace, I continued to boast of having gamed the 
battle, and had published felicitations to the Saxons 
whom I commanded Tisese he had caused to be 
pronounced ridiculous by all those w ho ate yealous of 
the superiority of others” Bernadotte then shewed 
me his bulletin, and the private order neued to the 
marabale respecting it by the Emperor, a» follow. — 


* In om penal camp of Schenbruna, 9th Jaly, 
1800.—Hhs majesty exprevses bis disapprobation of 
Marshal Prince de Ponte Corso’s ordei, dated from 
Leopoldstadt, the 7th of Jaly, which was inserted nto 
almost all the journals of the same date, in the 
following terms — 

* Saxons! In the battle of the oth July, from seven 
to eight thousand of you penetrated the centre of the 
enomy’s army, and advanced to Dutch Wagram, m 
spite of the opposition of forty thousand men, su 
ported by sat} pieces of cannon, you coatmued the 
combat fill mdmght, and bivouached in the midst of 
the Austnan hnes On the 6th, at daybreak, you re- 
commenced the contest with the same pelseverance, 
and, amad the ravages of artillery, your hving columns 
re wamosable as ron ‘The great Napoleon 
beheld your devotedness, and ranks you among his 
brave Saxons! the fortune of a soldier consists in 
falfillng his duties, you have worthily performed 
youre BeRnaDorre’ 

“ As his majesty commands Ins army m person, 
todum belongs the exclusive nght of asigmng the 

of glory which each ments Hha majesty owes 
the succes of his arms to the French troops, and not 
to strangers Prince Ponte Corso’s order of the day, 
tending to give false pretensions to troops, at best not 
above mediocrity, 1s contrary to truth, to discipline, 
and to national honour. Tho success of the battle of 
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the Sth is due to Marshals duke of Rivoli (Massena) 
and Oudinot, who pierced the enemy’s centre at the 
sume time that the corps of the Duke of Nurestadt 
turned the left wing. The village of Dutch Ws 

was not taken during the battle of the Sth; and not 
till mid-day of the 6th, by Marshal Oudinot, The 
corps of the Prince of Ponte Coryo did not remain 
immovable as iron. it was the first to retreat. His 
majesty was obliged to cover it by the corps of the 
guard and the division commanded by Macdonald; 
by the division of heavy cavalry commanded by 
General ‘Nautsonby ; and by a part of the cavalry of 
the |. To Marshal Macdonald belongs the praise 
which the Prince of Ponte Corvo arrogetes to him- 
self, His majesty desires that thie testimony of his 
di may serve as an example to every marshal, 
not to attribute to himself the glory which bel 

to others, His majesty, however, not to afflict the 
Saxon army, desires that this order shall remain 
secret, and be sent only to the marshala commanding 
army corps. Navo.ron.” 


I could not help remarking, on the reading of these 
documents, that, though the Emperor had kept his 
order seoret, he was, in the main, right; and that I 
had never heard of any one, holding s subordinate 
command, issuing a bulletin in presence of his chief, 
Bernadotte replied to my objection, and, I thought, 
explained the circumstance to his own advantage. 
Bot, however important thete paper, the prince's 
comimunicetone respecting his slectiot, and conse 
quent correspondence with the Emperor, were still 
more interesting. On returning from Plombiares, 
he presented himself at the imperial levee, when 
the Emperor, addressing him, asked, in presence 
of all, if he had any news from Sweden? On 
receiving a reply in the affirmative, he inquired 
farthor, * What aay they ?”—« Sire, my intelligence 
announces that your majesty’s eavoy at Stockholm 
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my election, and thet your majesty, though 
Ido not credit the report, gi the brekceree So 
the King of Denmark.— At words,” added Ber- 
nadotte, “he affected surprise, which you know he 
can do so well, assured me that was impossible, and 
wwe a different turn to ¢he conversation. Really, 
4o not know what to think of him in the present 
Giroumstances, I know he loves me not ; but policy 
may render him favourable to Sweden; and in his 
resent state of granden ‘and power, I deemed it my 
to make all sacrifices of personal feeling, to 
maintain good intelligence between the empire snd 
Sweden. I call God to witness, however, that 1 never 
com ise the Swedish name. At first,” pure 
ued the Prince, “ he spoke in the best terms of the 
kcing and me, made no proposition inducing me not to 
accept of the succession to the Swedish ne, and 
cansed to be inserted in the Monitour without delay 
the act of my election. Ten days had passed without 
the Emperor saying a word about my departure. I 
‘was anxious to set out; my preparations were finished, 
and I resolved on seeing to request the delivery 
of my letters-patent absolying me from my oath of 
fidelity, which, in spite of all his injustice to me, I 
had preserved inviolate towards him. Ho appeared at 
first a Hittle surprised at this positive request, which, 
perhaps, he did not expect. After a slight movement 
of hesitation, he said, ¢ There is one preliminary con- 
dition to fall: a question of deep import bes been 
ttarted by a member of the privy council.’ —* What 
condition, sire ?’—< Thst of taking an oath never to 
bear arms against me.’—¢ Is your majesty in earnest ? 
Can T bin morsel by such sn engagement? My 
election by the diet of Sweden, the consent given b; 
your majesty, both t0 Charles XIIL and to’ myself 
ve made me a Swedish subject, and that capacity 
is incompatible with the pledge mentioned by a 
member of the privy council,—I say a member of 
the council, sire, because your majesty has said 00, 
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and certain I am, auch a proposal could never bave 
come from yourself. It can have originated only 
Tih the jweh-chanoalor or the grand jodge, who 
certainly have not considered the elevation to which 
they would thus Taiseme.’—‘ What mean you ?’—* If, 
sire, they prevent me frommaccepting a crown, unless 
‘take an engagement never to bear arms against your 
ranjety, isnot that really to place me on level with 
you asa Fa 

i When T declared to him positively that, since 
my eleotion, I must regard myself in no other light 
than as 2 Swedish subject, he frowned, and ly, 
during the time I spoke to him, in terms which I 
think have been reported faithfully, he looked embar- 
raused; his confusion, in fact, waa such, that when [ 
hed finished speaking, he replied, but in a 
voice so altered, that I scarcely heard him, ‘ Well! 
hi our destinies are about to be accomplished.’ 


‘was obliged to crave pardon for oesting a repeti- 


tion; «Go! said he again, ‘our des speedily 
be accomplished.” = era 
‘These two aingalar destinies are, in fact, fulfilled, 


‘Wentified with the customs, the habits, the wants of 
his Charles John enjoys one of the most 





trang to be found in the history of Sweden; 
while 0, after having vanquished, and strnok 
terror e world, beheld his fortune pass away, 


and fell for ever from hia high estate, Such 
always be the respective fate of those sovercigna who 
baye their pretensions on their sword, and those who 
establish their glory on the interests of their people. 
Re Tn other conversations which I held He the 
‘mperor,” continued Bernadotte, “ I really did every 
thing possible to remove the unjust impreasions he 
had conceived against me, sad at one time thought 
Thad succeeded. After hoaring me attentively, he 
extended his hand, mice kindly, as if to 
‘and protection; in such 





asture me of his 
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aanner, too, that, deepite my knowledge of the man, 
his assumed frankness was 90 uatural, for some time 
I deemed his erroneous prejudices dispelled, and even 
forced myself to entertain this iden. I spoke in 
similar terms to those through whom our two families 
are united, entreating them to assure his majesty of 
the perfect reciprocity of my sentiments, and how 
earnestly I inclined to do every thing, not contrary 
to the interests of Sweden, in order to second his 
.d schemes, a ‘oa tied, 
« Would yon believe it, m: end, —these 
persons langied at my cred, im rear fer m 

1k confessions ? told me, that, scarcely had 
T left the imperial presence, when the Emperor said 
1o them, that I waa an ambitious man poorly Ginguised, 
who had just made 2 grand display of knowledge; 
that he had humoured me like a child, and laughed 
in his sleeve. He wished, in fact, to inspire me 
with perfect confidence, to that I might be thrown 
off my guard; for, after thas deceiving, I learned, 
as a certain fact, that he designed to arrest me. He 
cores not ee 80 i, the proof wiih that Devons, 

ieving he told something acceptable, said to bi 
one day, before several witnesser, about the time 
‘that my election was talked of, « The prince of Ponte 
Corro is quite confident’ —* He is not yet elected; 
replied the Emperor. 

“ But,” continued Bernadotte, “ notwithstanding 
these proofs of hostility nourished against me by the 
Emperor since the 18th Brumasire, 1 do not think he 
has any intentions against Sweden; and J isin per 
ceive, thet, once there, I shall no longer be admitted 
to any save political relations. I must farther say, 
he has given me two millions for my principality, 
one paid down, (£49,000,) which has been off gresé 
service for the expenses of my journey snd installa 
tion, I must alao tell you, that the moment I was 
getting into my carriage, a certain person, whom you 
will excuse my not paming, came up to say goodbye, 
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told me what bad that instant passed in the 
jes. This person having called at the palace, 
‘Bmperor, on his entrance, accosted him with— 
ell, does not the Prince regret leaving France ?? 

id Yow, bry nestionsbly, re aan my 
part, I would have Veen very please e not 
aecepted his election, But how could I interfore ? 
After all, be loves me not !’—* Sire, it me to 
say, your majesty ie there in error; I know the dif- 
ferencea which have existed for six years between 
Bernadotte and your majesty ; but I know also, that 
ho is warmly attached to you.’—* Well, well; Tam 
willing to believe it may be so; but we have not 

each other; now, it is too late; he has 
his interests and policy, and Thave mine’ 

“ Buch,” the Prince, “ were the last words 
of the Emperor as concerned me, only two hours 
before I left Paris; as to the rest, my friend was 
right, Yes, my dear Bourrienne, I do regret France: 
and, but for Bonaparte’s unkindness, never shoul 
have left my native country: my situation there 
safficed for a soldier of fortune ; and, if ever I ascend 
the throne of Sweden, J shall owe my crown to this 
cause. * 

Daring the three days which the Prince 
with me, we had much conversation on the tis 
nental System. He knew the obstinate resolution 
of Napoleon on that bead. When he asked me what 
I thought of the treaty of the Ist January, 1810, by 
which Sweden had bound herself to the observance of 
this eyzony, I was swrare he sued say opinion only to 
be confirmed in his own, I gaye mine without hesi- 
tation, which the reader slready knows was againut 
the system, “ Sell your iron,” said 1, * your timber, 


atte & 


‘wentiments attributed to him on hearsay, are at 
verience. — Translator. if 
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hides, and pitch; take in return selt, wines, spirite, 
and colonial prodace, of which you stand in need; 
you will thua gain the affection, instead of incurring 
the hatred, of your Swedish subjects.” 

Since we have proceeded thus far in the history of 
Bernadotte’s rive, we may continue the narrative 
through the subsequent phases of his intercourse 
with Napoleon. latter had beheld, with no 
arsious sspect, the events now related he eas 
Siriaed, from the character of the former, that in 

.e should not possess a political puppet, nor one 
who would bend to the theory of conduct prescribed 
to_French princes, and developed, with so much 
nalveté of despotism, in the letters to Louis. The 
secret discontent was not long in breaking ont into 
Hae rupture. The Emperor had permitted the 

wn Anan'te carry with: bisa, fe at least one 


year, those French attached to his staff, in 
the quality of aid This ‘ission Was 
retracted almost ly after; indeed, as Ber- 


nadotte stated in his letter, “while he was just think- 
ing of writing to thank his imperial majesty for the 


favour.” This letter: into decided resentment 
the bad humour of Ni 3 he repented having 
ted permission of , and stated, before 


courtiers, “ that he bad a great mind to send the 
Crown Prince to finish at Vincemnes his studies in 
the Swedish language.” Bernadotte received infor- 
mation of this threat, yet could not believe that such 
a design would be attem; to be executed. The 
attempt, however, was. but it fartunately proved 
plea Tt was discovered that = Plot Leer! 
contriv a set of foreii eradoes to 
the Frince from tho ‘neiguboutwoed of Haga ond 
the conspirators were contrained to embark without 

ir prey. 

“Ab the came time, the Emperor took ion of 
Swedish Pomerania and the island of n, by a 
division of the grmy under command of Dayoust. 
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Upon this the Prince wrote » temperate bat firm 


letter, requesting an explanation: 
“ Sire, — Information has just arrived, advertising 
tee tbat en ceaey division, under the andes of the 
ince of Eckmihl, (Devpust,) in e terri 

OL Bookak Pomerat ight of the 26th an 
27th of January — that this said division has continued 
its march —has entered the capital of the duchy, and 
taken possession of the isle of Rugen. The King 
ects that your majesty will expan the reasons 
which have you to act in a manner 00 
directly op to the faith of existing treaties, 
My relations of old with your majesty authorize me 
to beseech you to declare your motives without delay, 
in order that I may be enabled to Gite to the King 
my opinion as to the conduct which Sweden ought 

toxrmiliedopnst Sweden i profoundly fb 

committed agai we foundly felt 8 
nation, and still more aire, by phy to whom 
ia confided the honour of defending her interests, 
Although I have contributed to the trinmphs of 
France, though I have ever desired to see her re- 

and happy, it never could have entered m 

hts to sacrifice the interests, the hovour, an 
the national independence of the country which has 
me. Your majesty is an excellent judge of 
what is right, and haa already divined this my reso- 
lution, Although I am not jealous of the glory and 
Rower which environ you, sire, 1am too sensible of 
ishonour to be regarded as 2 vassal. Your majesty 
rules over the iter portion; but your dominion 
extends not to the state which I have been called to 
govern. My ambition is bounded, and I desire only 
to defena that nation which I regurd as entrusted to 
me by providence, The effect produced upon the 
ile hy the invasion of which comple, may be 
followed by incalculable results; and, though no 
Coriolanus, nor eommanding Volscians, I have a suili- 
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cienth opinion of the Swedes to sasure: i 
Fey, Caeenecnarcais ing all, and of underlaling, 
all, to avenge insults which they baye not provoked, 
al to prose their rights, to which they are per: 
haps es strongly attach ‘as to their existence.” 

was in ia at the time when the Emy 
received this communication, and know, that, on 
perusing it, he beoame as if frantic, and cried oat, 
* Submit to your degradation, or dio with arma in 
your hands!” No snawer being received to his 
remonstrances, the King of Sweden was under the 
necessity of breaking entirely with France; and, 
unable to suport ‘a neutrality, on the fermentation 
which ensued after the disastrous campaign of Moe- 
cow, joined, a8 we shall see, the alliance of England 
and Russia, 

Aa the Crown Prince had remained with me in 
October, I had the honour of entertaining also the 
Princess, who merely passed through on the 4th 
December, on her way to join her busband, She 
remained, however, bat a very short time, only two 
months, I think, in Stockholm : the ancient Scandi- 
navia was not to her taste. I may here, too, just 
mention, as a proof of Bernadotte’s good dispositions 
towards France, in the first place, that war was 
declared against England one month after his arrival 
Pale tigt ince. In truth it was not till constrained 
by the Emperor's unjustifiable aggression that the 
Prince- Royal & ‘to that power, and to Russia, 
that section Const Loweshgsin, aierde cam ta 

occasion, it le-camp to 
the King of Sweden, Besegring bon of a letter 
the Prince-Royal to Alexander, which stated, “ that 
the occupation of Swedish Pomerania by French 
troops snd the successive occupation of the shores of 
the Baltic, by at once violating treaties, and shewi 
that no faith could be put in any for the fature, 
induced the King of Sweden to send the bearer, who 
possessed his entire confidence, and would explain 


voL.cy, * > 
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his yiewa to the E: 2" The letter conelnded 
with these remarkable words:—“ In the midst of 
‘universal despondenoy, all eyes are turned upon your 
imperial jes ,—they are already fixed upon you, 
sire, with the confidence of hope. But permit me 
to observe to your majesty, that in all events there 
ig nothing equal to fl ic effect of the fret 
instant ; while its influence endures, all depends upon 
him who has the power of actiug. Men’s spirits, 
struck with astonishment, become incapable of reflec- 
tion, and all yield to the impulse of the charm which 
they fear, and by which they are impreesed,” This 
letter also replies to reports that bad been spread 
abroad of Russia having sought the alliance of Sweden, 
while, as we have just seep, it was the latter who 
claimed the su; of the former power, forced to 
that step by the unanswerable law of necessity, 
‘When, for the first time, the fortune of Napoleon 
had failed, he made overtures to Bernadotte after the 


campaign ‘of Moscow, 
To these advances, in the shape of diplomatic notes, 
the Prince-Royal replied in respectful but measured 
terms: “ Expressing the sentiments of attachment 
with which he had quitted France; that in Sweden 
he had found these amiable dispositious towards the 
empire coranion to his subjects; and that friendship 
had been turned into suspicion, and then hostility, 
by the French ambassador at Stockholm, who had 
assumed the part of e Roman proconsal, forgetti 
that he had “keto dictate to slaves. Dung trent 
sears the oman race has eufered too much : your 
is at its-height; and if your majesty desires 
the King of Sweden to intimate to ‘Ie emperor 
Alexander, the possibility ofan arrangement, I answer 
for that monareh's magaenimity, aid. willingness to 
concede whatever is equitable, both for your empire 
and for the north. Should such be your majesty’s 
sentiments, the benedictions of the Continent will 
rise to heaven in your favour, Sire, one of the 
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happiest momenta of my life, since I left France, was 
that in which I was assured yoor majesty had not 
entirely forgotten me. You have only done justice 
to my sentiments of attachment ; they are consecrated 
by tl perry ee Le our Laytey bread in 
arms; and, though a Swede by honour, by duty, and 
by religion, never can I Aan our eaikal Franoo : 
yet never will I sacrifice the least of the interests of 
that country which has adopted me, with confidence 
unlimited.” Sach are some of the principal relations 
which 1 know to have taken etween Napoleon 
wud the Prince-Royal of Sweden, in the interval 
between the elevation of the latter and the fall of the 
empire. 

Bat my own sojourn in the north had uow drawn 
to a close; the hour of the Hanse Towns, like that 
of Venice, had struck. On the 8th December, I 
received a honeyed missive from the minister for 
foreign affairs, that “ the Emperor wished to consult 
me respecting affairs in Germany, where the informe- 
tion I had soquired promised to be useful to the 
public service, —a Copp bot woald: Prove 
my sweetest recompense,” and concluding witha hi; 

of jum on the Tuanser in which Thad Perry 
my duties. On the morrow I was off for Paris, On 
arriving at Mayence, I met a courier, who announced, 
that the Hanse Towns were united to the ampire. 
So much for the value pat upon my information with 
regard to them. I confess Bonaparte fairly outplayed 
me here; like Moreau, I broke my nose againet the 
Tuileries, and had no andience. Ouly the very first 
Mon:teur J read, informed me that. my diplomatic 
functions had ceased, by the union to the empire of 
six new departments, with Hamburg as their capital. 
However, {had my revenge, This new usurpation 
so far northward excited still more stro the 
growing displeasure of Russia, which soon broke 
into open hostility, notwithstanding the whitewashed 
friendship of the two Emperors. In short, the Con- 
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tinental System destroying every kind of trade in 

the parta of the Baltic, reciprocal accusations of bad 

faith between her and France united Russia closer to 

England, and brought on that famous wer, the fatal 

ine of whisk Ls 80 exquisitely characte! rized by 
as in e end.” 

The Lisporoy,foterd of slating mo to an onde 
enoe, had given certain directions, as follows, to his 
minjater for foreign affairs, the commission being 
faithfully discharged by M, de Champagny, in one of 
our first conferences, “The Emperor,” said that 
excellent person, “ has given me in cl the order 
which I now deliver :—' When you see Bourrienne, 
say I wish him to replenish your coffers with six 
millions, (£250,000,) to pay for building the new 

of foreign affairs.” Astonished at this brutal 
lewand, I could at firat make no answer : the mi 
naturally desired to know what he should say. I was 
still silent,—he insisted, “Well, then, him he 
may go to the devil!” The minister very naturally 
decline d having any concern with such % message, 
T would give no other 3 and, as I afterwards 
learned from Duroc, the Duke de Cadore was absolutel; 
comstraioed to deliver the Ioan one above, «Well, 
;” said Napoleon, “have you seen Bour- 
rienne? Fea Yes, sire.” —“ Did you tell him about 
the six millions I wish him to refund to you?” — 
« Yes, sire.” —" What was his answer ?” —“ Sire, I 
veg to be excused repeating it.”—* What aid he? 
I desire to know.’—# Since your majesty insists, 
M, de Bourrienue said, ‘ That your majesty might go 
to the devil!’”—« Ah! ah! he said no, did he?” 
Upon this, the Emperor retired into the embrasure 
a window, and there continued for seven or right 
milano cue alone, biting his Saale, and bees 
ivi seope to his projects of vengeance ; but, 
Ser selecting. he came forward, and spoke to the 
minister about something else. Bonaparte, however, 
continued to cherish the idea of meking me pay; and 
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e time he passed the building, , remarked to thoes 
resent, “ Boutrieune must ceriattly pay for that" 
At Paris, of all the wonderfal transactions which 
had taken place, what chiefly engaged my attention 
was the marriage of the ror; and whoever 
places himself in my situation, will conceive the tenor 
of my reflections, when I thought of my ancient 
college comrade, beginning life with views hardly 
equal to my own, urged on by his fate, and now son- 
inlaw to the Emperor of Germany.*  Berthier had 
been sent to Vienna to espouse by proxy the new 
Empress of the French ; before him, Meas Laborde, 
a discreet man, and chamberlain, had been charged 
with the first overtures for this alliance, while 
Napoleon was yet uncertain whether he should throw 
the imperial handkerchief to a princess of Saxony, 
Busaia, or Austria. When it was settled in favour 
of the court of Vienna, which has given so many 
queens to France, and generally with Larackeg for 
lowery, presenting of the Empress Maria 
Louisa to French commissioners took place at Braunau; 
and the ceremonial to be observed on this oooasion in 
8 curious document, when we think of the Exile of 
8t Helena, and General Neiperg become factotum of 
the Grand Duchess of Parma and Placenza + As to 
the divorce, the Pope required that all the religions 
formalities should be observed : they were #0, a1 aleo 
all the canons of the church, which occasioned a delay 
of several months, The procedure was terminated, 
and the sentence rendered by M. de Boisleve, gravd 
official of the Archbishop of Paris. It may serve 
to shew how Bonaparte, at this period, respected the 


‘© Boumenne delights to harp on thus allunce, forgetting that 
Napolenoy-—the rear flare stuns, the wap hema 
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laws in hie private life, that the considerable sums 


required for public proceedings were paid—the trea- 
sury had its nc but the private claims ofthe legal 
ion were not discharged; only the grand 


of Réunion was sent to Boisleye, who, asbamed of 
his honour, concealed it as long 3 he dared. This 
order, in fac, never enjoyed any respect in France. 
‘Notwithstanding my disgrace, old friends, who 
were men of honour, received me as before. Among 
these waa General Duroc, who, though devoted to 
the Emperor, scorned the blind attachment which 
approves ofall, He had not witnessed without displea- 
sure the Emperor’s divorce ; he often spoke of the 
meagure ax a fatal omen for the future, and informed 
me that the Emperor himself hed not taken the atep 
without a degree of dread.¢ From Duroc’s frequent 
conversations, when he could steal en hour from his 
‘occupations to see me, I gre the following details:— 
On returning from last Austrian campaign, 
Napoleon, ag already mentioned, stopped at Fontain- 
lean, and Josephine there joined him. For the firet 
time, the communication which bad previously united 
his own with his wife’s ponents was shut my ty 
is cote While I lived as one of the household, 
ir domestic srrangements bad been still more 
direct —- Bonaparte’s bedchamber, as the reader 
Knows, having been only an apartment of ceremony. 
Jonphine did not deceive herself as to the fatal prog- 
nostica to be deduced from this conjugal separation. 
Duroc, having been sent for one day, found her alone, 
and in teara.—I am undone,” said she, in a tone, 
the recollection of which still moved Duroc; “I am 
undone! all ia now over with me! How hide my 


* Tt is repotted, on the authorsty of an attendant of the 


‘Emprew, that Jowephine, erdeavoursrg to turn her busband from 
bi kta dong of Govorcey and to hu with the greatest tender: 
nem and of * remember * 


vilemaity of manner, To my 
ftas, not fo thie, bas empue been promued'"— ‘Translator. 
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shame? You, Duroc, yon have always been m: 
friend, you and Rapp: neither of you bas advised 
him to separate from me; my enemies have done this, 
—Savary, Junot, and others: alas! they are still 
more his enemies than mine, And my poor Eugene! 
what will become of him when he knows I am repu- 
diated by an i ? Yes, Duroc; al he is, 
My God! my God! what shall we do?” J ine 
sobbed convulsively, while speaking thus to Duroc; 
and I myself witnessed the tears which she still wept 
"Below the Gagular demand of M. a Champagny, 
fore the singular le 's 
Thad requested to ask the Emperor why 
would not see me, The grand marshal of the house- 
hold faithfully delivered my commission; but all the 
answer returned was in these ironical words,—“ Ah, 
fraly, have T nothing else to do than give an audience 
to ‘ienne ? that would set all is a-buszing. 
At Hamburg, he always took the part of the emigrants. 
bed a speale tee of former ae i he — 
josephine wife is near being it to bed, 
Duroc, I stall have anon, I am certain of it! 
Bourrienne is now antiquated; since his departure, 
Ihave made grand strides, I don’t wish to see him; 
besides, it would be useless, He is a grambler; he 
isso by character; and besides, you know, my good 
Duroc, I love him not!” 

My position at Paris had thus become one of 
extreme delicacy ; this refusal of the Emperor to see 
me cast something estionsble over my relations 
with society, and at first I hesitated before visiting 
Josephine, Rapp, too, much to my sorrow, was absent: 
he had played some sight pert in the ceremonial of 
the nuptiala; but, having ventured some remarka on 
the Fauxbourg & Germain, of which this marriage 
was conceived to have made the conquest, he had 
Deen ordered off to bis overnorbip of ‘Dantzic. 
Duroc, however, having assured me that Napoleon 
would not takesuch a visit amiss, I wrote the Empress, 
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requesting leave to my Josephine’s 
Tony sere the tau dn, lyn ihe bf 
repaired to Malmaison. ! under what cireum- 
stances, and with what recollections did I now re- 
visit this retreat. How many sweet and bitter 
remembrances crowded upgn my mind, while passing 
through the veranda in front to the small cirealar 
drawing-room, where I found Josephine walking 
with her danghter Hortense. On entering, Josephine 
held out her hand to me, pronouncing only these 
words, “ Well, my friend!” But the tone was one of 
such profound emotion, that, to this moment, the 
sounds vibrate pom my hear: tears prevented her 
saying more. i ‘on an ottoman, place: 
on the Toft of the Gre’ she motioned me to take m 
seat beside her; while Hortense remained still stant 
ing, leaning against the mantel-piece, and vainly 
endear. 


roaring to hide her tears, 
Josephine taken one of my hands, which she 
held pressed between both her own, and for s long 
time wept in silence, unable to utter » single ‘word 3 at 
, Recovering a little command over her feelings, 
she said, “ My good Bourrienne, I have suffered the 
foll extent of my misfortune. He has cast me off — 
abandoned mo: the empty title of Empresa conferred. 
by Aim has only rendered my disgrace the more 
iblic, Ah! how truly did we estimate him! I never 
luded myself as to my fate; for whom would he 
not sacrifice to his ambition?” At this moment one 
of the ladies attendant on Queen Hortense entered, 
amouncing a visitor to her royal mistress, who re- 
mained a few moments longer, to recover from the 
effects of the distress under which the was too visibly 
desired by both: for Jc ine sought relief in dis. 
cloning her sorrows, aud t Tonged te hear, from her 
own lips, the story of her misfortunes and tribulations. 
‘Women throw atouching charm into the recital even 
of their griefs, 
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Josephine confirmed what I had learned from 
Duroc, respecting the shutting up of the communica- 
tion between the two sleeping apartments in the 
palace of Fontainbleau; then, coming to the period 
when Bonaparte disclosed to her the necessity of a 
separation, she thos contigued:—“ You, my good 
Bourrienne, were for years « witness of what passed 
between us-—you saw all, knew all, heard all; youare 
aware that I never had a secret from you, but confided 
to you my sad ings. He accomplished his 
resolution, too, with a of which yon can form 
no idea. Ihave now played, to its end, my part of 
wife, in this world, have endured all—and am 
fedaned’ At these words, one of those melancholy 
smiles wandered across Josephine’s countenance, 
which tell only of woman’s suffering, and are 60 

rewribly affecting.—“ In what self-constraint 
did I pass that season in which, though no longer his 
wife, I was obl to appear so to all eyes! what 
looks, my friend, are those which courtiers allow to 
fall upon @ divorced wife! In what stupor, in what 
‘uncertainty, more cruel than death, did I live, from 
that peri to the fatal day in which he avowed to 
me the thoughts I had so read in his counte- 
nance: it was the 90th of November. What an 
expression he wore ou that day; and how man 
sinister things appeared in his looks! We nt 
together ax ueusl; I struggled with my tears, whi 
despite of every effort, overflowed my eyen. 
T uttered not @ single word during that sorrowful 
meal, and he broke silence but once, to ask one of 
the attendants about the weather. My sunshine I 
saw had passed away; the storm wes coming—and 
it burat quickly. Immediately after coffee, Bonay 
dismissed every one, and I remained alone with him. 
What an expression, Bourrienne! what a look he 
hed! I watched, in the alterations of his features, 

le which was in his soul; but at length I 

saw that my hout bad come, His whole 
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trembled ; and I felt = shuddering horror come over 
a _ approached 5 took, may hand; placed ros 
on hig heart; gazed me for moment, without 
ing: then at lact fot fll these drendfel words: — 
«Josephine! my excellent Josephine} thoa knowest 
if [have loved thee! Tq thee—to thee slune do L 
owe the ouly moments of iness which { have 
‘enjoyed in this world, 1 my destiny over- 
masters my will. My dearest affections must be 
silent before the interests of France, —* 4 no 
more,’ I bad still strength sufficient to reply ; ‘1 was 
prepared for this; I understand you; but the blow is 
not the less mortal.’ More I could not utter,” pursued 
Josephine ; “ 1 cannot tell what d within me; 1 
believe my screams were loud ; 1 thought reason bad 
fied; Iremained unconscions of ev: thing ; and, on 
return’ to my senses, found I had been carried to 
my chamber. ‘Your friend, Corvisart, will tell you, 
‘better than I can, what afterwards occurred; for, on 
recovering, I perceived that he and my poor daughter 
were with me, poomsparte returned to visit me ae 
. No, Bourrienne, cannot imagine the 
forror with which the tight of him, at that moment, 
inspired me; even the interest which he affected to 
take in my sufferings seemed to me additional cruelty. 
Oh! my God! how justly had I reason to dread ever 
MP"daaely pitied Jonephine, yet kn hat 
sincerely pitie ine, yet knew not wl 
consolation to give. Of all I said to alleviate her 
sorrows, thet to which she seemed most alive was the 
public reprobation inst Bonaparte’s 
edings in the divorce. Here I told her nothing 
wut the truth. Josephine was universally beloved; 
it bad beoome a popelar belief, that the good fartuna 
of Napoleon depended upon her presence; avd it 
must be confessed, that events subsequent to his 
illustrious alliance, were of s nature to accredit this 
superstition. I recollect also, while at Hamburg, that 
correspondetice reached me from various quarters, 
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chewing, that e v: ling —an anticipation unde- 
fined, fot pooealy prevalest, beheld source of 
misfortune for France in the alliance of her chief with 
the House of Austria: this union gave rise to com- 
parisons with the fate of Maria Antoinette; and, 2s 
there wants only an occurrence to give 
consistency and weight toa received prejudice, the 
fire which happened at a ball given by Prince 
Schwartzenberg, the Austrian envoy at Paris, was 
pronounced to be a counterpart of the accidents which 
oocurred on the marriage of the Dauphin of France 
with the aunt of Maria Lonisa. 
pat pare seo however, were wee a ee 
solace to the grief of Josephine, who, from the depths 
of her affectionate pbergemey forth vows for Bona- 
I recalled to her the predictions which { had 
‘ventured in more fortunate times. “ My friend, I 
never forgot them; I have often thought of all you 
eaid to me in those days: why did he not listen to 
on? As for me, I had foreseen that we were lost 
the time he made himself Emperor. Adieu, 
Bourrienne; come and see me,— come often; we have 
much to talk about, and you are aware of the pleasure 
with which I shall receive you.” Such was our first 
interview, and the reader will find that I did not 
neglect the parting invitation. 
speaking of the of Staps to assassinate 
Napoleon at Schcenbrann, mentioned another of the 
same kind, little known, and with which Ihad become 
perfectly acquainted, had been about two months 
in Paris when young La Sabla arrived, on the 16th 
February, 1811, and was arrested on the Sunday 
following, accused of having come from Saxony 
purpose to kill the Emperor, La Sabla, on being 
examined, expressed a desire to seo me, assigning as 
his reason thereputation J had left at Leipsio when s 
student there, and latterly in Germany during my 
mission. I have reason to believe, the Emperor 
mitted the interview; and the minister of police, 
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Gavary, who had Fouché, ested to nee 
me at his private ‘This was about half pest 
ning in the morning. I found in the cabinet « 
man, about seventeen or eighteen years of 
with him M. Desmarets. Young La Sable, with much 
politeness, expressed a wish to converse with me, 
Tad T inaistod on being left slone with the er, 
threatening to retire if any thing like a judiciary 
investigation was to be given to this interview, 
Denwarets politely retired, and the guard took hin 
ttation outade. We conversed in German, though 
fhe yang Saxon spoke French very well : he seemed 
ankful for this indulgence, and said, “ I feel I shall 
bogs my cause more justice in my native tongue ;” 
when mentioning Germany, though his recital was, 
in other respects, calm, clear, and collected, he burst 
forth into an evthusiaem which arrested an uncon- 
brie iret After oma te a Bale = the 
university an faawery ‘Leipeic, I put the ion, 
“Wow bart appened chat Lee you, belonging 43 
a distinguished family, and having Tectived ot coal, 
lent education, here, accused of the design which it 
i maid brought you to Paris? Speak to mo candidly 
= cee ei La Sahl, “ I 
« Sir,” « T was pursuing 
studies at “Teipeie, where I had aaa re Spon 
fifteen months; having little intercourse with my 
fellow students, whose dissipated life suited neither 
my habits nor my state of heslth. [The youth’s 
countenance announced a sate of habitaal ] 
1 spot ied particularly to the study of law, history, 
the oriental languages. Being disabled by illness 
from attending the public courses, sprofeasors attended 
me privately. My father died about nino years ago, 
and my mother, who, without being opulent, iv in 
easy circumstances, allows me thirteen bundred Ger- 
seaa crowns yoely (£217) and Lreoeivo besides some 
remittances from other relatives. I began to hate 
your Emperor, after hearing at Drenden s sermon by 
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Reinhart, senior Lutheran clergymen, In that 
disoourte, delivered before the battle of Jena, Napo- 
leon, without being precisely named, was clear! 
indicated, and compared with Nero. ‘The evils eal 


fered by Germany since that period suck deep into my 
apirit ; and Viller’s letter on the taking of “oF Lubeck 
put the seal to my resentdlent, While pursuing my 
ttadies at Leipaio, I heard of the conscription—of 
‘the attempt of Steps, [here his expression became ani- 
sated, and his air as if inspired] and the sup; 
of tho frea states of my country. I beheld the English 
ae committed to the flames. That last act 
of stopid tyranny afflicted me bey hice endorsnee, 
saw commerce eanihilated, the ahopa abut, de 
veten among all classes ot citizens, dp throngh- 
out, I resolved to kill Napoleon, the author of all 
these evils, I intended to leave Leipsic six weeks 
Jater than I did ; but, upon reflection, it appeared to 
me that, by killing the before the va 
delivery, the success of my attempt moni be mors 
complete, than if I waited till afterwards; for, should 
she have a son, Oe] French would probably become 
more attached to the dynasty, and there would be 
Jess chance of an overturn in the ewpire, 1 hastened 
my departare, therefore, and practued firing with 
pistol, in which I attained great eapertness. became 
a Catholic, because, the Pope having excommunicated 
‘Napoleon, to kill him had become a meritorious act 
in the eyes of God, and because I knew that, by 
professing myself of their religion, I should obtain 
more support srmong Catholics. As a second motive, 
I had remarked thet those countries in which that 
faith prevails are more united and less easily governed 
their neighbours, I read with avidity books on 
ths eu ject, and the writings of Miller on the liber- 
ties of Germany. From these I made many extracts, 
which will be found in pzye trunk at Leipsic. For 


six weeks before ve Mi) up to 
Sedpetin and ty plea, in ber to decal ay 
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companions, and justify in their opinion x departure 
eeeas ey oe ies ee 
setting on, Lent my domo to Drees, i order 
get quit of him, under carrying a letter to 
may uncle, As bad | * woald bao i he mime d the 

ic conveyance, and, returning, found me engag' 

Ei preparations for « jourhey, which he j must 
be a long one, He it is, I believe, who betrayed 
me to the police. At the moment, however, 1 felt 
no uneasiness, having given out that I was going to 
Mayence to be confirmed. I played the imbecil and 
the sot, and aniived in Paris without being discon- 
certed or discovered in my design, I brought with 
me five pistols of different sixes,’ 

To my question, How he had employed the time 
since his arrival in Paria? La Sshla replied,“ Since 
the 16th February, when I first reached the capital, 
Theve every day’ passed five hours in the Tuileries: 
I dined at ery and was on the watch for the time 
when Napoleon should walk. Last Thursday I ob- 
eerved the Emperor walking backward and forward 
in a saloon fronting the gunens, The window was 
open, and sometimes he approached it. I designed 
10 fire at him; but a passenger, to whom I eapreased 
my desire of getting a nearer view of the Emperor, 
having told me that in all likelibood he would descend 
into the gardes, I waited: the Emperor, however, 
did not again appear. Ireckoned on accomplishing 
my design in different ways, as opportunity served : 
while he wes getting into his carriage to go to the 
chase; or while walking with Duroc in the garden 
of sho Tellin or at mass; or at the Theatre 

je, The distance at el presented to 
me no objection, for it did not em mere than thet 
between a box fronting his at the theatre, which I 
had ascertained to be about thirty paces. With one 
of my pistols I was sure of my men at that distance. 
{ finally determined for the theatre, By resting my 
hand on the frout of the box, and firing two barrels 
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at once, it was smposnble I could mss the mark 1 
had mdeed found a in the Palas Royal with 
four barrels, but this did not either icienths 
commodions or sure enough I never deceived mm 

as to the fate which awaited me: I knew I should 
be massacred on the spot; but hat rmported hfe to 
me? Had Staps d death, as I do, Napoleon 
had not now existed, for he had the good fortmne to 
close with him, but he trembled I do not tear 
death; I beheve firmly in predestmation If I am 
to dhe in two days, nothmg can save me, if 1 am not 
to die, nothing can prevent my Lsing * Neither dd 
T conceal from myself that the falure of my enter. 
Prine was not uupossble. I have read thet three. 
and-twenty attempts were made on the life of Hen 
TV, and that the 24th succeeded Yet Henry tool 
no precautions, and was beloved; Napoleon takes 
many, and i» hated Forty attempts, therefore, may 
be made before succeeding with him One would 
think that this consideration would have deterred 
me: butno For, supposing it tue that six attempts 
have been made, I hagard a seventh ; it 28 one chance 
more for others, and one less for Napoleon: it 16 80 
much gained And what 1s the hfe of one man im 
comparison with the great result of the destruction 
of the tyrant?” 

« Have you accom} sd ay I ca was 
the reply, “not one : my mad to no boman 
heang Bat lenge God, the te of rartue, which unites 
the youth of Germany in the same lose of liberty, 
will give me successors After me wall come others; 
but not fom Saxony; the students of Leipme are 
dissolute and dishonourable; but hom Westphaha, 
where the mbabitants are well mformed, and very 
discontented: from the Hanse Towns, now umted to 


* How mugular the comadence between the ruasoning of the 
Torkuh sah i volume first and that of the young Sexon m 
‘volume fousth Author, 
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the empire; from Italy and Spain. Jn the end some 
one must succeed.” 

© Did you not,” eaid I, “ recoil at the thought of the 
grief you would occasion to your family ?’—“ Sir,” 
answered the youth, - ly cooslteresioas =a 

ive way before graqd interesta of country 
fe freedom. { know that I shall overwhelm with 
sorrow my mother and my sister. But what matter 
the tears of two women, when the deliverance of 
Germany is at stake? Napoleon dead, Germany 
reoovers her laws and her sovereigns; French domi- 
nation, «0 odious, is at an end; the Code Napoleon 
ceases to be the law of the people. All this must 
happen; for, if he be killed—and killed he must 
be by pereeverance---Bernadotte, so beloved by tho 
French, will be recalled from Sweden, and he will 
evacuate Germany; or the marshals will dispute among 
themselves, and we shall have ated the history 
of Alexander’s successors. In either case, German’ 
will be free and happy; for, while France is unite: 
Germany will be oppressed. Such was my design: 
no private consideration actuated me, and, till now, 
my secret remained untold to every mortal, J have 
no accomplices. I considered neither mother nor 
sister, nor relations, nor nobility, nor privi 
thought but of one object—the deliverance of Ger- 
many from the French yoke, which weipl still more 
heavy upon the unfortunate classes of society than 
upon those of elevated rank. To this grand idea I 
have sacrificed all Beyond thia I formed no wish, 
and even now have none: my blow has failed: I 
love life, but do not fear death, Were I desired to 
prepare for execution ia five minutes, it would be 
to me a matter of perfect indifference.” 

Such was the young man’s confession : I took down. 
his answers in German, and afterwards read them 
over to him both in German and French. But he 
had interested me deeply, and I resolved if possible, to 
save him, The Duke de Rovigo was easily persuaded 
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wvew bretepreighes I dud, and to aco the propriety of 
resenting the 28 insane, especial 

sediaturbatoes 1 the class to which he belonged. 
hus uncle beg minister to the king of Saxony— 
would be doubly both im themselves and 
am thew influenve Emperor has ance acknow - 
lodged the prudence of this conduct; for, spescng at 
St Helena of the attempts made on his hife, he says, 
“TI carefully concealed all I could.” Vuennes, 
therefore, according to my recommendation, became 
the Freon of La Sabla, where he remaimed til 
March, 1614, when he was berated, hasing first been 
transterred dung the wntcrval to the castle of Saumur. 
Thad not heard of hum for three years, when, after the 
restoration, ¥ hile at breakfast with my fawily, I was 
roused by an extraordina y upioar in the antechamber, 
and, before I could know the cause, found myself im 
the arms of a young man It was La Sabla, in an 
ecstusy of joy and grahtude on his beravon, and the 
aunval ot events which he had attempted to hasten 
by assasmnation He returmd to Saxony: I never 
saw him more, but may at well finh here the story 
of lng emgular destiny. 

Tn 1815, durin the Hundred Days, I learned, in 
Hamburg, ‘shere 1 thea resided, that, on the 5th of 
June, a violent explosion had been occasioned on the 
streets of Pans, by a quantity of folminating ulver, 
on the person of 2 young Saxon On reoerving this 
intelligence, I know not why, but La Sablasrresistibly 
occurred to my mind: it was he mdeed The 
following 1 the declaration of the police, then, as of 
old, serial Fouche, and » hich, w ith the exception 
of the concluding portion, seems enffiaently veracious. 
Bat, 1t may be proper to remark, that, if false, I am 
inchned to ascribe the maccuraci¢s of the document 
rather to the pohce than to Le Sehla :—“ During the 
sitting of the Chamber fact poeairrormgs about half 
past one o'clock, a di eaplonion was heerd, 
resembling » clap of thunder. ‘The following are the 

z 3 
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details :— A Saxon, about twenty-eight, [here 
a an evident rear ‘could ss more than 
twenty-three,] who was said to belong to a noble 
family, had m bus coat-pocket about four ounces ot 
falmmating aler. He had ordered iumeelf to be 


daiven to within a short of the palace of the 
Legulative Body, and iad soumedintely 
‘entered the hall, whenoe he departed soon after, and, 


ataome distance, while turning the corner of Rue 
St Bomngogne, his foot th ‘and he fell upon the 
packet of falannating powder. A violent detonation 
‘éneued, his ost core gage were fora, and his 
ma terribly mut lone of the pawen; 
Bear ham were tajured. In the condition be as 
conducted to the prefecture of police, and there exa- 
muned, and recogmsed as the Baron de La Sabla, who 
bad previously, some before, attempted to 
assassinate or poison the . Buch are the facts 
of ths now arrest. The ang is hus defence: — 
« He does not deny his former intentions against 
of Gerkany, Wo hat oppescton berg coed, 
» but that 0 
hatred a das ted The ‘robbery of se 
Congress, and espe presnve exacton 
Pruma towards’ Saxony, hat tughly exmsperated 
hun against the Prosuans; and when he heard of 
the Emperor's landing, and the prosperous issue of 
hus enterprize, he beheld in him the liberator of his 
too unhappy country, and resolved to render hun 
all poonble service.’ Hs attempt of former years 
asusted ium marvellously here, by introdacmg hum 
to much uny it information, of wheb he now 
proposed makang use. But for this 1t behoved to 
enter France, and, sddressng hrmeelt to M de 
Hardenherg, (Prussian minsstet,) he fergned to be 
more sealously than ever bent upon bis former 
dengn. M, de Hardenberg, after bestowing oo hm 
many praes, and giving him much encouragement to 
proceed, troduced bum to Marshal Blucher, whom 
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he requested to procure for M. de La Sabla the means 
of entering France. The marshal’s head-quartors 
were then at Namur; and his chief of ctaff, in 
delivering to M. de La Sable his passport, advised 
him to procare some falminating silver, and even 
mentioned a dealer in Namur by whom he could be 
supplied. To avoid suspicion, La Sabla purchased 
four ounces, Arriving at Paris, he communicated 
to the government, and particolarly to the minister 
of war, much important information on the force, 
designs, and resources of the allies, In thus serving 
France, he considered himself as most effectaally 
benefiting his country. To the war minister he also 
commanicated the circumstance of the fulminating 
wder, which, aa he declared on hi» examination, 
fe had not found a convenient Pies to dispose 
of ea fearing ome accident ye we packet at 
iis ings, had cont to carry it on his person. 
It 1s said, he also declared that he had commu- 
nicated, with proofs, to M. de Metternich, whom he 
saw at Viens, that M. de Stein, Prossinn mainister, 
had im to poison lus, minister 
of eee ad that M. de Metternich had appeared 
i it and alarmed at this conduct of M. de Stein, 
If these declarations are true, it must be confessed, 
that some members of the Prussian cabinet there 
employed diplomatic means of a nature sufficiently 
a ” 


‘ho conclusion of this docament is the portion to 
which Lallude in saying above, that any inacouraciex 
are to be charged rather the police, than a 
lying declaration omitted by La hia. In either 
case, however, it is very difficult to admit, without 
proof, assertions 20 atrocious, which nocuse #0 posi- 
ively M. de Hardeaborg of ing the ansassina- 
tion of Napoleon, and BL. de Stein of having equally 
encouraged La Sshla to poison M. de Mongelus. I 
decide nothing; only I consider it » duty to raise 
doubts concerning accusations of this uature against 
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two Prussian ministers, whom Prince Wittgenstein, 
a man of honour, in the most especial sense of the 
word, always mentioned to me in honourable terma, 
Is it not at least among the probable chances, that 
the crafty police of the Hundred Days bad thus 
recourse to one of its familiar means to cover with 
contempt, and draw indignation upon, its enemies ? 
‘These are questions, I repeat, which I propose, without 
venturing to solve them.* 

T had lef my family at Hamburg, where they 
continued during the winter of 1810-11. Davonst 
had succeeded to the military command of the new 
departments, Misery attained its height, for Dupas 
was regretted, One of the prinoe-marehal’s first acts, 
on arriving, ¥ aa to assemble the officers, and instract 
them to play the PY in private houses. Some were 
indignant, and advised Madame de Bourrienne to 
remain on her guard, But Davoust never forgave 
my free opinion of his abilities, expressed to Bons 
parte. Svon after my arrival in Paris, in the com- 
mencement of 1811, 1 recerved intelhgenre, from an 
excellent triend in Hamburg, that 1 would soon get 
a letter, intended to compromise me, Talleyrand, and 
Rapp. "This information I laid before the Duke de 
Rovigo. Three weeks had passed, and no letter came, 
Savary was inclined to believe the alarm a false one; 


© The relation above has called forth am angry reclamation, 
from Baron de aes Stack only pores she god Sik of 
Bournenne. ‘This feropblet 38 dated from Cappenberg, m 
‘Westphals, 17th Febsuary, 1880, and seems to atm at giving 
‘an ampresuon to the reader as xf our author bad invented the 
accusation, whale he merely quotes « public document. Boar 
niemne, om being sppled to, instant); stated hin wrllingness to 
add, 10 a note to a a dition, that he personal 
ha always excalpated l. de Stem. M. de uel, ty 
shews that La never spoke to him. ‘Thus merely proves, 
whet Bournenne had «apposed, the police report to be erzonecus ; 
but 0 far from reflecting veracity, the Prince de 
Metternich passes on his work a mented ewlogrum,— Tram 
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bat in s few days the letter did arrive. To whats 
degree of infamy may not men descend! ‘The letter 
‘was written by one whom I had known in Hamburg, 
whom I had obliged, and to whom I had given bread 
by employing him as a spy. After 2 long account of 
te infamous transaction, Abed be cians iy Lat 
en an; , ing it for me, Talleyrand, an: 

ie Ragland, he desired sixty thonand france 

to be remitted by return of courier, as payment for 
this affair. Happily this prociour document von- 
tained its own confatation, The transaction was laid 
in 1802, when I was not only not plenipotentiary, 
bot still secretary to the First Cons T copied and 
carried this credential to Rovigo. The duke went 
immediately to the Emperor, Scarcely had he entered, 
when the latter, advancing, said, “ Well, T learn fine 
doings of your Bourrienne, whom you are always 
defending!” Whence, the reader will ask, arose 
thia apostrophe ? from the simplest of all causes— 
a copy of the letter had been forwarded by the same 
post to the Emperor. Rovigo explained, and produced 
the documents. “ What , what horror!” 
exclaimed Napoleon: “Let the rascally writer be 
arrested and sent hither.” The order was promptly 
executed. What was the rewlt? No .ooner had the 
misoner arrived than he was examined. His con- 
fession declared, that the missive in question had been 
written by order, and to the dictation, of Marshal 
Davoust, and that he himeclf had received a small 
sum of money, as secretary's in the business. 
It came out farther, that the said letter, on being 
put into the post-office, had been designated by the 
marshal to the director of the “ black cabinet,” as 
‘oue to be opened, copied, re-sealed, and forwarded to 
its original address, and the copy transmitted to the 
Emperor! The miserable scribe was banished to 
Maneillea, of to the Island of Hieres, I forget which 5 
but the id criminal, who contrived and directed 
the whole, continued, as if nothing hed happened, 
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marebel of France, prince of the empire, and governor- 
general of the circle of the Hanse Towns. uch was 
the distributive justice awarded to the eubjects of the 
empire, 
have just eaid that Sevary, Duke of Rovigo, had 
replaced, a8 minister of spolice, Fonché, Duke of 
Otranto, but without telling how. It had by this 
time been discovered, that my apinion of the latter 
was well founded; and, when the former, as new 
minister, came to investigate the arcana of polices, 
counter-polices, eurveillances, and hierarchies of 
espionage, he discovered that 2ll these were but so 
Many scarecrows set up to frighten the Emperor. 
Mists Roush La acted much in the same way 25 
jeners do, who place effigies in cherry-treea, 
to scare the sparrows, and get all the fruit for them~ 
selves. Thanks to such artifices, the eagle had looked 
upon these with the same terror as the sparrow, But, 
at length, the Em having detected a corres 
pondence, which Fouché carried on with England, 
through the channel of Ouvrard, dismissed the mini- 
ster, with fewer pallistions certeioly than during the 
consulate, but still with a good deal of management. 
As to Ouvrard, he was arrested, and this was the last 
arrest effected by Savary, in his subordinate capacity ; 
for, immediately after, the Emperor, sending for him 
to St Cloud, placed in his hands the portfolio of 
eral pulice, If, in these circumstances, Savary 
known Fouché es 1 did, he would not have 
committed the egregious blunder of allowing him to 
remain for fifteen days afterwards in quiet possession 
of the hotel of the police. This wpace Fouché em- 
ployed in burning all his really useful pspers, instead 
Of arranging them as he bad pretended; so that, after 
hia classification of documents, Savary found himself 
utterly without guides, save such as hie predecessor 
chose to leave him, and to which it Id bave been 
extremely silly to have yielded implicit confidence. 
Fouché concealed all the nawes of those heroes of 
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his system, whom he honoured with the name of 
observators, and revealed only his spies, The former 

layed their part in the gilded drawing-room, in the 
Totals of ambassadors, and contrived to have a 
periodical infirmity towards waters, at all times 
when the great personages of dip! found the 
sxid waters necessary to set the stomach to rights, 
‘Thus Savary got acquainted with only the populace 
of Fouché’s subterranean subjects; and it must be 
acknowledged that the spies of Rovigo were far 
inferior ss genteel company to the myrmidons of him 
cof Otranto, But the absence of such gentlemen was 
fay more desirable than their best politeness; and, 
thoagh I will not venture to say that they were 
entirely banished from the saloon, they were, at least, 
far more rare under Savary, who simplified the 
whole system, and afforded something like a very 
respectable liberty. It is but justice to explain, that 
though he endeavoured to simplify the machinery of 
his administration, and insensibly to diminish every 
thing most vexatious therein, he wes not always the 
master; aud I here avow that, not without much 
‘impatience, I have reen, in his Memoirs, a voluntary 
assumption of responsibility, in several instances, 
when # single word would have cousigned the 
obnoxious facts to their true author. 

I continued in Paris to the month of May before 
returning to Germany for my family: during this 
period, the war in Spain and Portugal occapied all 
minds. The year 181} had commenced under auspices 
sufficiently favourable to the French arms, On 
Year’s Day, Suchet had carried Tortosa; and, almoet 
at the same time, we obtained im nt advantages 
in Portugal, where Oporto and Olivensa were taken 
by Girard, We gained also some other advantages, 


4s the captare of Pardaleras, andthe battle of Gebory, 
fought Duke of Dalmatia, But, in the begi 
Sr Marah the Dake ot 


of fortune changed. 
Belluno, notwihstanding the valour of hie troops, 
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could not fix her inconstaucy in the contest of 
pr oraaoe Heme from that hoor, ae French could 
Mavens hiweef'ras no longer the belofed child of 
viotory, aa under the walls of Vienna, and in the 
mountain defiles of Zurich, The combined forcea 
increased, and ours diminished daily. Nothing was 
spared ‘by England to ensure success in the struggle. 
0 lavished gold; her army paid well in return for 
every thing; and ovr troops, in order not to throw 
the inhabitants into the enemy's party, paid also for 
their provisions, though far from possessing the same 
resources. Bat all would not do; numerous partial 
insurrections broke out in different provinces, which 
rendered communications with France extremely 
difficult, and armed bands cut off our straggling and 
dispersed coldiers Shor: they were to a re 
ingiand enco supported this spirit; for 
otherwise the idea is not to be entertained for & 
moment, that Portugal could, for one day, have held 
out against France. But combat, a deadly season, 
priyatious, and misery had thinned the T'rench ranks, 
and repose had become doubly necessary where exer- 
tion had veased to be followed by results. Massena 
was recalled; for the state of hia health had rendered 
him physically incapable of the activity necessary for 
rowtbig the amy to a respectable atdtade, Te thas 
atate of things, Napoleon sent Bertrand into Iyria, 
instead of Marmont, who theu assumed Massena’s 
command in Portugal. The army he found in a 
wofal state of destitution and disorder; yet, by good 
and prudent measures, Marmont re-established affairs, 
and, in nS short time, placed neat at the his of 
thirty thousand well appointed i , with for 
pleoes of artillery; though he could assemble. but 
w horsemen, and these badly mounted. Matters 
were not greatly different in Spain; at first, succeas 
was ours throughout, but so dearly purchased, that 
the issue of the struggle might then ‘abmost have been 
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dicted When s people fight for ther indepen- 
fence, every day, every hous, every death, dhmunrshes 
the assadants, but awells and inypirits the rauhs of 
the patriots, "A regiment destroyed 1 replaced with 
drfficalty and delay, while a village burat, among an 
energetic population, arms she ihabitants of a bole 
province In yan did Soult and Suchet cover them- 
selves with glory, that glory, dyed im Spanish gore, 
was rendered fimtless Resistance had become, to 
all Spamards, x holy duty , and the assembling of the 
Cortes, in the Ie of Leon, gave connetency to their 
efforts” On this subject I remember » remark of 
Alfie, wnitten fifteen years before the precent war 
‘That author, throwmg a retrospect over the different 
uations of the Continent, says,—“ 1 behold mm the 
Spamards the only nation which yet possesses suffi- 
«ent energy to combet foreign rule” Certmnly, 
af I had then with Nepo! I would have 
ventured an honest artifice, which had often proved 
successful, by laying the book upon hia desk, open at 
the pemage. Sometumes, indeed, he paid no attention 
to the volame, but most usually the passage I bed 
selected caught his eye, and provohed a discussion on 
the analagous thoughts then dominant in his spirit 
Throughout the summer, there occurred nothing 
very decisive m the Pemineula Somutimes success, 
moatdearly bought, sometimes di feat, alw aysblood,— 
neverresults Some brilliant affairs still bore w rtness 
to the bravery of our troops, and the tilents of our 
generals Such were the battle of Albufera, and the 
takmg of Tanagona, by Suchet, while Welhn 
was forced to raise the mege of Badajoe These 
advantages were productive only of glory, thongh 
flatteung to Napoleon’s ot finally trramphing 
im the Pemasula But doubts began to prevail, even 
at Pans, for it was pretty well known, that the 
officral sstelberace wes not all gospel Duroc even 
confessed Ins illusions had fled! be cad, “ Good news 
from the Peninsulg were little lesa to be dreaded 
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than bad.” At the same time he assured me, that 
more than once the Emperor had expressed regret at 
seeing himself engaged in the war; but, becaute the 
English had taken part in it, no consideration could 
induce him to withdraw from the contest, 

It will perhaps be comidered a cingular fact, that 
Josephine, from ita hegioning, entertained a presen 
timent of evil regarding the Spanish war: her tact 
here was not for 2 moment deceived. Usually she 
meddled little with political affairs, chiefly because 
aware her doing eo would displease Napoleon, and 
because a natural levity of disposition carried her to 
ie rf lone thoughts ‘but such was the repens ef 

er instinct, if the expression may be w goo 
and evil, in reference to her husband, that she rarely, 
if ever, failed to appreciate Jastly the final issue of 
events as affecting his fortune. e herself told me, 
that, from the moment he expressed an intention to 

ive the crown of Spain to Joseph, a fearful fore- 

joding utruck upon her heart, which she could neither 
banist nor account for. I cannot tell whence arises 
that prophetic sense of futurity which does exist in 
some minds; but certain it is, that Josephine was 
endued with this feeling to an extent [ have never 
known in any other. To her the gift was » most 
unfortunate one; for experience had attached much 
implicit credence to the sentiment, that it rendered 
her unhappy both in the present and for the future. 

T taw the Empress pretty frequent! at Malmaison, 
Daros having me that the Emperor would 
take my visita in good part. Yet I know not what 
he must have thought of our conversations; for, 
truly, his first friend and bis first wife were excusable, 
even if they did not always commend him in their 
interchange of grievances. Althongh more than a 
year had paseed since the separation, sorrow wes ever 
new in Josephine’s heart, for thing contributed. 
to augment it. “ Think, my friend,” she would often. 
say, “of all the tortures I must have endured since 
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that fatal day; I cannot conceive how I have not 
sunk under them, Can you imagine greater bitter. 
ness than for me every where to seo descriptions of 
fétes for Aig marriage! And the first time he came 
to see me, after having wedded another,—what an 
interview! How many tears did it cause me to shed! 
Still, the days when he comes here are, to me, days 
of suffering, for he never takes the trouble to hnmour 
my feelings, or, if you will, weaknesses, With what 
cruelty does he converse about the child he is fo 
have! You can understand, Bourrienne, how all that 
afflicts me. Far better be exiled a thousand leagues 
from hence! Yot,” (asif her kindly heart reproached 
her,) “ yet some friends haye remained faithful to 
me: those are now my: only consolation.” She really 
yaa very uabapp and I had no comfort to give, save 
to mingle my mentations with hers, Such, how~ 
ever, waa still the empire of dress over Josephine, 
that, after weeping for a quarter of an hour, her tears 
were forgotten to give audience to some fashionable 
milliner, At the aspect of a bonnet, Josephine be- 
came a mere woman, One day I recollect taking 
advantage of a moment of calm, obtained by a display 
of some brilliant gewgaws, and could not refrain 
felicitations on the happy influence which these still 
exercised over her. “ My friend,” was her 





might have added,—and an occupati 
be no exaggeration to say, that if, from Josephiae’s 
existence, had been retrenched the time pasted in 
tears and the toilette, its duration would have been 
considerably diminished.* 


‘© Bourrienne here, as elsewhere, does not appesr, in one 
erpect ta have apprecisted with fechng the character of Jose 
phaoe,—mere frivolity, ax he pretends, did not form oue of ity 
‘constituents. In the present case, ber own remark, that diew 
fad become « hatitade, sbewa w fer better Koowledge of the 
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Another of my old friends, whom I met at Paris, 
was Murat, He had come to offer his congratulations 
‘on the expected increase of the imperial family, and 
the news of his presence in the capital had not reached 
me, when, one morning about vine o’clock, while paas- 
ing along one of the alleys in the Champs-Elysées, he 
accosted me before I recognized him, He was alone, 
and dressed in a long hine surtout, We were exactly 
‘opposite the palace of his sister-in-law, the Princess 
Borghese, “Holo, Bourriemne! my fellow, 
how ere you ?” said Joachim, for we had been on the 
Dest understanding ; and he, to do him justice, never 
played the king, aave with bis attendants, wnd those 
who had koown him oaly ass sovereign. After 
exchange of greeting, he asked, “ But do tell me whet 
are you about now?” I recounted how I had been 
tricked by Bonaparte ip reference to Hamburg. 
‘Imagination still portrays the noble and snimated 
countenance of the King of Naples, when, on my 

acoosting him with sire, and majesty, he rej |, wit 

indignant frankness, “ Pshaw ! my dear Bourrienne; 
prithee, no more of that; are we not always old 
comrades!” Then contiouiug, almost in the game 
tone, “ So the Emperor has been unjust towards you! 
and to whom is he not unjust? His displeasure is 
more to be valued than hia favour, 80 dearly does he 
make one pay for the latter! He says he made us 
kings! but did we not make him Emperor? Look 
you, my friend, to you, whom { have long known, I 
can ‘repeat my confession of faith: my sword, my 
blood, my life, are the Emperor's; let him but say 
the word, J am in the field to combat his, or the 
enemies of France: there I am no longer s king; { 
become, as of old, s marshal of the empire; but let 





rumen heart, A sete grief, oo far from interrupting habit, 
wt it them in the act, though the conscionness of pleasure 
may have ceased for ever. — Translator. 
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him not me beyond this. At Naples 1 will be 
King ‘of Naples, and pr not to sacrifice, to his 
false calculations, the life, the wellbeing, the interests 
of my subjects. And let him not think to treat me 
ag he treated Louis! for I am ready, if needs must, 
to defend, against himself, ghe rights of the people 
whom he called me to govern. Am I then ouly an 
advanced-guard king?” This last phrase seemed 
peculiarly appropriate in the mouth of him whose 
fiery valour bad ever placed him in the van of our 
armies, to whom, in fact, had always been confided 
the command of the advauce, aud very happily 
expreased the situation of the soldier and the monarch. 
ring even this our first conversation, he did not 
conceal from me that the greatest of his grievances 
arose from the Emperor's having placed him in 
advance, and afterwards denerted him. “ When I 
arrived at Naples,” resamed he, “1 was told th 
intended to assassinate me, How did Lact? I 
my entrance into Naples alone, in broad day, in an 
open carriage, aud would have preferred being assas- 
sinated the first hour to living in constant apprebension 
of such afate. immediately undertook an expedition 
against Iechia.* It was successful; I attempted 
suother against Sicily, and should also have succeeded, 
1 am certain, bad the Emperor, according to promise, 
sent round the Toulon fleet, to second my operations ; 
bat he issued contrary orders: he wished to play 
Mazarin to my adventurous Duke of Guise. At 
present, I see clearly his aim, Since be bas got s 
eon, on whom he has conferred the title of King of 
Rome, he contemplates in his after plans to render 
the crown of Naples a deposit on my head. He looks 
upon Naples only as a future annexation to the 
kingdom of Rome, in which I perceive it to be hia 
intention to ingulf the whole of aly : but let him 


© A smull island in the Bey of Naples, within view of the 
palace, and then in possession af the Eoghsh.— Zranslator, 
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not drive me to extremities, for I will mar the scheme, 
or periah sword in hand.” Murat was right in his 
suticipations, but I had the pradence not to tell him 
so, It was the Continental System, however, not the 
apprebensions, which the fioal schism— 
whi .d the ange of Murat from the Empe- 
Tor’s, and constrained the new King of Naples to seek 
allies among princes xt war with mee. Diflerent 
judgments have been pronounced upon this coudact : 
Teom them 0] Sige) Whe Maral of the Empire was 
wrong~but i right. 

‘About eight days previous to this interview, the 
sherished wish of Napoleon’s ambition had been 
sd. He had ason of his own, an heir of his 

name, of his power, and of his crown, Here I must 
state, because true, that the reports then 
abroad respecting e birth of the King of ey 
were utterly and without foundation, My friend 
Corvisart, who never for an instant quitted Maria 
Louisa during her long and painful labour, left me in 
‘no doubt on thie subject, and it is just as true that 
the young princes who was held over the baptismal 
font by the Emperor of Austria, was the son of Napo- 

and Maria Louiss, as it was false that Napoleon 
was the father of Hortense’s eldest son. It in also 
1 fact, for my sensibilities, torn as they then were, 
cannot render me unjust, that the birth of this infant 
heir to the imperial throne, was bailed with universal 
enthusiasm, Never had child beheld the Hight under 
cireumstances promising greater - In fact, from 
the birth of bis son to ES of ainvortnee beyond 
the Moskwa, the Emperor was in the zenith of his 
power, The empire, embracing under this denomi- 
nation all the states possessed by the imperial family, 
exclusive of the ill-assured throne of Spain, contained 

seven millions of inhabitants. 

the mean time, the venerable old man, whose 
capital (the ancient abode of the Csesars) bad been 
gifted to an infant successor, remained till at Savona, 
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where he lived in the greatest simplicity. No accom- 
modation bad been brought about. It hes even been 
corte’ bed Raylene best authority, iat the million 
inflicted by Nay upon the Pope for his expen- 
ditare war refased. ‘To conceal thinrefasal, the meney 
was regularly sent, and Cesar Bertbier, who had 
charge of the household, took care that the sum 


uniform): disappeared in the mar ent of an esta 
blishment for the Pope, which had been forced on his 
Holiness. Truly the thunders of the Vatican were 
not much dreaded at this era; nevertheless, precau- 
tions were multiplied to lay asleep remembrance of 
the excommunication; but in vain, and the Pope 
began to have a party. These dissensions between 
the throne and the church luced a vague unensi~ 
ness, to which, though not. 8, it was desirable 
to put a termination. Napoleon deputed the arch- 
bishops of Nantes, Bourges, Treves, and Toura, to 
accomplish some arrangement, who also failed, A 
second depatation was not more successful; for the 
Pope would listen to nothing short of restoration to 
Rome, with all hie spiritual and temporal rights, 
Such restitution lay entirely beyoud the verge of 
Napoleon's ideas of concession, t Cardinal Fesch 
even bad joined the Pope’s party, is w fact which I 
can. 6; bat not so the following anecdote, 
which I only report. One day the Em) 
discussing with the Cardinal the subject of the Pope's 
recusancy; the latter made some remarks which put 
the former in a passion, and, calling both his uncle 
and the holy father two old fools, he added, “The 
Pope ia an obstinate old fellow, and will listen to 
nothing! No, most aseuredly, I shall not permit his 
return to Rome!” —“ He refuses to remain at Savone.” 
—*Eb, well ! where does he suppose I mean to send 
him then ?”—“ To heaven most likely,” added the 
Cardinal, with great coolness, 

‘These discussions continued throughout the whole 
wummer of 1511, At length Napoleon bethought 
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himself of calling a council, which, after the six or 
seven hundred already held since the first ogee of 
church, he innagined might devise some plan of 
reatoring her to pesce. This council assembled at 
Paris, @ attendance of Italian bishops was nume- 
rous. The great object of dispute lay in the discuesion 
of the temporalities apart from the spiritual ooncerns 
of the church. To thie the Pope would never agree. 
Tt was hoped a council would get on without his 
Holiness, However well di towards this sepa- 
ration a number of prelates, chiefly from Italy, might 
be, the influence of the church was still too strong 
in’ the council, and ceitain members, both bishops 
and archbishops, being convicted of sending secret 
instructions to Savona, those of Ghent, Trores, 
Tournay, and Toulouse, were superseded in their 
‘sea, and confined in the castle of Vincenves, The 
Emperor finally resolved to dissolve the council, and, 
ing dome act aguinst his supreme authority, caused, 
each member ely to sign a declaration, that the 
itions relative to ition by the Emperor 
of the temporalities, were contormable to the hee id 
of the church. Iv these individual declarations the 
membera were unanimous, though, when assembled 
in council, their opinions had Leen divided on the 
very points which they afterwards signed, doubtless 
for accommodation 
Subsequently, Napoleon, before setting out for 
Germany, ia the commencement of 1812, transferred 
the Pope to Fontaiubleau, under the friendly care of 
Denon, our amiable fellow traveller in Two 
motives induced this change of residence, —fear of 
disturbances in Italy while his Holiness remained 80 
near, and ehension that the English in the Bay 
of Genoa might make a dash and rescue the venerabl 
captive. There was delicacy, however, in placing 
near his person one of Denon’s accomplishments, 
character, aud disposition, “ The Pope,” I use 
Denon’s own words, “ conceived great friendship for 
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me, always adirened me, my son and delighted in 
conversing on our ti ion, One 

he asked ‘ne for my book: as you know, all is not 
quite orthodox therein, 1 hesitated; but he imisted, 
After having finished the perusal, the holy father 
eaid it had interested him very much, and J endea- 
‘voured to gloss over the objectionable points relative 
to the Mosaic account of the creation. ¢ It is all one, 
my son,’ he repeated on several occasions, ‘it is quite 
the same; all that ia extremely carious; in trath, I 
did not know it before’ Then,” pursued Denon, 
“I thought I might venture to tell his Holiness the 
cause of my hesitation, and that he had formerly 
excommanicated both the work and ite author. 
‘«Excommunicated thee, my som!’ returned the Pope, 
with the most touchi «have I excom 
municated. thee ? I am very sory! I am 
sure I never intended todo so.’” Denon assured me, 
that he was greatly touched by the virtues and resig- 
nation of the Holy Father; who, notwithstanding, 
would sooner have become a martyr than yield the 
temporal aovereiguty of Rome, Of this he considered 
himself as depositary; and resolved it should never 
had vexigaed the trust voluntarily, 

p in the grand expedition in which 
he was speedily to be mvolved, Napoleon, accom- 
panied by Maria Louisa, whe ex, a desire to 
see her father, set out for len, on the 9th of 
May, 1812, 
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From the moath of March, 1811, suspicions of an 
Approeching war with Raia began fo be entertained; 
and in October, on return an excursion to 
Holland, upon which he had set out, soon after the 
birth of the King of Rome, Napoleon perceived that 
such @ rupture ad become inevitable, In vain he 
sent Lauriston, in quality of ambassador, to 
Caulai ‘who would no longer remain at St 
Petersburg. Nothing could be done with a cabinet 
whoge metsures were sis Tho measures, t00, 

" enlightened by the information con- 
veyed from time to time by Creruischelf, sidede- 
camp to the Emperor Alexander, who, on various 
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pretexts for carrying compliments from, and answers 
to, his master, contrived to be almost contit on 
the road between Paris and St Petersburg; so that, 
in the space of four years, it was calculated he thus 
trave led Surty Sroassnd niles, and during all that 
time, een engaged im the deepest mysteries of 
eapiounge. His object, indeed, was not unknown. 
Tho Emperor treated him with all apparent con- 
fidence; and the police, under Savary, unde 

him to » considerable extent, by doubly corrupted 
informers; but in the month of April, 1812, it became 
too evident that he had obtamed real and valuable 
information, from one Michel, a functionary in the 
war-office. This unfortanate wretch was condemued 
to death. The motives which moved the Russians 
to war were numerous, but all springing from one 
graud source, the ambitious aggressions of Bonaparte, 
in adding to his empire state after state, to the very 
borders of Russia, The Hanse Towns, and the right 
bank of the Elbe, formed into imperial departments, 
we have awakened into active resolution this 
slumbering jealousy. The seizure ot Oldenburg, 
belonging to Alexander's brother-in-law ;* the inva- 
sion of Pomerania; end the operations in Poland, 
followed the conviction, or tended to enforce it, that, 
if Rusia wished to prevent the mighty wave, thus 
rolling on northward over Europe, from overwhelm- 
ing her own estates, she munt meet and repel it with 
an armed bulwark. 


+ The Duke of Oldenburg was not the bnother-in-law of 
the Empevon Alexander, but hi uncle. If that prince, unstead 
of going to St Peteteburg, had sojourned at Hlamburg, this 
error would not have oorurred: he mght then, hke several 
other princes at Germany, have danced in the saloon of M. de 
Bouricnne, and transacted busnes with the lattes in hus 
tabmet.' ‘Such 1» the only errur of magmtude which Baron 
Stein hes detected am Boarnenne ; and such are the terms 
mm which, 10 hus angry pamphlet, he crows over a mistake af 4 
German pare! gives additonal yelue to the orginal, 
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Napoleon, on his part, prepared for the gigantic 

enterprise, on a scale so immense, that the conquest 
of the world might well have seemed in prospective. 
From the of March, 1813, the Emperor held 
at his di almost the entire military force of 
Europe. It was astonish'ng to behold the union of 
nations, languages, menners, religions, and diverse 
Interests ready fo fight for angle 





the calculations of resson. Towards the Niemen, ag 
i that sver bad booue the sole centre of ll seton, 


men, horses, carriages, of every 
description, were ere keced Born al from all points 0 the Euro- 
pean continent. The army of Napoleon was not 
gemposed solely of Freneb, nor of those troope drawn 
pears ‘rabjected to her immediate influence, 
Italy, Switzerland, and the Confederation, 

Nether Prussia nor Austria possessed the courege, 
or rather ‘could claim the power, of remaining neutral; 
the fonaer ae wepeled ¢ 8 contingent of fifteen thousand 
leneral Yorck, and Austria an army 

of thirty thousand troops, commanded by Prince 
Schwartenberg, who nevertheless retained bis station 
of ambaseador to the French imperial court, or rather 
hhead-quarters. As if victory had been already secure, 
aang his on this occasion, for the first time, placed 
am own prepsrations for the camy some 
cf those eplendid articles which had sorred tellecuate 
iw coronation, and which u ere now intended to well 
pli entry into the most ancient 
afterwards became of these 
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So earl February, a4 Sf allian 
early as Fel , 1812, a treaty iance, 
offensive Tod defensive, had been concluded with 
Prassia, in retest which cock ot the contracts ting 

owers guaranteed reciprocally the integrity of their 
vates, ‘and by implication those of Tukey, then at 
war with Russia; a similar treaty was concluded 
with Austria, towards the end of the same month ; 
and the confederation renewed between France and 
Switserlaod, 

Bat, wigle public attention, the hopos and wishes 
of all'our generals, and the fears of all wise men, 
were directed towards Russia, the war in Spain was 
suffered to languish or become daily more unfor- 
tunate, Officera most sistiageeket in the art of war 
regarded it as a di sent to or retained in 
the Peninsula. No foresight, therefore, was 
required to predict period when our 60] 
would be forced to repass the ees, The enemy 
had every where assumed the offensive: he had sixty 
thousand men, while we had scaroely one half of that 
nomber; farther, our troops were scattered, separated 
into sraall divisions, and ing different impulses ; 
for, though Joseph had returned to Madrid, 
of our generals considered himself as under bi i. 
‘The enemy was abundantly supplied with provisions, 
while we, objects of national hate, were in want of 
every thing, our soldiers having no other resource but 

illage, which neceasarily their difficulties 
for the future. Already Cindad-Rodrigo and 
Badajox fallen into the hands of the English, I can 
assert, also, that however trath might sometimes be 
concesled from the Emperor, the disastrous situation 
of Spanish affairs was laid before him, in the 
spring of 1812, previous to bis departure for Dresden 

‘he period of his-sbode in that capital has frequently 





been antamed as the era of Napoleon's greatest glory : 
not so; but it was certainly the most imposing 
Tn the on 


exhibition of the imperial splendour. 
palace, indeed, was a hall of kinge, aa at the Tuileries 
a hall of princes and ‘But to any one who 


would ‘scrutinise the seatiments which bad thus 
transformed monarchs into the courtiers of 2 soldier 


of the French Republic, it ared evident, that 
lage possessed 





what assem! in brilliancy was 
wanting in solidity. 

From Dresden the Es returned to Paris, while 
the Emperor speeded to Smolensk. But, 


before commencing his grand operations on the Niemen 
aud the Volga, he Dantzic on his way, where 
my friend Rapp commanded, and from whom I after- 
wards received the following narrative of this inter- 
esting visit:—“On quitting Dresden,” said Rapp, 
“the Emperor came to Dantzic. 1 reckoned on @ 
dressing,” such was Rapp’s jon; “for, to speak 
truly, I had treated very cavalierly both his custom- 
houre and his officera; E had even put in limbo one 
of the directora, who bad ventured on refractory 
airs with me. He knew, likewise, that I had not 
been over scrupulous with English merchandise and 
colonial produce, Indeed, I saw people so miserable, 
that I had not the heart to be severe. In addition 
to all this, I had made pretty free with the Russian 
expedition in one of my reporte. [These beasts of 
Russians will soon know at much as we,” Rapp used, 
long before, to say to me; “every time our people go 
to war with them, we teach them how to best us.”) 
Tn the commencement of 1812,” continued my infor- 
mant, “I wrote to the Emperor thus:—‘if your 
majesty experience reverse, be assured the Rus- 
sians and Germana will rise en masse, to shake off the 
yoke : it will be a crusade : all your allies will abandon 
you. The King of Bavaria, upon whom you confide 
0 much, will join the ooalition. I except only the 
King of Saxony; he, perhaps, would remain fail 
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to you; but his subjects will force him to make 
common cause with your enemies’ 

“The King of Naples, intrusted with the command 
of the cavalry of the army,” contianed Rapp, “had 
preceded the Emperor, aud appeared to me to view 
not more favourably than J the issue of the campaign 
abont to be commenced. “Murat was, besides, very 
much dissatisfied that ho had not been asked to 
Dresden: he told me he felt more ashamed of bein; 
a king, such as he was, than if reduced to a simpl 
captain of grenadiers,” " Here I interrupted Rapp to 

him of my former conversation with Murat, in 
our singular interview in the Champs-Elyvées. “Ah, 
ah!” resumed Rapp, “ Murat, all brave as he wan,* 
had no more pluck in the Emperor's presence thun 4 
chicken in a rainy day. As & proof,—when N 
Jeon arrived, Murat and I were the first to recaive 
Being much fatigued, after putting a few 
qecstone to me on Dantzic, he dismissed us imme. 
iiately ; but, in a little time, sent for me alone. When 
he had finished dressing, the first thing he spoke to 
me about was the ‘lance lately concluded with 
Prussia and Austria. I, who governed in the country 
of one these powers, could not, for my soul, forbear 
telling him, that, aa allies, we did infinite mischief, 
us evidently appeared from the complaints which 1 
daily received on the conduct pursued by our troops. 
‘The Emperor tossed his heed, as you know was hi 
practice when not in the very best of humours, 
After a short interval of silence, and laying aside hix 
thee-thoving, he replied; ‘Monsieur le General, all 
this is but a torrent, which must be allowed to roll 
past; it will not contione: we must first know if 
Alexander ia decidedly for war? Then, changing 
tatirely the subject of conversation, be asked, ‘ Have 


Wet! fo, this convertion tsk, place fier the wnond 
eration, when Murat, Ney, and ‘were no more.— 
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ot observed something extraordinary in Murat ? 
‘or my part, I find him changed, Is he ill?” 
answered I, ie not ill, bat in low 
spirits’ —* In low spirits! and wherefore? Is be not 
satisfied with being a king ?’—‘ Sire, Murat says he 
ig not one.’ —* It is his own fault! Why is he x New 
politan ? why is he not x Frenchman?” When he is 
in his own kingdom, he does nothing but blunder: 
he favours the commerce of England, and that I will 
not permit’ Now, thought I, comes my turn; but 
it was a false alarm ; there the conversation dropped; 
and, when sbout to take my leave, he said, in the 
Kindest manner, ‘Rapp, you sup with me this evening’ 
‘At supper were Murat and ier, who had also 
‘een invited. Before seating ourselves at table, our 
conversation ran upon the war with Russia; and, as 
Thad in my room a bust of the Queen of Prussia, the 
Ewperor made some reproschful observations on the 
circumstance ; to these T replied, by remarking, that 
he himself had just told me of Prussia being one of his 
allies. On the morrow he visited the town, received 
the civil end military authorities, and invited us again 
to aup with him. ‘This second supper was a dull 
affair at firet, for the Emperor kept rilence; and 
know that not one present, not even Murat, dared to 
take the first word, At length he opened, by a question 
to me,—‘ How far from Cadiz to tzic?” I replied, 
without mincing the matter, ‘Sire, too far.’ en 
no more the familiar thee and thou. ‘Monsieur le 
General, I understand you ; but, in a few months, the 
Aistance will be still greater’ —‘ So much the worse, 
sire” Here there was another interval of silence; 
neither Murat nor Berthier, whom the Emperor 
examined with thai ing glance which you know 
he has, answered a word, and he again took up the 
‘conversation, but without addressing any one of us in 
psrticalar ; saying, in a grave, and rather low tone of 
voice, ‘Gentlemen, I see clearly that you have no 
great taste for campaigning. The King of Naples is 
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reluctant to quit the fine climaste of bis own kingdom; 
Berthier the chase on his estate of Grosbois ; 

impatient to inhabit, his house in Paris.’ 
To this right, left, and front stroke-—would you 
believe it P—neither Murat nor Berthier had a single 
reply to give—and the ball-came again to my foot. I 
answered, quite frankly, ‘that it was very true.’ Lo and 
behold} the very same evening, when we were alone, 
Murat and Berthier complimented me on my honest 
freedom, and on the thousand and one reasona there 
were for epeaking aa Ihad done, ‘Truly, gentlemen, 
replied I, ‘since you so heartily aj rove of what 1 did, 
why not do as such? and why leave me to say my 
say alone?’ You cannot conceive the air of confusion 
which both presented on this address; and Murat, 
even more Berthier, though his position was 
very different. Why, my God! why did he not listen 
tome!” Rapp was here strongly aflected: but, though 
he disapproved of Bonaparte’s ambition to Bonaparte 
himself, he shed tears over the fallen Napoleon in 
presence of Louis XVITL 
‘Tho nogotiations, commenced while it was wished 
to seem desirous of ayoiding war, resembled those 
oratorical flourishes which only pat off for a little 
what it was intended to say. The two emperors 
were alike eager for war; the one, to consolidate his 
power; the other, to rescue himeelf from a yoke of 
jnsapportable burdens, which differed little from 
vi No accommodation, then, was possible. 
Napoleon desired, and foresaw the war; and when 
Creruischeff took leave, the latter said, the best 
news he could carry to his master would be, that the 
French conscription bed not been called out. Two 
owers alone of all the Continent were not involved 
in the vortex of N ’s ambition, — Turkey and 
Sweden. Upon both these neighbours of his enemy, 
Napoleon bed turned his regarda. With the latter 
hie exertions had been vain ; and, # rh the Grand 
Seignior was then actually ot war with Russia, not 
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only were no serous taken to prevent Torkey 
from concluding peace, but no care was evinced to 
remove or oppose the prejadives with which our 
enemies had inspired the Ottoman Porte ‘The divgu 
had been uaded, that, should amie m the 
struggle, France would pyrchase peace at the expense 
of Tarkey, as she had done m 1797, 10 the case of 
Austria and Venice The past yustined this suppo- 
sition While the war, termonated by the treaty of 
‘Tilsit, raged, France bad made common cause wath 
the Turks, but abandoned them, when peace had 
rendered ther alhance no longer needful The 
Grand Seignior thus mustrustful of the policy of France, 
held himself on his guard, and And: eosss, despatched 
to Constantinople, was heard with Little favour No 
confidence was attached to Napoleon’s advances, 
they succeeded too abruptly, to years of forgetfulness 
and neglect 

The Russians, on therr side, opened negotiations 
they made such concesmons aa were judged neces- 
sary, and which they intended to resume on the first 
favourable occasion By this treaty, concluded at 
Bucharest, the sobsequent embarrassments of Napo- 
leon were greatly augmented, the more so, that he 
had not prepared for such a rewlt The left of the 
Rusnan army, thus secured by the neutrality of 
Turkey, was reinforced if the army of Bagration, 
which, returning from Moldsyie, tooh up a position 
on the nght of the Beresima, and destroyed the last 
hopes of saving the wretch of the French army, then 

fuced one half Ou the other hand, st 1» not easy 
to comprehend how the Turks allowed to escape 
the best, and m all probability the inst, oppo. tamty 
they wil ever have of arenging thenr quarrel with 

passa 

Tn the north, agam, Russia muntamed a conmder- 
able body of troops m Finland, to support her 
occupation of that province, seized, as we have seen, 
at the period of the internew of Erfurth, It was of 
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the utmost amportance that these should be retaned 
1n their pouttion, or even augmented Napoleon, 
therefore, represented to Bernadotte, that now way 
sure opportumty of recovering Finland, and of 
ttaching, by this acceptable conquest, bis new sub- 
Jects. hes mghus alliance with Sw eden, 
not only would hrs enemy have been unable to with- 
draw his troops, but would have been ol to 
acreage them, 1n order to protect Finland, and even 
to cover St Petersburz. But how was this important 
affan conducted? In the mouth of January, 1812, 
Daveust seized upon Swedish Pomerania, without 
any declaration of war, and without apparent motive 
Upon this, Bernadotte, as alzeady eaplamed, adopted 
the part that mmght have been eapected, repelled the 
offers of Napoleon, and prepared for w hat mght follow. 
On hns aide, the Emperor Alexander, desous of se- 
curing the advantages of which this alhance would 
have deprived lum, had an interview with the Crown 
Prince, at Abo, on the 26th August, 1812 Iknow 
that the Emperor of Russia came under a promise 
to Bernadotte, to protect him, at all events, from the 
fate of the new dynasties, to guarautee hi position, 
and to obtain for him Norway, as 4 compensation 
tor Finland He even went vo fai, a» to give him 
to understand, that be might succeed Napoleon,—a 
circamstance of which I shall 5} hereafter These 
promises produced ther full effect: Beraadotte 
adopted all the propositions of Alexander, and, 
thenceforth, made common cause against him who 
was justly styled the common enemy, giv mg the mgnal 
for ‘that general defection, which an odiouy and 
tyrannical supremacy bad long provoked 

A question, reapecting power, which natu- 
rally occurs here, 18, “ Did Bonsparte, before setung 
out for the last campaign of Russia, mtend to restore 
Poland to her mdependence?” Bonapaite, as em- 
peror, never entertamed fully, and with a resoluhon 
to reahze, the idea of re-establishing the ancient 
kmgdom of Poland. but Bonaparte, commander-in- 








92 
cluef of the army of , had at heart to avenge 


the tnple ition. unfortunate a 
Many sition ceuremanons have T bald 


Poland, and the death of Sulkowsku In hke man- 
ner, at the commencement of the consulate, his lan- 
was, “ France yet feels the humbation of 
ring contemplated, with cowardly tumdity, the 
destruction of a kingdom euch as Poland The Poles 
have always been the alhes of France, to me belongs 
the night to avenge them, Never will there be a 
secure peace in Europe, till that ancient kingdom be 
eatzbbubed on ita former basis, and in ite 2mtegrity, 
Patience! sf i hye twenty years, I shall perbaps force 
Ravers, Prussia, and Austra, to restore the provinces 
which they have divided among them, Their policy 
‘was odious, infamous, and oppreasive” Doubtless the 
First Consul then spoke as he thought Then he 
ited, above most toes, fe fall on this salyact, 
e everung, when the Isbours of the 
gave bim time to lanch forth into gigantic revenes 
oa the future He was then m the habit of dicta- 
to me notes for the Momteur, many of which, 
mithont mgnature, or offical ebtracter, in the 
0 expression umpress sity 
emuvated from Bouaparte alone, Some of them were 
so httle measured, he tore them next mormng, 
laughing at the petty fury of the mght before . others 
I took upon me to detarn, gargming, both good anc 
bad reasons for so doing ' He would then read the 
note m dispute, approve of my conduct, but generally 
added, “ It 14 not the less true, however, that, wit) 
an independent kmgdom of Poland, and one hundred 
and fifty thousand duposable men in the east of 
France, I should always be master of Rusma, Prussia, 
and Austna” But, subsequently, how did he act, or 
rather, what was his power of acting? Napoleon had, 
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indeed, made war upon and jushed the three 
powers who bad rumed ‘and setzed Poland; but 
separately ; or, at least, he had never conquered all 
three at once. In 1805, he fought Austra and 
Rassia, but Prussia remasmed neutral; m 1606, his 
opponents were Prusma ang Russ, Austria standing 
apart; 1m 1809, Austria was solely engaged, while 
asaa and Prowa looked on, or rather were his 
allies; and finally, m 1812, Russa was to enter the 
contest, w bile Praasis and Austria were allie Thos 
be never found bimeelf completely dwengaged, even 
af mclmed to Pobsh emnanepation, tn fe upon 
thia last ocramon, when Napoleon reached Poland, 
the Diet of Warsaw proclaimed the kingdom tree and 
independent The address presented to the Emperor 
‘on these points was coldly recerved. Doubt and m- 
eae fi pat expressly a bw ys and ad 
euated the epnit of a generous and brave le, 
who chad Tooked a iware fee hm «rev 
national ewistence. In 5 leon 
would have found the means of succeeding m the 
gant enterprize which his ambition had created 
in marchmg upon Moscow, be would thus have pro- 


tected his rear and and there would have 
necured that retreat which subsequent reverse ren~ 
dered but too needful, Ts d’s removal from 


the management of fe proved unfriendly 
te in cus of the Bole “Aube aoment of 

artore, 1% Emperor had been on the 

nt of recalling his former muster, whose en- 

shtened views and great knowledge of European 
poly woald have imdoced kim to support the 
regenerauon of Poland. Intrigue prevuled for a tle 
Tonget ; Talleyrand at a distance; Meret 
‘Was retained as negotiator, xf any thing were to be 
done ; and the Abbe de Pradt, imperial almoner, was 
nominated ambassador to Warsaw. This man, great 
chancellor of the Legion of Honour at the Restors- 
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tion, has only become celebrated after he had become 
m 


othing, 

From Dantsio, the Emperor led his army forward 
to Smolensk, crossing the Niemen on the 24th of 
June. But into the details of « campaign known to 
all the world, [, as usual, enter not, especially as the 
reader can here be referred to the excellent work of 
Count de Segur. The first affair of imy ce, 
Smolensk, had not all the success expected, Napoleon 
someed Janie of not having cut te sires of the 
enemy, by intercepting their retreat beyond the river, 
after the aeeian ions had been beaten under the 
walls of the city. iis error, however, allowing it 
to be one, could have but little influence on the 
result of the campaign. Still victory was ours; but, 
at the same time, we lost the battle of Salamanca, 
and Wellington entered Madrid. 

‘The character of Bonaparte presents the moat 
inexplicable conteasts; though the most obstinate of 
mortals, no man ever more easily allowed himself to 
be led away by the charm of illusions; in many 
respects, to desire, and to believe, were with him 
one and the same act. And never had he been more 
under the empire of illusion, than during the early 
Yast of the campaign of Morcow. |The easy 
of his troops, the buraing of towns and on 
their approach, onght to have prepared im for a 
Parthian warfare, where retreat, drawing bim into the 
heart of the country, was only preparatory to ren 
dering the advance more All wise yuen, too, 
before those disasters which marked the most terrible 
of retreats ed ae , Were unanimous as 
to the propriety of ling the winter of 1812-13 
in Poland, thors tocatablish, thongh only provision- 
ally, a grand nursery for the mighty enterprize of the 
following opring. Bat the ilosiese of an impatient 
ambition urged bim on, and his ear was deaf to every 
other sound save * Forward!” Another illusion, 
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jastafied perhay the was the beltef that 
‘lexander, pra gin that "be should behold the 
van of the’ French oolamns on the Ruswan tert _ 
would propose conditions e At , the 
poramg of cow revealed te Napoleon thet 1 was 
awar to the death; and he who been hitherto 
accustomed to receive propositions fiom vanquished 
enemies, now for the first time found bis own rejected, 
‘The Emperor Aleaander would not even hear of 
negotiations. The prolonged stay at Moscow cannot 
teoeplained on any other pensive: than a delusive 
hope that the Russian cabmet would alter sts resolu- 
tion and treat for peace Ae to the regulations, dictated 
from the ancient capital of Muscovy, touching the 
Come Theatre of Pans, these were just a petty 
contrivance of bis policy, in order to put a deception 
upon the Pansians, and make them bebeve ali waa 
going well, since he bad leisure for such matters; 
and this persuasion, circulated by the leaders of 
public opimon, tended marvellously to support the 
otions of his bulletins. These, though talse x #0 
many respects, were looked for with the utmost 
anxiety w many were the wives and mothers 
in France, who could not, without a palpatating heart, 
break the cover of the Montteur! How many were 
the famihes, who, m that series of calanuties, lost 
thew support and their hope' Never were more 
tears shed, » m™ vain did the cannon of the Invabds 
thunder forth the announcement ut a victory ,— how 
many thousands, in the silence of retirement, were 
g the external symbols of mourumg! It 
Tall yet be remerabered, that, for a long space of wa 
months, the black dresses of Pans presated a very 
of rht ti eve art of the «1 
ast hare ten at a 
he had taken a too tardy and vemly prolonged leave 
of a capital m ashes, the mgours of the climate shewed 
themselves of one accord with the Ruswane, for the 
destruction of the most formidable army that had 
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ever yielded obedience to a si chief. To find in 
history a catastrophe to the disaster of 
the Beresina, we must ascend to the destruction of 


‘the legions of Varus. 

Btill, at home, the capital end the interior were 
tranquil, notwithstanding the certain misfortunes or 
deferred hopes which agitated so many of its indivi- 
dual families, when, by a singular hazard, on the very 
day that Napoleon evacuated the burning ruins of 
Moscow, Paris witnessed the inconceivable and wild 
entorprixe of Mallet, That general, who had always 
professed republican principles, endowed, besides, 
‘with considerable elevation of character, after being 
imprisoned some time, had obtained permission to 
inhabit an hospital in one of the suburbs. The causes 
of his arreat were, in some ts, similar to those 
which cost him his life, ly, hostile intentions 
towards the imperial forernment, in 1807, Mallet, 
besides, was & man wit partisans connections, or 
obsracter, one, in short, of those whom Bonaparte, 
when First Consul, bad desiguated Grumblers of the 
Republic: yet this adventarer imagined he could 
overtarn the authority of Napoleon, and re-establish, 
in ita room, popular government—the worst of all, 
not even excepting absolute power. What could 
Mallet have done? Positively nothing, And, hed 
his government endared for throe days to an end, it 
was reer goed fortune than he hal igh 2 

ill, tho i ize was that of a 
Frere srconsiderah share both of addvom 
and in ite execution. The only conepira- 
tors were Mallet, Guidal, and Laborie; without gon- 
fidants, without and without credit. 

Mallet escaped from detention on the 22d October, 
with acoounta, forged by himeelf, that Napoleon had 
ceased to live on the Sth of the seme month. He 
first repaired to Colonel Soulier, who commanded the 
tenth cohort of the national guard, whose barrack lay 
immediately behind the hospital, wherein Mallet was 
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Himsel a ni pry teary anpers 

himself with a quantity which he had 
sigaed and realed. To Soulier he announced himself 
under the name of General La Motte, saying, he came 
on the part of General Mallet. Colonel Soulier, 
Joarning that they had lost, the Emperor, burst into 
teara; he immediately gave orders to the adjutant to 
assemble the cobort, abd to obey the ordere of General 
La Motte, whose he craved, that his own 
state of health would not permit him to rise. It was 
thea two in the morning, and the forged orders and 
despatches relative to the Em “a death and new 
form of government, were read to the troops by torch 
light. yt then left the barracks at haste, at 
the head of twelve hundred men. With this column, 
he marched first to the prison of La Force, whence 
he relieved the Sieurs Guidal and Lahorie, who were 
there detained; the latter, a miserable agent in the 
conspiracy of 3, the former, suspected of vile 
eapionage for the off Toulon, was to have 
been sent to Marseilles, there to be tried, when an 
accidental delay occasioned his becoming thirdaman 
in this affray Pe these Mallet coment’ hie 
news; issue lera 5 i @ meeting in the 
town hall; and rected tre arent of the minister i of 


ice. 

Pl was then at Courbevoie, and, aa very frequently 
happened, came to town that very morning, to break- 
fast with the minister. The may conceive my 
surprise, on bearing thet the Dake de Rovi; 

arreated, to the chambers of La Force, 
and his epbemeral successor, Laborie, to By greet 
astonishment, just then busy in getting measured for 
his official suit. Such an act eo completely charac- 
terized the conspirator, that I felt quite easy as to 
the issue, The minister at war waa also to have been 
arrested ; but it had been thought ne to unite 
the bends respectively intrusted to io and 
Guidal for these arrests, before attempting to secure 

YOL, IV. « 4 
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the Duke; the delay thas oocasioned alone saved his 
from a similar jaunt to La Force, 
on his part, marched to General Hulin’s, 
commandant of Paris, to whom he stated, that be 
came with an order from the minister of police, to 
arreet him, and seal his ‘Bolin demanded a 


them to the commandant, followed him 
thor Living examined the pepero ho fred 
lain, ving ni e papers, a 
pinol ct his head. Hulin fell, being wounded, but 
not mortally, in the cheek. What is remarkable, the 
captain whom Mallet had ordered to follow, found 
nothing extraordinary in all this, end never gave any 
alarm, so that Mallet next repaired with all oompo- 
sure to the adjutant-general’s, Doucet, Here, as 
chance would have it, learsige nn to be an ine 
spector-general of police, who had come forinstructions 
to head-quarters, where all these scenes were q 
He recognized Mallet as one under his own surveil- 
him p ool Malet, beck tee aa 

provisionally, the game all up, 
attempted to draw a pistol from his pocket, ut was 
pinioned and disarmed. 

‘Thus finished this irecy, remarkable for a 
success of a, hours, bya Hoody Seeminaon 
more rapid still; @ conspiracy which, absolute mad- 
Sa a tt Conitheles ae thee of featern 
individuals: of these, with the exception of Mallet, 
Guidal, and Lahorie, eleven were mere machines. It 
‘was asserted at the time, afid has often been repeated 
since, that the Emperor disapproved of, and felt 
alarmed at these axecations, exclaiming, when he 
heard of them,—“ It ie a massacre—a fusillade ; 
what an impression must that make at Paris?” This 
is not correct. It is certain that Napoleon learned 
with pleasure the prompt and severe punishment 
which had followed an attempt on his power. The 
event produced bat little effect at Paris, because the 
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insua and the enterprize reached men’s knowledge at 
the same moment. But triflers found it excellent 
sport that the minister wad prefect of police had been 

it in limbo morning, e Very men who, 
Bho evening efor int eal own prvoner, 1 
called upon Savary next am im atill in 
amazement at his hap He already knew that the 
Parisians laughed at him on acooant of his imprison- 
met, tho i ba not continued in all above half 
an a accompanied by Lahorie, had pre- 
sented himself at the hotel of the prefecture, and 
seized the minister in his shirt, having canght him in 
‘bed, and scarcely left him time to put on his clothes; 
ail defence on his part would have been useless, and 
he acted as any other would have done under similar 
circumstan 


ces, 
The Emperor, a¢ I have said, having quitted Mos- 
cow on the very day of this wild enter e, namely, 
the 19th October,* received the news at Smolensko. 
Rapp, who had been wounded before entering Moscow, 
but who bates 80 far recovered # to be a 
leon, was in attendance on 
pemon ut the time’ when he reed the despatches com. 
taining ripe pe pinging that Na 
was ita @ out 
aft the any of el polic; and the neglgeacs of 
vary. “ But this was not all,” continued Rapp; 
“Napoleon, addressing himself to me, exclaimed, 
* Does my power, then, hang such slender secu- 
rity ® I It is indeed a frail tenure, if a single 
individual, a prisoner, can contrive to place it in 
jeopardy! My crown, truly, is but ill fitted to my 
‘heed, 2 in may’ very orpital, an smiacious scheme of 
suoh adventurers causes it to totter! Rapp, misfor- 
tunes never come single: this fills up the measure of 
© The reader will here observe a difference of two days, which 


iis to be reconciled thus, Nepoleon left Moscow with the advance, 
on the 19th, and the rear-guard cleared the ruins on the 29d 
‘October.— Translator. 
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oil kes. I cammot be every where, but Lp ies 
lutely return te capital; my presence there 
has become indispensabve ta restore eminion. TF want 
men and money : great successes, and great victories, 
‘will repair all I must depart?” 
Such were the reasans which determined the 
Emperor to goit his army with all posible speed, It 
ia not without indignation that I have seen motives 
of fear, cowardice, weakness, assigned for his abrupt 
departure, He fear! hea or poltroon! eh ? 
pey pad Lene ‘Be never was Eon. 
py than on the —never more tranqui 
that athe mide of dangers ; but say that be dreaded 
an emp! ase in some tible it, 
four ei Fad pmcheg ponued pec oar 
leep anxiety he muat bave experienced in the cir 
cumstances above. His reflections to Rapp, he knew, 
were the same that the public would e; that the 
moral effect of rach an attempt was to be ap mt 
as capable of dispersit ose prestiges of streny 
and stability with which he had. Taboured, by every 
means, to environ his throne, What might have been 
the issue of such an enterprize, if delayed till the 
arrival of the famous -ninth bulletin, givin, 
an aocount of the loss of the army, which spr 
consternation throughout the capital, and which he 
bert audacity to close with—“ Zhe Emperor is 





‘Napoleon, far these causes, setting out precipitated 
for Pariy intrasted the broken remain of i army 
to the most experienced of his erals ;—to Murat, 
‘who had so bravely commanded the walry, but who 
forsook his post to return to Naplos; to Ney, the 
hero, zatber: than painos, of Moskwa, whose name 
wil be immortal in the records of glory, and his death 
an everlasting disgrace to the vengeance of a 
Bogeas, mort Chas any other leaer, ws called 

erve BOMe of discipline among the Italians, 
Ie he met of thread routes and tas remarked, 
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that these children of the south endured the frozen 
horrors of this camy better than the soldiers of 
=| genial Sorroads ae i hegre ia their constitution, 
1 tampered one extreme e opposite. 

cloon arrived in Paris on the 19th December, 

at eight o'clock in the evening, He was acco 
by S hoceat whose brother had fallen in the 
Edttle of the Moskwa, and who had thus passed fifteen 
days alone with him. I know the Emperor returned 
much irritated againat Savary, whom Caulaincourt 
laboured to exculpate: he was, in trath, not more to 
be blamed for the co: of these madmen, than 
‘Napoleon for the Passes destroyed his army. 
The dismissal of Rovigo was , the more 90, 
Fee ee tag bia] 

the wl rac leon merel 
Frochot, pele of the Seine, who had idle to say 
in the affair at all; remarking, that his own life and 
Het ws were every day in the power of the colonel of 
W 

e return of Nay in nothing resembled for- 
mer triumphal ent inte his capital; and it was 
remarked, that the very first great reverse he had 
experienced, attended on his first enterprize after the 
marriage with Maria Louise; then, more than ever, 
did the belief become popular, that Josephine’s pre- 
sence had brought him good fortune. Superstitions 
as he was in somo respects, I will not swear that he 
Himealf at the bottom of his heart, did not participate 





this persuasion. 

™ From this date, Napoleon pay regard no 
longer even to the forms of eg proces te 
acts of his government, He ga If at once to 


ackitvary wisetares, thinking Che various peaition in 
which he stood would justify every thing. Nor oan 
it be denied, while we unreservedly condemn thia 
conduct, that his necessities were great, and that he 
impressed an almost incredible activity upon every 
means of repsiring losses, and bringing back victory 
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to his standard. All advanced together; u new arti 
ly was crested men were called forth i eee 


Greatest sacrifices were required, or, to 
mek ip, enforced by the atl magic power of ot 
re of the Emperor was every where. 
3 but what scoplait thr throughout the 
whole extent of the empire Young men, who who hed 
already satisfied the rigencion of 


tions, were now torn from their homes. Thoee wi 0 
had paid for substitutes, to the enormous amount of 
15,000 francs, (£700,) were called upon to serve 
near his own person, in the guard of honour, an 
institution now established for the first time. This 
creation struck a species of terror into the upper 
ranks of society, against whose members it was par- 
ticularly directed. ‘In no part of the empire, how- 
ever, shy it more hardly endured than in Holland; 
but nothing could bend Ns Every where he 
now acted upon the 7 thet the Inat man, and 
last crown were 

Notwithstanding ‘ae activity, the disasters of the 
Russian campaign were daily pressing heavy on his 
cadre. Prussia, constrained to play one now 
resolved to act in her own interests General 
Yorck, who commanded the Prussian contingent, 
which had been attached to the corps of Macdonald, 
went over to the Russians. I dare not trust myself 
to characterize the conduct of the king on this 
occasion, who, though in his heart approving this 
defection, yet had the General tried oP covtenned 
for having acted contrary thin orders: ane) in 
little time, was seen, commanding 
ranged against ours. The moral te Rece ote ood by ly 
this desertion was far more to be led than its 
real amount ; for, in the immence levies that were 
daily raising, a few thousands, more or less, in the 
Frogres ranks, could be of no jaence. oat 

the signal thus given, it was to be 
be speedily followed by other allies in ey, 
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and Napoleon foresaw, in tho event, all of mixfor. 
tune which it foreboded for the future. As.embling 
2 privy coancil, of ministers, officers of 
state, and a few of the great functionaries of the 
household, he demanded, whether, in sack & con- 
jancture, he ought to make overtares 

‘prepare anew for war? Cambacérés and Taleyrand, 
‘who, with the prosident of the senate, had been called 
to the council, ed infarour of pee, »—no gracious 
Rrepesition to the cars Rom, capecialy after 

feat fone of Repl tot eo Deke ae 
Feltré, Clarke, knowing how to touch the sensitive 
‘cord in the soul of Bonaparte, bad the audacity to say, 
that he would consider the Emperor as dishonoured, 
if he consented to abandon the smallest village which 
had been united to the empire by a senatorial decree. 
hil ety ry thing it is to talk! wit opinion pre. 

war proceeded, Nor can I sa; 
the Emperor was blamable in hesitating to treat at at 
this stage; Jes but [0 eee ue much for having neglected 
to do so seriously and a filth sé Deesten, after 
viotories at Lutzeu ‘and had proved, that i i 
the retreat from Moscow: the el climate, rather than the 
Russians, had vanquished us. 

The Pope was still at Fontainbleau, and now added 
somewhat to Napoloon’s disquietudes, by refusin, e 
adhere to the concordat, which he had signed: 
the Busperer had no leigure for such disputes ; tothe 

it was publichod as Piug had subscribed it. 
His whole soul now lay beyond the Rhine. He was 
wafortanate, and the powers most nearly allied were 
falling away; nor was Austria the last to imitate 
the example of Prussia. On this, Count Louis de 
Narbonne was sent as ambassador to Vienna; but in 
vain; Austria withheld her contingent,—a clear 
proof to Nis that she would soon assume more 
active hostility, and that, ere jones be would have 
the whole of Barope against hi im. ‘His bold mind 
was troubled, but not cast down, A faw of the 
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Princes of the Confederation still remained faithful ; 
and, his own preparations being finished, he was about 
to resume, in person, the command of the army thus 
Mapeience ly Mallets afte Nepsieon appotnted She 
noe se ui io int ie 
‘Empresa Repent, palo jee) oF cy 3 
and, convoling a privy council, he presented Maria 
Lonisa, in her new copacity, with all posible so 
nity. 
‘Por a length of time prior to Napoleon’s 
for the army, the main body of which lay in Bercy, 
partial insurrections had broken out ‘on different 
ints. 





But, with the exception of some ramoured 
Eicornson in Le Nett p iatarier - old France 
email trang: fot go in the provinces 
annexed foros to the empire ; ‘capecially in the 
north, a1 jcularly in unfortunate Hanse 
‘Towns, aud in Hamburg an actual revolt had broker 
out. Effervescence reigned, too, in Westphalia, and 


the states ‘on the Elbe, augmented by the 
news of the march of the Russian and Prussian 
which were ling that river, 


T had dined with Daroc a few days defore his 
departure for the grand army, for such was still the 


name given to that which leon commanded in 
erson, Duroc had had of war; though not 
Jor is Own bat for the interests of France and 


Tepose, 
of the Emperor, did he desire peace, This excellent 
friend had lately married the daughter of M. Hervas ; 
he had become a father, and longed to taste the 
calm of domestic life, so congenial to the natural 
disposition of his character. But not one al 
complaint proceeded from his lips. ‘When 1 urged 
him to press the Emperor to oonclade peace, even st 
the expense of some sacrifices, he only replied, with 
an expression of deep rooted pain, “ You might do 
80, were you still near him, because you wear not 8 
aword ; but when we venture such moderate counsels, 
he ever answers as if we thought only of ourselves. 
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«The plain meaning of all this,’ be tells us, ‘is, that 
are tired of war; you wish to enj fine 
Hrtanee in Paria: io I fako ease to syne What 
would you have as to such language,” con- 
tinued ;« ela h drain the cup; we have 
risen with him: Well! 4f he falls, we will fall 
together, But what hurts me, I confess, and to you 
T'can make the confession, is the slight regret he 
expremes for our old companions in arms. He 
skeeetes, in a solemn tone, ‘ Such « one died like 
a brave man!’ and next moment thinks no more of 
hi ‘When I bade adieu to Duros, little did I 
i. i Po ding muitted Paris, on the 15th 
fapoloon at on the 18th Ay 
ving wader hi tasard ne uy of ne He on- 
ond and eighty thousand oon men, excluding 
—— ysical resources, 
and the aids of his own genius, a rightly foresaw 
he coald yet play » igh Lies ond mig bt perhaps, 
prove the winner, reflection was by 10 means 
Posmoriag to shone who had sreedy wade 
rents in opposition, and filled with an especial 
hension the Hanseatic countries. the line of 
the Elbe, and in Saxony, was the theatre of 
events. In the former, inarrectionary and hostile 
movements had taken place on a wae wale 
‘St Cyr. had. precipitatey retreated 
had been oconpied by the Cossacks, mde 
Colonel Tettenborn, and also by the Swedish and 
Russian forces. In copjunction with the other 
towns of the Hanseatic league, this city, besides the 
friendly reception of the enemy, had raised ten thou- 
by the derder which they sobeeqecnly comm ited 
lisorders w! ly Sori 
justly bar far their Getigtation ot Cosvacks 
‘Elbe, Oye being weir errets fee take Sea 
cious ey even cowardly retreat, Vandamme took 
the ‘command of the forves of this quarter, while 
Napoleon marchéd to the grand theatre of Ssxony. 











rey Bar-ti.3 dered yon 
of this reinforcement, he gave ordera to the Prince 
of Eckmihl not to leave arg in the rear, cost 
what it might. After a siege of twenty days, the 
Prussian, Swedish, and Rusaian garrisons evacuated 
the place; and, after seventy days of independence, 
Hasaburg was again united to the empire. Van- 
anne ier the sabebltonte for thi brief enjoy~ 
ment of their privileges, is general the Emperor 
tad, at Drenien, “Were 1 to love Vanismne, I 
know not what I would give to bave him restored ; 
but, if I had two, I should be obliged to shoot one 
of them.” One, indeed, was quite enough in all 
conscience : his principle in the conquered countries 
was, “ We must first commenoe by shooting a few 
rascals, which prevents the trouble of future expla- 


In the mean time had been fought, on the 2d of 
May, the betes of Lae, at the close of which, 
parties claimit ‘victory, Te Dewn wos 
chanthd in either onmup, ‘The sabsoquent motions 
of the two armies, the advance of Bh sage 
inclined opinion to his side. His was in reality the 
advantage on a field illustrious two hundred years 
before, as the scene of the triamph and death of 
Gustavus Adoiphus* Eight daya afterwards the 
Emperor was in Dresden; not as in the spring of 
last year, ue the worereien of et Europe, sur- 
roun ia grand 3 Yet still counting on 
Hig nad He remained ten ta ia the beantifal 
capital of the sole king, of all those whom he had 
re See be eta Leth, end pitted Translation of Schiller’ 
ear on in Constable's Miscdllany, by George 7 
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created, that continued faithful to the declining star 
of his benefactor, and whose honourable adherence 
to bis word subsequently cost him half his kingdom. 
Departin; ne from the eet out in 
pursuit of the Russian army, which he encountered, 
on the 18th at Bautzen. This battle, followed on the 
morrow and the next day by those of Wurtchen and 
Ochkirehen, continued ‘consequently during three 
days, which speaks sufficiently for the keenness of 
the contest, Victory declared at th in our 
favour. But Napoleon, and I roay say France, sus- 
tained © great 3 for the same cannon ball killed 
General shner, as he conversed with Duroc, and 
mortally wounded the latter in the abdomen. 

The time was now come for Austria to declare 
hervelf, and all her amicable demonstrations were 
limited to an offer of mediating between the belli- 
(stort powers. This Lares the sraales, of 

lesswits, and subsequent}; congress of . 
Th these “caferenoes the demanded the restitu- 
tion of all they had lost since the campaign of Ulm, 
in 1805. This left us Belgium, Piedmont, Nice, and 
Savons. But nothing would induce the Emperor, 
ill advised aa he then was, to recede to such an extent, 
‘Yet can we not easily conceive bow he could have 
expected more. Between the 20th June and the 8th 
of July, when the armistice was to cease, arrived 
news of the battle of Vittoria, and the conquest of 
the whole of Spain by the English. ‘This greatly 
improved the as of affairs in the allied camp, 
without alteri e resolutions of the Ey . But 
had he been advised with courage, and by men of 
good sense, the profound grief which that vi 











‘peace, 

At this epoch Morean arrived in the allied camp. 
Some havo thought, others hare written, that this 
general came at the solicitation of Bernadette. This 
amertion is neither true nor likely. But the exact 
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truth [ know to be, that the princes of the house of 
Bourbon caused overtures to be made to Morean 
& fellow-sufferer of the 18th Fraotidor, General 
who had attached himeelf to their cause. I 
also positively know, that General Moreau, then at 
Baltimore, would in nowise adopt nor serve the 
interests of the Bourbons. I likewise know, that 
the Dake de Berry wrote a letter to General Willot, 
in which he lamented to see Morean assume the 
mn cockade:* the noble prince, at the same time, 
jeclared, that, come what might, never should a 
foreign badge disgrace his own crest. Moreau, in 
fact, yielded only to s passion of his own, the desire 
of wreaking his engeanoe, upon Napoleon :—and 
fonnd a grave, where he could not find glory. 
Towarda the end of July, Napoleon made an ex- 
cursion to Mayence, where the Empress met him for 
a few aya; thence he retarned to Dresden, and 
allowed the armistice to expire on the 17th August. 
The congress at Prague thus separated without 
attaining any result, recommenced on the 
17th, and, on the same day—a fatal blow for France 
— Austria declared against us; the Emperor allegi 
to his son-in-law, that the r the number of his 
enemies, the greater was the chance of bringing him 
sooner to reasonable terms. This addition of two 
bundred and fifty thousand men to the allied ranks, 
srrayod. agains it Napoleon upwards of a million of 
combatants. 


‘On the 24th, seven days after the rupture of the 


conferences, was ‘the battle of Dresden: victory 
remained with Ni 3 but the defeat and capture of 
‘Vandamme in Bohemia rendered fruitless the success 


in Saxony. This conflict will ever be memorable by 
the death of Morean.+ All the of the army 
which ware in action at this time suffered ® reverse ; 


* The Remisn uniform is grea, 
4 Seo Appendss, B. 
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yet though constantly talking of fortune, we could not 
erceive that she was now our standards. 
The ‘example once given, even Bavaria deserted, and 
those whom the Emperor had adopted, as it 
were, on field of battle—whom he had trained 
to victory, joined the hostile ranks. The month of 
October opened with the conflict of Wachav, in 
which success and disaster were nearly balanced. 
Soon after the battle of Leipsic, fought on the 14th, 
16th, 16th, and 17th of October, decided the fate of 
France, and became the sigoal of our grand disasters. 
‘The Saxon army, the last which had remained faithful 
to ua, went over to the enemy, while the battle yet 
rages a treason ill rewarded, though so useful to the 


As Tenter not into the details of battles, but 
shall state here what I know regarding the deaths of 
two men, who were sincerely lamented, and deserving 
lg ee 

on also m sensibility, 
pul because he had found his services most useful : 
he it was, who, aa grand chancellor of the household, 
established that admirable order which reigned in the 
economy of the palece: but Napoleon, wishing to 
make 2 parade of his grief, after having arranged 
the ucene of the tragic death of Duroc, put into a 
bulletin his own p expression of sorrow, aud 
Duroo’s reply, a8 follows: Sire, my whole exis- 
tence has consecrated to your service, and I 
regret life only as it might still have been useful to 
you. Yee, sire, we shall meet again one day, but that 
will be thirty years hence; when you have triumphed 
over all your enemies, and realized all the hopes of 
Kove voting wherewith tpn foach melt ‘Tlasre 
ve nothing w! ith to my ve 
a daughter; your majesty be a father to my 
orphan.” 


© Bonaparte affected to strew upon the expression 
ole youn Necker 7 ae 


affirm to have seen at the time a private letter, 
which arrived by express from an eye-witness, who 
had scoompanied the 


to a minister, the writer cantioned his friend against 
ssiaakion: Uae leet cael to Cle offi! acocants ad 
stated, that Duroc, suffering greatly, and seeing the 


visit waa prol yy 

the left mt mitioning wih he hth for 
the Emperor to withdraw, addressed in these 
words :—« AB! tire, leave me at least to die in 


‘As corroborating, in some measure, this account, I 
cite a fact which Bef 

the campaign of 1812, Duroc sent to beg me to come 
tohia nts iu the Tuileries, where | often visited 
him, He descended about mid-day from the Emperor's 
cabinet, where he had, as usaal, been i 
business, and was in full ogart dress. I had been 
waiting for him about five minutes. He had acarcely 
entered, when, throwing aside his cost, and hanging 
up his hat, he said to me, “ I am going to give you 
an account of a conversation which I had concerning 
you lest night with the Emperor ; say nothing ubout 
it to any one: wait with patience, and you will be” 
—He had hardly said “ you will be.” when s foot- 
man entered,-“ My lord, the Emperor desires to aca 
you immediately.” ‘sneered in an angry voice, 
—*BRaoagh—"tis well—not so loud—Iam coming.” 
The valet had no sooner shut the door, than Duroc, 
who was in his shirt, stamping violently on the floor, 
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with his right foot, exclaimed, —.“ That ———,, during 
To ae be ndern cal hs Don Bene 
of enjo; it, ern me.” 
Putting on his coat, he said, —“ Another dsy, my good 
friend ;” —and burried away. The disastrous cam- 
ign of 1812 intervened between our next meeting, 
not till Jannary, 1814, wes our conversation 
resumed. On this oocasion, Duroc was strongly 
affected at what bad happened since we last met, but 
ee a tincmuaethe eta vill cloen 
hopes, To draw him from 








billiards with me—by the way, he plays wretchedly 5 
ho is poor at games of elsill —while carelessly knock: 
ing his balls shexe mattered the question, — 

jaroc, do you see arriennealways 2 erly 2? 


—* Yes, sire, he comes frequently to dine with me on 
our diplomatic days; he #0 droll in his anti- 
nated costume of Lyons stuff, you would laugh at 
the figure he cuts.’—‘ Eh, well; what says he ot that 
ion ??—< { must confess he says it is ridi- 
—that forced innovations will never prove 
successful” —‘ That is always his way, constantly 
finding fault ;—though be served me well at Ham- 
burg. He understands business; but he has many 
enemies. His latter, however, has opened my eyes, 
and I begin to think Savary was right in i 
him. There are people who labour constantly to 
Eis by rooling hig. T dy aot forge that it wan 
is i i not t that it wae 
he who gave me the first notice of this war in which 
‘we are now engaged. I have tien every thing 
they have been saying against him for these two 
years; and, s0 soon as peace is concluded, and I am 
at leisure, I shall remember him; keep me informed 
of what he is doing”” Alas, 1 saw my excellent 
friend but once more, on the day Gned with kim, 
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before the fatal campaign of Dresieo, wherein he 


Bat the death of such a man as Duroc was not 
only a toas to Napoleon ; it produced a serious moral 
effect, injurious to his and the fall of each old 
companion in arms, the of his ambition, ¢: d, 
to still execration his insatiable thirst of war, 
apace 3 eee next to Duros, thus occupied 

minds during the i 1819, Josep! 

Povistowski, nephew of the last king of Poland, 
Stanislaus-Angustus, had lately been named marshal 
of France, when he fell at Leipsic, Retreat having 
become indispensable, Napoleon took leave of the 
King of Saxony and his family, who had acoompanied 
him Dresden. The Emperor then cried out, in 
a loud voice, to the inhabitants who filled the square, 
* Saxons, farewell!” and reached, with difficulty, and 
by a circuitous the suburb of Runstadt. He 

en quitted adi Ey the outer te, which leads to 
the pangs over .e Elster, and to Lindenau, the only 
road to ice. A little after he had crossed, the bri 
blew up, and much too soon, since the catast 
completely prevented the retreat of all that portion 
‘of the army which had not yet passed, and which, 
consequently, remained in the power of the enemy. 
At that time, Napoleon waa accused of havin, piven 
orders for the destruction of the bridge immediately 
after his own passage, in order to secure his retreat 
from the active pursuit of the evemy. The English 
journals were unanimous on this point, and there were 
Pid of the inbebiiasts of Leipsic who donbted the 
fact. To destroy this, at the moment, general opinion, 
‘the following notice wan inserted in’ the Moniteur’ 
Segtaversy op by eiloee unter the poincieel tediie 
engineers, to lay mines under the principal bri 
between Leipaic and Lindenao, in orger that it might 
be blown up at the last moment, thus to retard the 
enemy's march, and allow time for the baggage train 
todefile, General Dussutoy had given this operation 
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an oharge to Colonel Montfort. The Colonel, mstead 
of remaining at the station, to superntend and give 
the ‘ordered & end four miners to 
Blow ip she hradge, on frst appearance of the 
enemy ® man it ce, 
on hearing the first musket, shot disct rae 
1amy Sf the caty, Sred the tems, nak af oyhty 
A portion of the army, with a of eighty 
eces of , and some hundreds of 
Pee atll on the cher ade, The aivance of that part 
of the army winch bad not yet crossed, seeing the 
Inidge destroyed, believed st to be 1 possesuon of 
the enemy A fearful ory arose, and ran from rank 
to rank —‘ The enemy are on our reer, and have 
alo broken down the bridges!’ These unfortunate 
men then dwbanded, and each sought safety as he 
aught The Dake of Terentum {Macdonald} ciomed 
the nver by swimming, Prince Pomatowsin, mounted 
on a spirited horse, mto the water, and hay 
not suice appeared The Emperor was not mformed 
‘thll too late to remedy the disaster No remedy, in 
tact, was possible Colonel Montfort and the corporal 
of sappers have been delivered up toa court. ci 
It 1» remarkable that this said court-martal was never 
held What are we to conclude? nothing, unless 
that this 1s one of the secrets which cannot be revealed, 
saye by the tiated. 
Before his own of the Elster, Nay 
had directed the in concert with Marchal 
‘Macdonald, to cover the retreat, and to defend that 
part of the suburb which extended towards the posi- 
tion of the alles on the road from Borne. Toacuom. 
pie this be bed only taro Chocsand Pelah sniesiry 
juch was his ead mtuation, when, perceiving retreat 
cut of, even before the bridge rigs blow at by the retreat 
ing of men, > ali y he 
unshesthed Ins sabre, and, turning to the few officers 
who ied him, “ Gentlemen,” sud he, “here 
we must fall with honour” At the head of » small 
VOL, IV. x 
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body of Polish officers and ouirassiers, he dashed 
forward oa the columns.of the allies. in 
this sation | he reosived a ball in the leftarm: already 
‘had he been wounded on the 14th and 16th, Still be 
but t found She sale Sie wie the allied 
troops, Ay ee: f, and again was 
wounded. A then himeelf into the Pleisse, 
which ley between the party and the Elster, and, 
by his officers, She opposite benk, 
loat his in the stream. ‘Thong much fat neds 
he mounted another horse, and gained the 
beg pg her oe 
the river. 3 the 
the troops were drowned in the fee cha tne 
Elster. Here the banks ipod ta though the 
Prince was wounded, he steed into the 
river, when both horse and rider were ingulfed. The 
same fate attended several other: oficers who followed 
the example: many were taken on the bank : Marshal 
id happily i eacaped. Five days after, a figher- 
man found the pion of the Prince, and brought it 
ashore. A modest stone marks the place where the 
Prince’s body was found. The Poles expressed to 
M. de Reichenbach their desire of erecting in his 
garden 2 monument to their countryman. 
Fogler nay peter 
in the centre ofa green sward, surrounded wit! 
nificent weeping willows. * 

‘This great battle commenced on tho 14th October, 
the anniversary of the famous victories of Ulm and 
Jena; continued four days; and decided the fate of 
Europe. Daring these days of desertion, half » 


— cnepged agar oat sie Sete 


lueated fo Mayence, which he antered, bot aot 
‘withont more coaicts, on the 24 of November, and 





There in & Sight mistake in this deeiption. See Ap. 
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thence to Paris. During this campaign of Dresden, 
the regency of the had given general satie- 
faction, because she refused to place her name to 
sentences of death ; but had signed, with sreatalacity, 
every pardon which the oature of the crime wo 
jit, These ciroumstasces I learned from the 
Dake of Rovige, (Savary,) who, Imust injustice say, 
of all Napoleon's ministers, then most truly sppre- 
ciatod, and most honestly declared, the trae state of 
things. I recoilect, also, that he solicited permission 
to join the Emperor at Mayence, during the confe- 
rences at Prague, with the intention of urging him to 
peace, at whatever ssorifices, He entertained the 
fon, that he should have euoceeded. I partook 
not in bis illusions; but he was not permitted to 
Teave Paris; and besides, as already described, Napo- 
Jeon and Maria Louisa passed there only o few days. 
hearty the mocks sd coe of euatange fal Per 
¢ stocks course of excl fel 
ively. After the battle of Leipsic mec tthe 
became considerable. I have ly said, that 
Napoleon entertained the falsest notions on public 
it, and, consequently, was ever terribly alarmed 
any depression in the fands. And the admirable 
which he conceived to remedy this! One was, 
to stock, in order to keep up the rate. 
This was a hobhy which the most prudent counsels 
could not him to abandon. But the conse- 
ences ?—when public affairs suffered a check, 
ywn. came the funds, and, as sellern were always 
sure to find one good buyer, stock to be sold glutted 
the market. But this play was not enough, had 
recourse te trickeries, which might be termed even 
childish ; for instance, announcing in the Moniteur 
the course of exchange at 80, when it actually stood 
at 60. When the crisis had passed, and things had 
resumed their ordinary dizeaton, aa erratum would 
appear, an 8 had sppeared in a former 
paper ‘antead’ of 2.6. In the illunive play, the 
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‘upwards of 60,000,000 of francs 
(elec) which would have been much better 
emp! “rg hea erring 


fall of th abtiefinds depooizons jer oF: 

nancial cinintatretony on the geal or bad 

the debtor ; on 6 Hate of peers oF. wars and, finall; 

on a judicious or imprudent system of ht 

To the Emperor, however, fee feed easteeraiy 

resource whence he could draw, upon an emergency. 
At this epoch, namely, the antamn of the year 

1618, the ‘more’ the imperial government verged 


from circulating, to intercept 3 to 
out off all meats of giving vet eith either to grief or 
friendahip ; and the order was a ly issued to 


ace ae pron a ean from, or 
destined for, This mode of investiga- 
tion, however, as Fr) Nepoleos, at St Helena, haa well 
remarked, being stale at Paris, black cabinets were 
established in the conquered countries. They were 
placed et Ostend, Brussels, Hamburg, Berlin, Milan, 
d Florence, All thst was required, was an order 
from a aperir authority for a letter to be seine, and 
transmitted to the Emperor. This i intolerable 
abu influenced not a little the fate of the empire, 
Similar cruel abuacs had sided in bringing about the 

Revolution and the expulsion of tho Sekebonn and 
they assisted in their restoration. At this period, 
hover Europe, armed against us, had most certainly 
not yet fea ‘to think of recalling these prinoes fo 


She month of November, 1813, was fatal to the 
fortune of Napoleon ; on sli hands, our armies were 
driven back, and feroed to the Rhine. In every direo- 
ion, the allied columns advanced towards that river. 
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The fall of the empire evidently approached; not 
that the foreign sovereigns had yet resolved upon ite 
destruction, but beoaase it was impossible for Nupo- 
leon to contend against all Europe; and I well knew, 
however desperate the situation of his affairs, he 
would not consent to a 7 falecly regarded as 
dishonourable, Even the of Leipsic, 
the logs of which was te Napoleon incalculable, and 
the ences rainous, he had felt the necessity 
of demanding from France, as if sbe bad been in- 
exhnustible, e fresh levy of two hundred and eighty 
thousand men. The commission devolved upon the 
Empress, who, for this purpose, proceeded, for the 
first time, to the senate, in great state, She anc- 
oveded; but the splendour of the empire was on the 
wane, Hardly were these men enrolled, when war 
devoured them, The defection of the Bavariaus had 
much increased the diffioulty of the retreat; for, 
getting before the wrecks of the army, they had 
pied ara ae: about four leagues from 
roukfort, the design of cutting off our retreat. 
French valour once more phi A energics; the 
Bavarians were attacked, defeated with great, slaughter, 
and our army reached Mayeare. But in what x con- 
dition, good Heavens! Could the name of an army 
be given to some masses of men, without resources, 
Hi , borne down by fatigue and privations, 
and, in short, redaced, through mivery, toa kind of 
brutishuess? “At Mentz no preparations had been 
made for their reception; these wrecks of soldiers, 
and of thomeelves, were attacked by contagious 
maladies; and the horror of their situation became 
complete. The disasters even of 1612, and of Mos- 
cow, had been remedied by the activity of her chief, 
and the sacrifices of France ; but thoes very sacri 
‘had rendered ie icroperebie the misfortunes of Leipsi 
Without i ling the feeble remnant which bad 
from that fate) field, and ite consequent 
taiseries, and without counting also the two bundred 
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ity thousand whom Maria Loniss had obtained 
fae senate, in the month of October, the Em- 
peror had still one hundred and twenty thousand 
the rear, shat pin fone” such a Dante 
@ hed om ut up in —such 23 vet 
Hamburg, 4 ) or scattered along 
oe lb” 38 palieath horror of theirsitustion, 
and of ours, that we could not resolve to abandon, 
While it was impossible o relive, them. ‘Meanwhile, 
the alliea were advancing on an immenso hase of 
operation ; and in one month after the former, a new 
vy of three hundred thousand men was demanded 
from France ‘Then only her wounds eeemed probed 
to the bottom. events of Leipsic, which 
ius lost to France a second formidable army, all the 
fone of the coalition themselves to each 
Ueber, at Frankfort, on the 9th of November, never to 
separate before a general had been established, 
and to renounce all or negotiation, w 
had not such peace for ita object. As the aot 
this pacification, the allied powers declared, that 


die should be Ln wees be natural 
ndaries of the ant e Pyrenees, 
Here I briefly recall prodigal ertbeatty which 


auay explain why Napoleon did not secon incline 

in the circumstances of the case, adyantage- 

os frpontons We Have coun Get the Semel of 
hed been given, in 1812, by the corps 

Garena! Yor but without at least the ‘ocenatle 


to appear unaffected by this desertion, though I am 
certain that he did not deceive himself as to the 
ulterior consequences; and, from that moment, his 
whole conduct, where ee was rope 
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exclaimed, in affected 





the Emperor cried ont, “ Excollent! That's what I 
speaking, A dishongnrable peace is unworthy 
of France. “Let us te ara!” ‘Whoever has knows 


that Napoleon desired peace in 1612: Well, if he 
were then opposed to it, a fortiori, he would adhere 
{a his opposition after the at Leipsic, Men 
judge of him as they would estimate one of their 
ows; but he stood apart, both in his littleneas 
and his . Will it be said that be would 
have peace because it was ? but the 
More it became y, the lees of advantage it 
Presented, and covseq ‘the farther was heremoved. 
de it, Even power, which he ao atrongly 
coveted, and which be exercised so imperiously, to 
deapotically—power, in the hidden recesses of 
thought, was to him but a means, the grand sim was 
slory,—faturity,—the mightiness of a name in the 
echoes of posterity. I am assured, that the succes- 
sive shocks which ‘hurled him from his throne, 
were to him less painfal than would have becn the 
restraint of living quietly as of France, 
reduced to her ancient limits, and being condemned 
to behold his vast conquests governed by other laws 
than his, Napoleon was thus, because such was his 
maker end Lagi Lethproree! I hase truly 
portrayed the man, his whole conduct proves. 
ag to the above propositions of the allies, 
termed, from the place whence they were issued, the 
Declaration of Frankfort, Germany, Italy, and Spain 
were to be entirely wrested from the possession of 


B 
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France, True, a small part only of the mighty empire, 
founded by Nepoloon, bas tht to be Mk etill, the 
Portion that remained wes large and valuable, after 
so many disssters, and while sach vast armies thres- 
tened us on every side, borne to our very frontisrs on 
the tide of victory. The conditions were, in truth, 
a real homage rendered to France, and to the valour 
of Frenchmen. A’ senseloes exthusizen, or blinded 
devotedness only, could have regarded as thas dis- 
honoured, a prinoe, who, after having ravaged the 


sincere itions to make in order 
to attain ‘objos propel by 3 the allies. But to 
these offers was a fatal condition,—that repre- 


sentatives from ail the belligerent powers should 
assemble in a city, to be declared neutral, on the right 
bank of the Rhine, but without jnterreptings by @ 
nite a the course of warlike op 
Duke de Bassano, then ter fo for foreign 
affairs, replied te Coaes overtaree phainirsing Sergent consenting 
to the congress, and Manheim might 
be choeen as the pe ye city. In thio reply, no ‘no 
mention was made of socepting the ng the preliminary basis 
of of asiation ‘Napoleon the power of 
separately hae England, . To this note, 
Moonnice replied on the 25th November, acceding, 
in name of the allied powers, to Manheim as the seat 
oe 001 but requesting a definite answer on the 
the Emperor Napoleon as to the summary and 
veneral views of Jest otherwise ingur~ 
mountable difficulties should arise at the very outact. 
‘The Duke de Vicenss, who had now succeeded to the 
Portfolio of foreign aftre, reesived this letter, and, 
Pilving pou upon the Declaration of Frankfort, believed 
he ‘treat upon these bases, and frankly accepted, 
trusting to the consent of Napoleon. Bat the allies 
had now decided uo longer to grant the territorial 
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fal irk in that Seale: Caulsincourt wan 
pect powers. Having received 
peared te Boomer thet Napoleon 
accepted the 5 fundamental base, as alread: ay propoee 
To this letter, Metternich again repli 
Baperore of Rusa and teen weve grated to 
find that the Emperor of the French recognised the 
bance deemed necessary by the alles, and that these 
two sovereigns had decided to communicate, without 
delay, this official docament to the other members of 
the coalition, and that were convinced negotia- 
tions might be oj moment their anewer 
arrived, without the war being interrupted, 

These negotiations, Lopetenipeett produced no result. 
The allies had overthrown the coloesas of the French 
empire, in the month of October, and thenceforth had 
resolved to treat with the Emperor of the French 
only in his capital, es he had formerly — = 
the Emperors of Austria and Russia, Napoleon, 
the other hand, wished merely to gain time, and, im in 
reality, never tl bought of tislening ‘to the offers made 

at Frankfort. He profited, however, by these over- 
tares to raise the immense of hundred 
thonsand men, io order, as he said, to place Franoa in 
an imposing attitude, and to enable her to 
not to submit to, e peace. This last effort was made 
in the confidence that the Emperor sincerely desired 
peace, and would think only of France; for who, I 
tisk, would have given up his children, or his fortune, 
a Jos B might tule in Spsin, or Jerome reign in 

ha 

Ben allies, having been informed of the multitude 
of men which the had demanded, and well 
rae ofthe stat ofthe publo mind n Franc, pub 
ahed a manifesto, addresed. to the French people, 
which affords lesson to men, on the amall 
credit to be att to the promises of governments. 
—“The French government,” said this document, 
« having decreed s new levy of three hundred thon- 
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a the Allied Powers, who, by this act, bave 
Provocation, deem it expedient to 
Todare to the wea ‘the principles which guide the 
present war. The Allied Powers do not make war 
Against France, but against the just preponderanoe 
(i ot ier tat eta ty 
te fucted by victory 
to the banks of the Rhine, the Allied Powers have 
used their success only to offer peace to the Emperor 
of France, on honourable tions, and on a bas» 
to seoure the independence of other states. The 
peaseni ch pb fandlend pened powerful, and 
yy, and confirm to her an extent of empire, 
than che ever knew under her kings. Be the aled 
vereigns wish also to eee their own nrn, people bepPy 


i tranquil; tion of 
ene jn Tae va tray ‘Foure ther 
year, The Allied Powers 


is accom] 

The faith of these fine Promices. 197 
judged of from the of Paris; but it is 
‘that this manifesto oo: to alienat aera 
leow’s canze the Rots of any. who had, till then, 
remained faithful; sinee, by ng credit to the 
declaration of the allies, they ahold in him the only 

gbataple to poace,-—the ‘tnlversel i) of France, 
Nor, this respect, were the Allies deceived = 
confess having read, with no little 
of ie Duke ‘le Teoving's Manatre where he eplake Tee 

this manifesto, accusing its authors of falsely’ 
senting the Eeopores ofc holo man whe) 
to their overtures of peace by levies and con 
tious.” But, on this point, what did they say which 
was not tras? How otherwise he fact, that, 


Hi 


men 
After all, I bave no intention of maintaining that 
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the declaration of the allies was candid, an respected 
the future : por rapendlepgea Napaleon's 


with ; and san wee to Tipe of Bosle 
to the of, the the bri 
potenti ote 


in the south, where the Anglo-Spanish army 
menaged us on the Pyrenean frontier, and already 
ied Pampelana, “The loss of that last position, 
which wo had still forcibly 
the sad condition to Franee, on every 

id, was reduced, The atate of the interior was 
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malots (1256 000 frais lane Jamey 1 
tnd Board pin Tales fn the val nd 
galleries of the peg rp » This sum digap- 
Poocrity © 3 bat it wan not less an act of 





in question, that the three hun- 
‘millions (2 18,000,000) inthe imperial 


coffe pre la be transferred 
Sern Se ane ey 
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bere would have been danger in opposi- 


tion. 

At this deplorable period, every day yht new 
minnie oee oes of the: ohord 
paign of Moscow. Dresden, a Freno! 

it De hepometel eden ed hones 
Bments of other powers were 20 far changed towards 
‘Frenchmen, before whom they had eo often trembled, 
that it was not acrupled to violate the faith sworn to 
‘the garrison of the Saxon capital, Soarcely had the 
French troops marched beyond the walls, when they 
wore disarmed, in the face of an ment, BpER 
which they had surrendered, to allow them to enter 
France with arms and baggage. Ah! had Napoleon 
Cove more net the asoendency, ee ae 

1B _excu in signally avenging this perfidy 
this insult offered to misfortune! Bolland, at the 
same time, wetamned With joy. the bout of eaten 
chisement, and the arrival of a Russian corps counte- 
nanoed a geueral but almost bloodless insurrection, 
Such was the love which the countnes bore us, aud 
such the happiness we had conferred upon them! 
Bat defection was not confined within the limits of 
the empire: Murat hed come to aa understanding 
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least strange of the eventfal occurrences of the period, 
to behold Neapolitans, with Murat at their head, 
swelling the armed million arrayed against Napoleon 
and France. 
5, tis collet of citboaliien| which thus: seeeilod 
, he threw upon Talley- 
vand, who, unfortu iy ‘France, had been long 
absent from the affairs of government. But, N: 
having required that he should lay aside the dignity 
of viee grand elector, on becoming foreign minister, 
‘Talloyrand preferred one of the first poste in the 
atate to a situation of which caprice might soon 
deprive him, while it exposed him to many ambi- 
tions machinations. too, Talleyrand’s per 
epersle an ha soap situation of affaira as 
ance as of doubtful good in 


seu fy I Lae been seorets that, 
in ie soars be proposed, in « con- 
version ai the extraordins 


advice, to call Be play the a Anid of the E: 
family of the Wellesleys, and to awaken in We 


ton’s mind, the Be of whose fame had now 
Ce ear pesca ambitious views and Projects, 
which would have troubled the coalition. 


scheme Napoleon lent no attention; che ious appeared 
to him too uncertain, and cepeilly too data’, for 
Pressing exigencies of the season, Caulaincourt 
othe to the administration of foreign affairs, 
and Maret became home secretary, where he was 
much better placed. hagiee quitted the portfolio 
of justioe, and was su: Me de Molen and at 
the same time, M. is Unano seeded te Count General 
‘Dara the ministry of war. 
During ae as Seek ce of Mera the 
eror himeelf was unceasingly en; 
paring the means of Te ee eel 
it him. He crested all—overlooked all—per- 
formed all. Though age might have been thought 
to have taken from him some of his activity, yet, in 
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orisis, I beheld bim as in his most vigorous you 
Sie" aight be embod to rec 6 fll foe af 
agsinet the alles who menaced him on the 


manner which shewed ow bard isto quig done, 
The treaty was signed, but executed with incon- 
ceivable tardiness, while the torrent advanced 

Foviag odend ovr nm execution, 
Ferdinand indeed recovered his crown, but by causes 


"Fhe marek ofthe alles cocasioned to the Emperor 
intense ar es Tt was hee ay to oj destro7, iH 


Sie ontnmenateeet ts 
time a a 
whom I shall be excused naming : this correspondence 
assured me the bridge would be allowed to remain, 
and that such agreement had been made with the 
allies at Berne. Thia astonished me, since, on our 
side, I had contrary information. I deapatched an 
couleey 00 ay ovr Private ‘account, being deeply 
Knowing the trath, He returned to 
fall mn Gat th bridge would be colfered fo stand. 
On the 19th December, the tive body was 
coavoked, M. Laing presided un unr Ropaien The 
house formed itself into a committee, to consider and 
report upon the communications addressed to it by 
the Emperor, The majority of the members senaibl 
felt the le situation of France : they 
Seetrecer oon 
een want wh C 
Should eclaclde ie hin iets of euitanoe’ the reper 
was therefore seized, and the house adjourned, 
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ag 1 have ever regarded 
Hreoeetog Laperor and hie Ieilaare frenly comme. 
inatod with cack ether, the defecta of a dij 
alway artifical and yacillating might have been 
Socrates 
inct on the part ive body. 
declaring that sho accepted the propositions of 
Ersaktoct woeld have bees Setsned fo ipa 
Weald they not hare ie peace 
dangers invading a vast country, fended 
by am ardent and vi loro people? But the remark, 
“You will be dishon the meanest vil 
united to the empire by a senatusconsultwm, be div- 
membered,” condoualy resounded in Bopaparte’s 


cus, Whose secret wishes if Sttered, and rendered 
him averse from every 


on on learning what had occurred in the ca 
aumernly. ‘That body, to custom, waited 
on the Emperor in order to ve. He reoeived 


the revoltere not over gracious} and dismissed them 
‘without hearing an Explanation. Afterwards, he 
observed conoeing them, “The members of the 
Jegislative body come to Paria only to obtain some 
special favours, 2 Th impertane miiatrs fron 
morning to night, not instant 
antiafied. Teva hon to daner—they we Boeing 
with envy at the splendour which surrounds them! 

These words I had from Cambecérés, who was 
present, 
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CHAPTER Iv. 


CRISIS OF NAPOLRON’S FATE—-ALLIES ENTER SWITZ- 
ERLAND—A MISSION AND DUKEDOM OFFERED TO 
BOURRIENNE — SIEGE OF HAMBURG—DAVOUST-— 
OPERATIONS IN ITALY—EUGENE-—DEFECTION OF 
MURAT—-APFAIRS IN PRANCE—-GIGANTIC PLANS 
OF NAPOLEON —HI8 VIEWS OF FEACE—PROPOSALS 
OF THE JACOBINS—REJECTION— PARTING INTER~ 
VIEW WITH THE OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


I gavs now reached the most critical period in 
Napoloon’s carecr, What refiections—supposing him 
to have had leieure to reflect—must bavo filled his 
mind, on comparing the remembrances of his dawning 
fortunes with the sad associations of bis glory in its 
‘wane !—-when he contrasted the standard of the army 
of Italy, which, in victorious youth, he presented to 
the , with those drooping eagles constrained 
now to defond the eyry whence they bad oo often 
dared their fight, to soar on conquering wing over 

jurope ie ‘comparison e contrast alike 
teach fhe eee between loves ad Go 

ywer. — ere ing through her, 

fapoleon had owned bie pareae aud was how to 
be again nothing. The season bad gone by when the 
nations of Italy rejoiced to be vanquished, in the 
name of a free republic; on the contrary, to rescue 
herself from a despot’s thrall, Enropa stood armed 
around our country, ready to burst upon ‘its sacred 


againat the Emperor; while the mighty resources, 
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shill offered by France, were paralysed through the 
mactivity of many agents of his government, while 
stupor had fallen upon all spurits,— he was betrayed 
hy those who yet professed themselves alles Thus 
the Sars volun aa their frontiers, which, ay 
a neutral power, prommed to see respected, 
or te defend, and the weakest ede of France thus 
lay exposed to the blow. 

"This violation of the Swus territors, by the alhed 
armies, with consent of the cantons, 18 connected 
with a very important circumstance in my life, » hich, 
had I been mehined to tahe part m the mighty events 
then pasung, mght bave effected a vast change wn 
my destiny On Tuesday the 28th of December, I 
was dining with my fnesd M Pierlot, formerly 
mtendant-general of the Empress Josepbine’s esta- 
bbshment, whea, about nme o’cloch i the evening, 
an express amiyed from the minmter of police, 1¢- 
questiny my immediate attendance at hia rendence 

confiss if was not without alarm that 1 prepared 
to obey tlns summons. I knew, thanks to Davoust’s 
<alummes, that F was still an olyect of suspuon, 
and at this very time under serveillance, beng obliged 
to shew myself three tumes a-week to Savary} a 
species of restraint which, of course, had to me 
nothing disagreeable 

But I coacerved that new accusations bad accom. 
plished the threstenings of the last tno years, and 
‘that certainly I should now be sent to sleep at Viu- 
cennes In truth, as the Emperor's former kindnes, 
had peemed to revive, machinations agamet me had 
been redoubled At all events, I deemed it best to be 

, 80, borrowing a nightcap from my hicnd. 
Bact marched on‘branely tothe of the 
minuter of police Sevary { found ma chambu, 
fally hghtcd up, aud evidently waitng for me He 
‘was in grand costume, and had apparently just come 
trom the Emperor Betore he had tume to speak, I 
readily perceised he had news to unpart, and ficm 
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his air of satisfaction, augured that for this bout 
‘Vincennes was not the word. 

“ Bourrienne,” said this thoroughly good man, 
whom it has been endeavoured to it almost 
as a monster, “ I have just come from the Emperor, 
He asked me, ‘ Where is Bourrienne?’—‘ Sire, in 
Paris; 3 see him often’—‘ Well, send for him: I 
wish to employ him: for three years he has had 
nothing to do, “I desire to send him to Switserland 
in the capacity of ambassador; but he must set 
out immediately. ‘The King of Prussia haa expressed 
himself, by letter, aatiafied with his conduct towards 
the Prussians, whom the chances of war had forced 
to Ears to Hombre Hie ia the floor of Prince 

“ittgenstein, the friend again of the King of Prussia, 
md She is probably also at 1 Tomek? Se will see 
alt the noble Germans who are theré. I have suf- 
ficient confidence in him, to feel assured that his 
journey will be productive of good results. Canlain- 
court will give him his instractions.’” Notwith- 
standing my great amazement at this unexpected 
proposition, I replied, without hesitation, that I coald 
not accept the mission; and that it was offered me 
too late. “ You flatter yourselves that the bridge 
at Basle will be destroyed—that Switzerland will 
maintain ber neutrality; I believe neither—nay, 
more, I know positively to the contrary. I can ony 
reiterate that the offer comes much too late.”—“ Your 
resolation gives me much pain; but Caulsincourt may 

‘bapa prevail upon you to accept. The Emperor 
Reiree You should call upon the Duke of Vicenza 
to-morrow, at one o'clock ; he will tell you all about 
it, and give you instructions,” —« He may tell what 
he pleases; “I will not go to Lorrach.”——“ But you 
Inow the Emperor better than I do; he wishes you 








ino emul] village, aboot six miles from Bale, and 
which had been fixed upoa as the sterting point of the Austro~ 
army. — Translator. 
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to go, and will never pardon your refusing; and 
whe knows what may be the po eas toyyou ” 
— He may do as he likes; but upon no considera 
tion will I go to Switzerland.” —“ You are wrong; 
but you will think of it between this and to-morrow : 
the night brings counsel. At all events, do not fail 
to see Canlainconrt at one. He t» you. You 
will be admitted instantly, and will be alone with 
him.” I know Caulaincourt. I had the happiness 
of being useful to him and his family, in wn affair 
of erasure from the emigrant list: he is an excellent 
person, and will listen to reason: if not, my part 
ia already taken, aud the Emperor can take his as 
suits himself,” 

It was eleven at night before I separated from the 
Duke de Rovigo, who continued to press me earnestly, 
but with friendly interest, to a change of resolution, 
Next morning I began by calling upon M. de Talley- 
rand, informed him of what had occurred, and begged 
he would speak to M. de Caulaincourt, in favour 
of my determination, The former approved of my 
refusal; and at one Precisely Tealled i os the latter, 
at the foreign office, which had not yet been removed 
to the palace for which I wus to have paid. The usher 
stationed at the door of the cabinet recognized, and, 
conformably to order, instantly announced me, M. 
de Caulaincourt made me sit down on the opposite 
side of the fire, beside which he was seated, and ga 
orders to the attendant to admit no one. The Duke 
then, with a calunesa and forbearance which delighted 
me, began to explaio his commission. The conclus: 
‘wemed to me evident, that he was well aware of the 
melancholy situation of affairs, and that he himeelf 
consi the proposed mission as vain, I angwered 
‘with the same composure, repeating the substance of 
my conversation with Savary, his colleague in the 
ministry, and my own friend, of the result of which, 

sal, he himself mst be already acquainted. 
The minister then entered into long details, and, in a 
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very friendly manner, on the reasons which should 
induce me to accept. Among other things, he ree 
marked, thet, from the repeated denunciations of 
Davoust, the Emperor had been rendered ill dis 
‘towards me, and that, by refusing, I ran the bezard 
Of confirsiog his suspicions of my dispoitions for 
the future. ¥ again replied generally on the imutility 
of the mission, and then particularly on my own 
situation—a private individaal—appearing among 
the allied princes as one who had been three years 
removed from publio affairs, and in come measure in 
disgrace, without even the decoration of the Legion 
of Honour, “If that be all,” interrupted de 
Caulaincourt, “ there is no difficulty. I am autho- 
rized by the Emperor to say, that he will create you 
a Duke, and invest you the grand order of the 
Legion of Honour.” At these words I thought I 
must be dreaming, and was almost inclined to regard 
the minister as in jest. The offer, however, was 
serious; and it ia but honest to confess, that I found 
it ‘empl ‘withstood the temptation, nevertheless, 
end persisted in my positive refusal. At length, after 
some farther discussion, the Duke, seeing his efforts 
vain, rose, which was a signal to me that our confe- 
rence had terminated ; and it must be confessed, that, 
for some seconds, I remained very uncertain what 
course to take. M. de Caulaincourt was retirin; 
slowly towards the door of his cabinet. If he departe 
without my knowing his opinion, I had done nothing. 
Addressing him by kia family name, “ Caulaincourt,” 
he returned towards me. “ You have often assured 
me that 700 woe pores. forget the services bebe i 
rendered your family, when pomsessing some credit. 
Look at the tituation of France,— consider my cit- 
cumstances. I do not ask for your secrets, but I will 
state frankly that my conviction is, the allies will pase 
the Rhine in a few days. The Emperor has been 
deceived; I should not have time to arrive, and 
would be laughed at. I know ycu to be a man of 
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honour,—and tell me candidly, and as a friend, how 
would you act, if in my situation?” Fesaw, from the 
sudden and involuntary emotion expressed in his 
eountenance, that my question had touched Caulain- 
court. He preseed my hand with affectionate warmth, 
and said, “I weal @ as fou have done. Enough ; 
Iwill arrange with the Emperor; keep yourself easy.” 
In fact, I heard ino wore of the affair’ 

Here I feel myself constrained to anticipate with 
a short anecdote: In May, 1815, when the King 
had appointed me prefect of police, M. de Caulain- 
court sent, on the 15th of that month, a person, on 
whom dependence could be placed, to ask me, if he 
incurred any risk by remaining in Paris, or whether 
he ought to remove. The had learned that his 
name was contained in a list of those whom I had 
orders to arrest. Much affected by this mark of 
confidence, I replied with warmth to the Duke'r 
envoy, “ Say to M. de Caulaincourt that I do sot 
even know where he lives: let him remais and 
T answer for his safety.” " 

The reader is iy rare, thst numerous 
oki had been left in different parts of Germany. 

eden had fallen into the power of the enemy, 

by 2s capitulation which was not respected ; for the 
troops, who had surrendered on condition of being 
sent into France with arms and baggage, had no 
sooner marched beyond the walls, than they were 
atript. Magdeburg, under Lemarroia, still held out, 
and was expected to do so for some time, Davoust 
resolved to render Hamburg a similar poiat of resis- 
tance. Of the extensive correspondence which I 
maintained at this time with the exterior, my in- 
formation from Hamburg interested me expecially. 
During the campaign 1618, the allies, havi 
driven the French out of Saxony, and constrain 
them to march for the Rhine, formed the siege of 
Hamburg, wherein Davoust had shut himself with 
thirty thousand men, in the resolution of rendering 
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the oe leas Pngectgrel than oes id Een 
goss, anc jelivering u post only when the 
fawn had beoome s heap of ashen. Such were his 
own expressions; and, it must be acknowledged, he 
displayed much ability in carrying his resolution into 
effect, though st a fearfal expense of life and property 
to the miserable inhabitant. He began by laying 
‘up vast quantities of provieions. Generals Dejean 
and Haro, of the artillery, were sent by Napoleon to 
mark out the lines of fortification; in the formation 
of these, Davoust ed fifteen thousand men. 
At the same time, General Bertrand commenced the 
erection of a bridge, uniting Hamburg and Haarburg, 
by joining the islands of the Elbe to the continent, 
a distance of six miles, This bridge, constructed 
of wood taken by force from all the timber yards, 
was fiuished in eighty-three days, It presented a 
magnificent appearance, bestriding a water-way of 
5058 yarde, exclusive of communications across the 
two ds. Many millions would not replace the 
houses thrown down to complete the fortifications, 
and to uncover the approaches of the enemy. But 
these defences were upon so extensive a acale, that 
sixty thousand men would baye been required for 
their fall occupation, Ail this was effected at incal- 
coetle ee tp the ee om the vas plane 
stores heaped up in the place, the garrison was plen- 
tifally supplied, while provisions in the town wero 
to be obtained with much difficulty, in very amall 
quantities, and at exorbitant prices. All horses, with. 
out exception, were seized for the artillery; the best 
were selected, the others slaughtered in the streets, 
and the flesh distributed to the soldiers. The ea 
tanta, pressed by famine, bought the hides at a dear 
rate. The pct composed of French, Italians, 
and Dutch, upon the evacuation of the ‘place, in 
May, 1814, was found to be reduced to a moiety, 
having lost up of 15,000 men, The process of 
demolition, in levelling the outer defences, was 90 
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complete, that even the tombs and vaults were thrown 
down, Neither the living nor the dead were 3 
for, in executing their work of destruction, the sol- 
diers might be seen wrenching off the silver plates 
from the coffins, and oven breaking them ap, in order 
to get at the rich stuffs in which it is there customary 
to wrap the deceased. In this rage for plunder were 
rare ‘even the laity of tly wich doubt. 
exag! ied, perhaps occasioned, the peati- 
lence ‘utiroke out at a subsequent period of thesiege. 
To theae acta ‘of barbarity succeeded m most atric 
blockade, formed by the troops of Russia and Sweden, 
aod all external communication waa cut off. The 
King of Denmark oven, the faithful ally of Napoteon, 
found himself constrained to abandon the garrison to 
its fate. To this he was forced by the Prince-Royal 
of Sweden, who, as we have seen, joined, at an early 
period the league ofthe north tn one of the first 
sorties, General Vandamme and a considerable number 
of mon were uselescly sacrificed. In the month of 
December, provisions began to fail the inhabitants, 
and all useless mouths were turned out, under every 
aggravation of cruelty. On the 18th, one of those 
proclamations of expulsion was ised, for departure 
in forty-eight hours, under pain of destruction of the 
houses the commandant of the gendarmerie having 
it in charge to inflict on the recusants fifty strokes 
the bastinado before ling them. But if there are 
ways of dealing with wen, 80 are there with the 
gent rie. The bastinado was remitted for a sum of 
money, fa, in the case of fernales, Freach pallntry 
substituted fing! But such is the tie that bi 
ts to our natal sor, that still the wretched inhabitants 
clung to their hearths; and 2 new order, of the 
compotion, treaty foes boars leer were granted, 
ion, twenty-four were granted, 
after which, all found within the city, who could 
not contribute to the defence, should be considered 
as in league with the enemy, and consequently liable 
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to be delivered to the Prevotal Court, and shot’ 
‘This was not enough ; lingerers were still found ; and, 
in one of the last nights of December, all who fell 
under the proscription, without distinotion of age or 
tex, sickness or health, were torn from their 
and, during an intense frost, carried beyond the walls. 
By a refinement of cruelty, the escort was composed 
citizens, In the course of the night, many aged 
persona perished. To misery the most deadly insults 
were added. I have seen. have read—I do not 
invent, en order of declaring all female 
nervants subject to visits, they bad 
certificates of health from their masters! All those 
evils were increased to an incredible degree of des- 
peration, by the avarice and barbarity of Davoust's 
vourite agents, One of these, a native of Auxerre, 
by fies or vee by eas for ie martes ly 
, or inveigle wr his master, a 
wletim from pi a hae ung females of the 
place. ‘These are facts so well known, that though, 
the sake of his family, I do not mention the name 
of this commissary, when these pages, even at this 
distant date, are read in Hamburg, every one will 
repeat that name. Messwhile filth and putrescence 
accumulated every where: the streets were encum- 
ee —_ Hered, Beret : te: 
iter ite lake, pois ever cies 
tmcleccmess, ‘which there wes £5 jonger means of 
transporting beyond the city, sent forth deadly exha- 
lations : as the season advanced, epidemic and febrile 
complaints were converted into pestilence: from sixty 
to eighty died daily in the hospitals, of which no care 
was taken: and, on the bastions, on the ramparts, 
and in the highways, the dead were ung inte trenches 
rather than buried ; so that the living could not make 
4 sep without tresding on the remains of thei 
relatives or friends, pecuniary resources being 
at length exhausted, the poor veuains of the bank 
were seized, amounting to shout eight millions of 
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marke (£600,000;) and thus, while Hamburg, so 
lately rich and hospitable, was completely rained, the 


shock was extended to distant places. Napoleon bad 
accused Hamburg of and, in ruining it, 
thought he was raining Through sll these 


secutions, that city had béen an unresisting sacrifice. 
Vike Jerusalem— w! », it is eaid, during the si 
by Titus, the sound of lamentation was heard in 
night— Hamburg could only bewail in secret. 

‘Such was the state of the French interest in Ger- 
many, where we were expelled from all wave a few 
isolated points, in which crime and useless resistance 
maintaided a sinking cause, In Italy, Engene com- 
manded; that country having been confided to his 
care, after the campaign of 1812, To the preservation 
of , Bonaparte attached great importance, both 
from the recollection of his glory, and its present 
value, The actual possession of its rich provinces 
would be of great weight in a treaty of peace, which 
might call for their resignation; while they afforded 
a strong and convenient point whence to threaten 
Austria, The Viceroy did every thing in his power to 
second the intentions of the Emperor, But Eugene’s 
army, in reality, differed from its appearance 
on the muster-roll. That, it bore the nomber 
of regiments, but, in many instances, the regiments 
themselves had remained beneath the snows of Russia, 
or been buried in the plains of Poland. By dint of 
exertion, however, and the care taken of his soldiers, 


during the space of their continuance ; but it in, perhaps, even 
muore arf cir future mncen,” Wile 
replaced the xtnihing oun of f Devows, 1 wan informed, 

Thagistrate burg opinion i geuers 
entertained, that the crimes tod calamities of the al 
‘srought an inarionn eect on the morals of the place, fom 
which they bad not i 
healthy tan. — Zhaislator. 
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he assembled a corps of fifty thousand men, of whom 
five thousand were cavelry. After the failure of 
negotiations, in the shadow of a at Prague, 
the Viceroy, entertaining no doubt ofan epproeching 
attack upon Haly, marched with his whole disposable 
‘and took up 8 pofition es near as possible to 
the Austrian frontier, his head-quarters being at 
Udine, Until April, 1814, he was enabled to preserve 
an imposing attitude, and to protect the entrance 
to the Ttaliga Kingdom with that akill which might 
have been expected from one trained in the school 
of Napoleon, and ranking among his best generals. 
Two defections, however, afflicted the excellent 
heart, and disconcerted the at ments, of 
Eugene; namely, those of Murat, his brother soldier, 
and of the King of Bavaria, his father-in-law. Thus 
in rear to the Neapolitan army, and in flank 
to the Bavarian, approaching through the Tyrol, he 
commenced a series of retrograde movements in the 
sutumn of 1813, falling a first upon the Taglia- 
mento, and subsequently upon the . There, he 
took up a position, with troops considerably diminished 
by isons, sickness, end conflict. 

‘owards the end of November, Eugene understood 
that one corps of the Neapolitan troops had seized 
Rome, another Ancona, and that the army was on its 
march for Upper Italy. Tho King of Naples wished 
to tarn to his own ad: the situation of Europe, 
and became the dupe of offers promised as the reward 
of hia treason, He was here doubly a traitor; for, not 
only had he entered into a treaty with the enemies 
of ce, but, as nothing certain was yet known 

ting his desertion, and flying reporis were diz- 

ited as impossible, he continued to profess amily 

to the Emperor, and to receive provisions and stores 
from Eagene. Such, too, was the confidence at Paris, 
that the war minister never once thought of refusing 
those demands ; yet, at that very moment, the King 
of Neples was engaged to join the Austrian troops, 
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and to make common cause against the French erma 
in Italy. Here Murat became perfidious and inexea- 


sable. "To disown his native for his ‘country, 
when the interests of the latter ad it, was a 
ure ‘on its own merits, and liable to be 


meas 
d tly, a8 man/sepinions o or their feelings 
indged dt but to join perfidionsness to desertion, can 
admit’ of only one sentiment,—that it was st once 
unmanly and criminal. When first informed of thie 
treachery, Napoleon refused to give credit to the fact: 
“No,” exclaimed he, to those around him,—* No! 
that cannot be! © Murat, to whom I gave my sister! 
Marat, to whom I have given a crown! Eugene 
mast uxt be deceived. It is not possible that Murat should 
clare against me!” 3t was, however, not only poa~ 
ae but true. At that very moment, Miollis, Ph 
@ handful of men, was blockaded in the castle of 
St Angelo, as were slso the garrisops of Ancona 
and Loretto, in their re citadels, The treaty 
between Austria and wes seals Seat 
on the Lith of “emmy, ol Soon after, 
rhistrusting Murat’s conduct, retired bebind” the the 
Mincio, cantoned his army, Here, on the 8th of 
February, the Austrian army came up with hie poui- 
tion: he engaged and defeated the Austrians, and 
thus, for some time, prevented their invasion, and 
junction with the Neapolitan forces. Not till eight 
daya Pita conflict, did Murat officially berated 
inst mperor, by sending in his 
By bin chief of etal to ‘Vignolles, who eld 
the same situation in the army of Prince Ei 
Tmmodiately, all the French officers in the Noay ican 
service left the king, and went over to Eugene. 
Murat exerted every effort to retain them, but in 
vain. “No Frenchman,” said they, “ who really loves 
Tis countsy, can now remain in year cervion’”=—-*" De 
you ‘then,” cried he, “ that my heart is lees 
euch than yours? Believe,on the cont fatto 
auch to be pitied: from the grand army, 
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of disastrous events. I have been forced to make # 
eg. with the Austrian and an arrangement with 
e 


from a threatened invasion, by the 
ns. Such a disembarkation would infullibly 
have excited a revolt im the interior: remain then 
with me.” 

Immediately on receipt of Joachim’s declaration, 
Eugene issued a prociamation to his troops :——" Sel- 
diers,” said the prinos, “my motto is, and 
Fidelity ; let the same be your device: with this in 
our hearts, and God for our aid, we shall yet triumph 
over all our enemies,” In the same roclamation, he 
expressed his hopes of a solid and lasting pence; 


these were not realized: another ion of it, in 
which he prom the per ee for the 
recall of all French officers in the Neapolitan service, 


had become useless, from the voluntary retirement of 
all whom the regulation concerned ; and unfortunately 
he possessed not the means of fulfilling his promises 
of victory, The Austro-Nespolitan army obtained 
advantages which could not be disputed; Leghorn 
aud Ancona were taken, and the French obliged to 
‘evacuate Tuscany. 















ad Zumt 0 afsira in Frunce at the end of 1619. 
e80 presented a 10 ting than in 
Italy. ‘The imperial diadem, like tho iron crown, 


tottered on the head of . The treachery of 
‘Murat had proved ‘oubly tal in iteelf and in its 
effects, upon the mighty combinations in which be 
had been destined to act an important part. In the 
gigantic scheme of defence and offmos which he 
now meditated, Bonaparte’s intention had heen that 
Eugene and Murat, uniting their forces, should march 
upon Vienne, through the Tyrol and Carinthia, and 

ius get to the rear of the allies, and shake Austris to 
the centre, Meanwhile, he himself, with the soldiers, 
and on the soil, of France, would have multiplied 
obstaclesin the enemy's front, and might have decided 
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the campaign, before ther tumd milhon, messuring 
every step, had polluted Pans with their presence. 
On hearug of this ummense project, I could not 
but recognize the daring apirit which I bad known 
meeting great diasters by great resources. The 
impress of genius was thege, but rendered powel- 
ess in the meana of execution. In the campaign of 
Pars, Napoleon was all himself; again he unfolded 
that ferrid md, which, as m youthfal conquests, 
anwhnlated time and space, and seemed omnipresent 
10 Ita onergres. But the chances F sPreted were. 20) 
r the same: yi ‘even, rf dearl , 
tmest become fal to hi Th France Sew hopes 
had sprang up m the room of those that had been 
deceived, and which had heralded him to convular 
wer, Now must he have felt, im all its ample 
eneaty, the counsel of Josephine,—* Bonaparte, do 
not, I beseech thee, make thyself kung.” 

Napoleon was still Emperor, but the man who 
had umposed upon all Europe treaties of peace not 
less dusastroua than war f, could not now obtain 
Et) ssrmnoe He paca onlenoonty com 
muasioned to treat passed twent 
iilenew, af Lunevill, witheat beg recexved into 
the alled camp, or r parmtted ‘to pass the advanced 
guards of the army of mvasion, In yan Caulamoourt 
entreated—supphcated Napoleon to sacrifice, or 
rather provisionally to lay amde, a portion of the 
glory acquired x 80 many combats. No concewion 
could be obtained # he wots, howere | to Ea snouts, 
— I shall magn whatever will. To obtain peace, 
I ask uo condihon, I sill not dictate my own 
humbition” This was equivalent to a prohibition 
to or to concede any thing. In the course of 
the fet fifteen days of 1614, one-third of France was 
imvaded, and a new congress proposed at Chitillou 
upon the Seme, Of the proceedings I shall speak 
hereaft eanw hile, let us conmder the last moments 
of Napoleon’s stay 2t Pars, before setting out for 
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that adventorous campaign of France, wherein he 
isplayed military talent sor even to the reverses 
which he experienced, and where these were often 
balanced by the fortunate daring of his vast combine- 


Affairs were approaching daily to. crisis, Strongly 
premed by the alles, he wee oonnsciled to voek extra- 
inary resources in the interior of the empire. He 
way reminded of the fourteen armies which, ax if by 
enchantment, aprang forth from the soil of France, to 
defend her, at the commencement of the Revolution, 
In short, he was advised to throw himeelf into the 
arms of 8 party who still possessed the power of 
raising the mass—to join himself to the Jacobins, 
‘What a trial for him who had so often manifested 
the justifiable loathing which these inspired! Never- 
th for a moment, he cherished the idea of 
ado} ting this advice. He made the round, on horse- 
back, the suburbs of St Antoine and St Marceau; 
caressed the populace; replied to their acclamations 
with attentive eagerness; and believed he beheld in 
these dispositions something which might be turned to 
advantage. On returning to the palace, some prndent 
people ook ‘upon them to make remarks, recommend- 
ing him to have recourse rather to the apper classes — 
to the nobility and select of the nation. Perceiving 
thus that several blamed this ridiculous popularity, 
he replied,—@ Gentlemen, you may talk as you 
please, but, in my present sitaation, I find no nobili 
save in the rabble of the Fauxbourgs, nor any rabl 
tave in the nobility I have made.” A happy device 
this to please every body; since, eccarding to Napo- 
Jeon, all were rabble together. 

At this epoch, the Jacobins were disposed to serve, 
and to strain every nerve to save him. But they 
feaucod ‘that he ‘should slaare them alone to act 

ly, to arouse every revolutionary passion, to 
abandon the press to their management, and to have 
sung in the streets and in the theatres their favourite 
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—with other propositions, no leas extra 

ani not lesa revolting I do not m thus repeat 
says, but what I witnessed and heard at two meetings 
at which I was present, though certamly by chance, 
‘and when these proposals were brought forward 
with the more awsurance, that success appeared 
certain, Though years had’ since the times of 
my fambr mtercourse with Napoleon, I knew his 
opinions regarding the Jacobias too well to be under 
any apprehension a» to the result here In fact, 
chagasted by their demands, and the price which they 
put upou therr services, he broke aff the correspon- 
dence. “ It 18 too much,” he smd, “I shall find m 
battle some chance of but none with these 
harebramed fools .” adding wards,—“ There can 
exist no connection between the demagogues of 1798 
and monarchy; between furious clubs and a regular 
mumstry ; between a Committee of Public Safety and 
an Emperor, between revolutionary tnbunals and 
the reign of the laws, No! af I must fall, I wall not 
‘bequeath France to the Revolution from which J 
saved her,” 

Golden words these! and Napoleon followed up a 
resolution worthy of himself, by calling fo.th a truly 
national and more noble instrument to the 
threatemng danger. Thus was the National 
of Paris, which he placed under the command of 
Moncey, a man estimable m every respect, who had 
loyally fought under the standard of France, and now, 
am an advanced age, preserved the freshness, both 
mental and bodily, of youth. The Emperor could 


Diba Coueghinn, wos bo a Bergen, July, Toe a 
‘was boin af » July, Vos,” Hs 
fathey ‘twas an sdvocate, and. the young shiner’ was hanseit 
antended for « mmlar career, but, so powerful were the attrac. 
‘tons presented by the profexnon in whiob he afterwards attained 
so horiouroble s staton, that thrice he deserted the paternal root 
{o ealut aa prvats sentinel ‘The fist tine hus dcbarge Wan 
purchased by hw family, « sevond time be solicted has swan 
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uot have made a worthier choice; but the staff of 
the National Guard became a focus for every species 
of intrigue, save that which tended to the defence of 
Paris; and when the moment came, without seeming 
to wish the overthrow of Napoleon, all its members 
had that overthrow uppermost in their minds. How- 
ever that may be, as captain of the guard, I was 
convoked, with my brother officers, to meet the 
Emperor in the Tuilenes on the 23d of January, 
when we received Napoleon’s farewell, previous to 
hus setting ot ee the morrow, for the first time, to 
fight for the hearth, with the foe in the land. What 
a day for me! how many recollections assailed my 
memory! We were int into the grand saloon, 
which I had so often traversed as a familiar of the 
house. Better to view the ceremony, T had mounted, 
along with others, upon a bench placed against the 
wall. Napoleon entered with the Empress; he ad- 
vanced with » noble sir, leading by the hand his son, 
not yet three years old. Fora long time I had not 
heen near him with whom I had hved so intimately, 
and for so many years. He hed — very core 
pulent; aod, wy extremely pale countenance, 
at an air of satness and is leazare, The ordnay 
movements of the muscles of his neok were stronger 
and more frequent than I had formerly remarked, — 
No, I cannot describe what I felt stirrmg within me, 
on beholding this friend of my youth, oe Long smaster 


inlease, but the éhird tume he persevered ; and, an his reward, 
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of Europe, on the point of sinking beneath the efforts 
Ph enpeogy peloony L posetmtpene 
and solemn, and, at the same time, mournful. SErely 
does silence so ign in 80 numerous an 
assembly, There prevailed throughout some indes- 
oribable and @ uneasiyess—an eager listening 
for the voice of Napoleon. Nor was that voice long 

Tn atrong and sonorous tones, as when he 
harangued his soldiers in Italy or Egypt, but without 
the expression of self-confidence, and satisfaction with 
others, which then beamed trom his countenance, « 
Napoleon thus addressed us:— 


Gentleman, officers of the National Guard, I have 
leasure in beholding you assembled around me. I 
lepart this night, to myself at the bead of the 
amy: On quitti 1e capital, I leave behind, with 
idence, my wife and my sou, upon whom 60 
many hopes repose. I owe this acknowledgment of 
security to all those acts by which you have never 
failed to manifest your attachment, in the principal 
eras of my life. Tall di with a mind freed 
from a weight of inquietude, when I know these 
tobe under your faithfal guardianship : to you 
confide all I hold most dear in the world, next to 
France, and recommend them to your care. 

“ It may sometimes happen, from the nature of the 
maneurres which I am now to execute, that the 
enemy maj an opportunity to approach your 
walle, If soch an evestt should sean, t0 in ind 
that it can be the affair only of a few days, and that 
I shall speedily armve to your assistance. I recom- 
mend to you to be united among yourselves, and to 
Tesiat every insinuation tending to introdace disunion. 
Endesvours will not be wanting to shake your deity 
to your duties; but I depend on your repelling 
these perfidious instigations.”” 


I listened to Bonaparte’s words with the deepest 
‘VOL. Iv. EK 
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attention ; and, though he pronounced them with 
strong voice, it was not unmoved —he felt, or feigned, 
emotion, But that emotion, whether real or sssumed, 
was shared by a vast number of those present; and 
J confess, for my own part, that I was greatly over- 
come, especially when he uttered the words, “I con- 
tide to you my wife and my eon.” 1 fixed my eyes 
the child the interest he inspired was altoge- 
ther distinct from that excited by the grandeur which 
surrounded, or the misfortunes which threatened, 
him. I beheld in the boy, whose countenance, 
moreover, displayed much inudvent loveliness, not 
the King of Rome, but the son of my earliest friend, 
During the whole day, I could not excape from a 
of sadness, on comparing what [ had that 
morning witnessed, with our firat occupation of the 
Tuileries. How many ages in the fourteen year, 
that separated those events! 
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CHAPTER V. 


CONGRESS OF CHATILLOV—BOVAPABTE’S VIRWS OF 
HISTORY AND OF PEACE—PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
CONGRESS—DUPLICITY OF NAPOLEON—CAULAIN- 
COURT'S PROJECT OF PACIPIOATION — REJECTED — 
VIRWS OF THF ALLIPS—SINGULAR CONVERSATION 
WITH ALEXANDER —CAMPAIGN OF PARIS—BATTLE 
OF BRIBVVE—-VISIT TO THR FIKLD—BATILE OF 
CHAMP-AUBERT — AVECDOTE —THE BOURRONS — 
‘THE POPE ~—KING OF SPAIN— ALLIES MARCH UPON 
PARIS—BATTLE OF PERE CHAMPENOISE — ANEC* 
OTE, 


In will be deemed a circumstance worthy of remark, 
by those who take an mterest in comparing, dates, to 
find, that ip -argutiond successor of Lous XVI, and 
nephew of that monarch, by marnage with Maria 
Louwa, should have taken farewell of the Na- 
tional Guard, precusely on the anniversary of the too 
Jamous Sst January, after twenty-five years of terror 

dagrace—of hope, of glory and reverse. On the 
morrow, he set ont to jom the army; but, alast his 
yoorney rat nat 0 as it used to be, before 
teaching head-quarters, France was already 
oocupied by five hundred thousand mea, and Napo- 
leon had wherewith to oppose this host only, at most, 
one hundred thousand; bat his gemus, far from 
fahng him, seemed to renovate its youthful ngour 
in this ternble conyuncture. 

‘Meantume, the at Chatallon-eur-Seme had 
opened, where assem the Duke of Vicenza, as 
representative of France ; Lords Aberdeen, Cathcart, 
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and Stewart, British envoys; Count Razoumowsky, 
on the part of Russia; it Stadion, on that of 
Austria; and Count de Humboldt, from Prussia, As 
T received the most perfect intelligence on whatever 
‘was transacted in this assembly, 1 believe the present 
portion of my Memoirs will deeply interest every one 
who seeks the truth on the negotiations of this 

sf In terms of his instructions, the Duke de 

‘icensa demanded an armistice on the opening of 
the congress, acco: ling to the usual practice while 
negotiating treaties off peace. This fapoleon. both 
desired and greatly wanted, to repair former losses, 
and to prevent the fresh Hates of immediate war. 

but, instructe: experience, the alli 

resolved to continue ‘miley op ions, andanswered 
the proposal of an armistice by requiring the imme- 
diate ture of the Lay mong tog pacideatioo.. 
These, however, were no e proposals of 
Frankfort. The allies now extsblished, fag 8 basis of 
the treaty, the limits of the ancient monarchy. They 

led their succeas 28 qufficient to authorize this; 
and who, in their situation, would not have acted in 
the same meaner ? 

To judge accurately of Napoleon's conduct, in 
reference to these pacific negotiations at Chatillon, 
we must take especially into account the organization 
which he had received from nature, and understand 
So oe eee 
upon his mind daring his yout . If we 
examine with attention and impartiality that oonduct 
froughent, we shall be convinced that he owed his 
fall only to himself. No agents at this time fostered 
hs aelish ambition, hia overeaastering love of glary, 
and profound daplicity ; though, in other seasons, 
there might have been those in his confidence who 
failed to convince him, that often hie designs were 
incompatible with the necessities of France. If, upon 
this gocasion, he was the victim of his ambitious 
views, it must be attributed to himself aloue. He 
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has said, at St Helena, in speaking of the conferences 
of Chitillon,—* A stroke from Heaven conld alone 
have saved us; for to treat, to conclude, was to give 
up like a fool to the enemy.” Napoleon ia beheld 
‘undisguized in these words. Ho was deeply read in 
the history of the great men of antiquity ; and what 
he had chiefly sought to discover in his studies waa 
the means by which these meu had venoms greet 
Hoe had not failed to remark, that a vast military 
renown bears much farther the name of the possessor, 
than the most successful labours of pence, extensive 
knowledge, or the noblest effort to contribute to the 
happiness of mankind. How often hes he said to me, 
while lanching forth into some of the historical dis- 

uisitions in which he loved to indulge,—“ Who, at 
this day, knows the names of that populace of kings 
who have passed from thrones npoo which chance or 
birth laced them? They lived and died in 
obscurity. Painfully are their names sought in worm- 
eaten archives; or a medal—a coin, found 
rubbish, barely reveals to the learned the existence 
of a king, of whom they had never heard. On the 
scontrary, speak of Cyru<, Alexander, Crear, Mahomet, 
Charlemagne, Henry IV, or Louis XIV, and we are 
instantly among acquaintance.” From all this he had 
drawn, as it were, an historical corollary,— never to 
sign « disodvantageous peace. How then conclude a 
shameful pesce, which not only stripped France of 
what Napoleon hed added to her dominion, but of 
that which she had confided to his genius, to his 
great ilitary talenta, and to his fortune? He enter. 
tained au intimate conviction, which never for a 
— — I ae hid aside, ie were once the 
“ilusion produce is triumphs to be destroyed, 
the charm and the enthusiasm eb many protigin bad 
awakened in a breve end generous people, would 
Geappear with ita couse, “France,” ke would often 
say, “ reesived me as her chief, from the arms of 
victory : if conquest forsake me, France will retarn 
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to the descendants of Henry IV.” Many were the 
illusions, in every period of his career, with which 
Bonaparte imposed upon others, as to his position, 
but never, save in rare instances dd he impose upon 
himself, Deprived of its military foundation, i 
greatness nevessarily fell; and of this he wae fully 
aware, To occupy the brilliant station in the pages 
of history to which he aspired, a tarnished crown 
was to bim no crown. During the long space passed 
in his intimacy, even. when his glory stood beyond 
dispute, ever did I find him fatigued and disguated 
with the labours of civil administration. "What then, 
must have been his aversion to engage in arrange 
ments for the humiliation of his beautiful France? 
Ones, when Caulaincourt pressed bim to make 
sacl y 

crown 





he exclaimed, urage may defend o 
—infamy, never 

Such were the dispositions with which Napoleon 
set out for the army. Soon after his arrival, the 
conferences at Chitillon commenced. The Duke of 
‘Vicenza, convinced that he must no longer count 
on the natural limits of France granted by the 
ition of Frankfort, as the basis of negotiation,, 

wrote for new powers. The Congress opened on the 
Sth of Febroary; on the 6th, there was no sitting; 
but, on the 7th, the plenipotentiarien of the allied 
powers declared Shemachren categorically. Pv drew 
‘wp a protocol it, in consequence @ BUCCEES 
which had attended their arms, France should be 
confined within her ancient limits, such as these 
were under the monarchy, before the Revolution ; 
that France should renounce all influence beyond her 
immediate frontiera; and that, consequently, all titles 
implying protection in Italy, Germany, or Switzer- 
land, were instantly to cease. This proposition, so 
—— from the one sent to Frankfort to our oe 
St Aignan, appeared so extraordinary to M. 

de Canlaincourt, that it obliged him to request a 
suspension of proceedings, the conditions being of a 
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uatare which did not anthorize him to proceed imme- 
acceded to his wish, 
and codaljered Beg t o'clock the same 


evening. gt eng te e Duke of Vicenza 
declared his Pitan to make the greatest sacrifices 
for fer Beno, however remote the propositions of the 
allies, a5 exp! lained that morning, had been from the 
at Frankfort; but requiring a defiite 
tiles of those sacrifices, and of the compensations 
to be given in return, This was, indeed, falling 
his recent Poemactoat rotons ie discussions, and 
to gain time; but the duke has boen unjustly accused 
of opposing the peace, and throwing unimportant and 
even trifling obstacles in the way. Such were the 
private instructions of the Emperor. 

On the following day, some success obtained by 
the allies, and their capture of Troyes and Chalons, 
determined Nay iene vase plenipotentiary 
to state, “ es restr to consent to the 
ancient limits of aoe provided the allied powers 
immediately consented to an armistive.” This would 
have exactly suited Napoleon; time would have 
been gained. The East and the North would have 
risen; reinforcements could have arrived from the 
south ef France; and he should have been able to 
bri up his troops from in and the German 
fortsessds : desi besides, Sistas taeaone might present 
themeelves, and, to a certainty, intrigues might be set 


ou foot, On the oth of F , this oa 
roporsl was laid before the Congress by 
Pout; and NM de Feonvinoed. that 


{Saylaod woold acoede, her atject the varrndes of 
Antwerp, snd the evacuation of Belginm, being thon 
attained, demanded, in the name of the Emperor 
Alexander, a suspension of the anion. But the 
allies rejected this subterfuge of Napoleon; and the; 

didright, He had given his dor to understan: 

that the first word of the allies was not to be taken. 
as an witimatium ; that he must reply by assuming 
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the propositions of Frankfort, and demanding an 
armistice ; but ‘Dat their answer even to this’ wea 
not to be an ultimatum. “ There are many other 
concessions,” he added in his letter; “ but, if the 
allies are satisfied, you may close; if not, the terma 
will afford room for discasion.” In the same letter, 
occurred the following remarkable expression, which 
describes the whole Hitentien of the 
“You may go, verbally, es far as you ju 
yenient; and, hen you skall baye ebiained a positive 
ultimatum, refer to your government, for final in- 
structions concerning it.” Is this clear ? 

In the sitting of 10th of March, the Duke of 
Vicenga inserted in the protocol, that the last courier 
despatched to him had been stopped and detained for 
a Jong time by several general cers in the Russian 
army, who had forced from him his papers, which hed 
not delivered to the duke till ry-six hours 
afterwards, at Chaumont. Csulaincourt justly com- 
plained of this infraction of the rights of nations, and 
of established usages, as the only canse of delay in 
concluding the negotiations. He then Jaid before 
Congress the instructions of his master, in which the 
Emperor scoeded to the conditions of the allies at 
Frankfort, from which they had receded withont 
comprehensible motives. He, however, was careful 
not to communicate his secret ordere,— to insist — to 
demand all, in order to obtain nothing. He then 
inserted a long note in the protocol, setting forth all 
the commonplaces about the balance of power, the 
partition of Poland, the inferiority to which Franca 
ge be Felnase compared with cer ps ii or Remsla, 

y accepting the new basis proposed by the allies, 
tamely, her ancient limits before the Revolution} 
and maintained, with truth, that, without France, 
the balance of power could not be preserved. He 
continued to state, in support of these views, that 
Belgiuw, and the right bank of the Rhine, havin, 
been constitutionally united to France, and recognis 
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existing treaties, the neither could, 
Me would. coseent, totaal i neeevar at: To 
these jositions Tapoleon, ies repli 
that vty bracts nothing distin a Sra 
e preliminaries ted by them on 
the 17th Febrtary, and whith were to bave been 
auswered on the 28th, after the term of ten days 
fixed upon by Caulaincourt himself: they, therefore, 
breaking up the ‘o prevent this, 
Tee pa Pi, Ei Sen a 
ready to renounce all i beyond the limits of 
France. 2 To soknowledge the independence of 
Spain, Italy, Switzerland, ny, and Holland ; 
be joleet rersmenticeastties 
judged necessary, and for a: equivalent.” 
Upon this declaration, the sitting immediately broke 
without reply, Nor was this to be wondered at, 
it did Bonaparte comprehend ander the Himits of 
France? Those, unquestionably, which he had been 
offered, but refi at Frankfort, and which the 
allies now retrenched to the limits of the monarchy, 
Aud what was the “reasonable eqaivalent expected 
from England?” Is it surprising that this obscurity 
and vagueness inspired no confidence ? In fact, three 
days this sitting of the 10th of March, the allies 
declared, that they could not enter upon the discus- 
sion of the verbal protocol of the French minister, 
and demanded from him, within twenty-four hours, 
an explicit declaration for or against the treaty pro 
geval 7 es that the limits of France should be 
‘those of the monarchy, before ee Revaledon, 
propose a counter project. Always guided by hi 
real brevet pee the Duke of scone inserted in 
tocol an ambi; at the same meeting 
of the 18th March. “hie daawered repeating 
their demand. The former then requested a euspen- 
sion of the meeting till eight the same evening, 
which, after some discussion, was granted. The 
meeting having resumed, M. de Canlaincourt, much 
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to the surprise of all, said be would give in » counter 
Preiect, but could not finish it before the event of 
14th, or morning of the 15th March. The alli 

were pressed, but, from personal consideration to the 
French envoy, said they would adjourn to the morning 
of the 15th. On that ofcasion, to the astonishment 
of all, in this counter project, so long delayed, the 
duke’ modifed nothing of his verbal protocal. ‘The 
Emperor was to retain the Rhine, renounce Holland, 
Italy, his supremacy over Switzerland, and to recog- 
nize the independence of Sprins but the crown of 
the kingdom of Italy was to be guaranteed to Prince 
Bugene Napoleon. The Princess Eliza was also to 
retain the sovereignty of Lueca and Piombino, and 
the Prince of Neufchatel his principality; the Grand 
Duke of Berg (son of Louis) was also to retain pos- 
session of his duchy; the King of Saxony to be 
reinstated in hig Kingdom; and the Tonian Isles were 
to to the kingdom of Italy. The iter 
pt ‘ese conditions were received with derision 
yy the allies, It became evident that Napoleon had 
never intended to treat seriously of peace at Chitillon. 

‘This singular ps of the 15th, Caulaincourt 
bad demanded should be ratified in five days, or sooner 
if possible. But tho allies saw clearly that its object 
‘was only to involve them in a tedious discussion; and, 
fearing Test they should still become the victims of 
the crafty policy of Napoleon, inserted in the proto- 
col, during the sitting of the 18th, their reasons for 
rejecting altogether the propositions of the French 
minister, For my own part, 80 convinced was I 
that Napoleon had no intention to conclude peace 
upon any principle of concession, that, on the 18th, 
when the @ of Vicenza had written to Talleyrand 
that the signature of the treaty would unquestionably 
soon take piace, I affirmed it would not. On the 
morning of the 14th, having visited Tulleyrand, I 
expressed the same opinion; upon which he put into 
my hand Caulai "s letter, stating that “ Napoleon 
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had given him « carte blanche to save the capital, 
and to avoid a battle, by which would be compromised 
the Inst resources of the nation.” This appeared 
very positive; but the aseuranoe did not alter a 
opinion for a moment. Having read the letter, 
returned it, with the remfrk, Ho will not sign.” 
M, de Talleyrand could not help saying that he thought 
me obstinate in my belief; but he judged of the 
Emperor from his present position, while I formed 
my opinion trom Decagartele character. Napoleon, 
I was convinced, sacrifice all, rather than hiv 
glory, and valued less his crown than the preservation 
of its luatre. 
Pe isa on the Sth, the plexi tenGoriss of the 
ies, perceiving # these iploma stratagems 
bad evidently a4 other object than to gain time ; and 


likewise struck with the istency of Napoleon's 
refusing, for a definitive what he had proposed 
to grant for a simple ice, declared the negotia- 
tions with the French ent terminated, The 
allied powers added, their fepresentatives, 
that, faithfal to the they had announced, 


they would never lay down arms, until these principles 
been rooceriel and admitted by the French 
government. ‘The issue of these grand debates was 
thua referred to the chances of war—chances but 
little favourable to the man whose genius then strove 
ggsinst Europe in btang tps sncveees tthe ale 
faring the negotiations, bed opened the road to Paris; 
while Napoleon, ever hoping that fortune would yet 
retarn to bless his standard, supplied the want of 
numbers, against these armed masses, by the most 
akilful mancuyres which, perhaps, his genius ever 
imagined. An excessive love of fame proved his 
ruin; he shrunk from the necessity of signing what 
he conceived to be his own shame; and he had his 
desire : he could say, All is lost, save glory.” His 
glory will be immortal. 
But, before entering upon my ususl slight details 
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of battles, and of the memorable operations in Cham- 
I shall relate = singular conversation between 
der and one of our generals, most fait 

to me, which throws light upon the views 
of the allies, relative to the goverament of France, 
before the fall of the eipire. I have always been 
convinced—a conviction strengthened by all their 
subsequent acts—that, in entering Franoe, the allies 
had no intention of re-establishing the Bourbons, or 
of imposing upon the French any government what- 
sever. ey entered to destroy, not to found: 
what they wished to destroy, in the commencement 
of their sucess, was the supremacy of Napoleon. In 
the early period of that bloody struggle, they had not 
even thought of any one to govern in France: it 

little mattered to them who was chief of that 
ment, progided it was not Ni nor any member 
of hia ly. This opinion I entertained, in common 
with many of the best informed men in England, 
with whom Jhad more than once occasion to corres- 


‘These principles were so decidedly those of the 
allies in 1814, that they were manifested still more 
solemanly st s later period, when the Bourbons bad 
already reigned more than a yearin France. Thetreaty 
of Vienns, conchided on the 25th March, 2815, bore, 
that © The allied powers have no other object then to 
take from Bonsparte the possibility of renewing his 
attempts to seise the sovereign power in France.” 
One month, day for day, following the signature of 
the treaty of Vienna,—and certainly circumstances 
were then very different from those of 1814,—the 
Prince Regent of England declared to the British 
Perilamsct, that: hate was ao intention t0_lmpoee 
upon France any government in particular. 

hire gal pes been te prtoee at the 
battle and was exchanged in 
of February. 1614. In passing through Troyes, the 
general, wishing to pay his respects to the Emperor 
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Alexander, was received by fiat monarch with his 
customary condescension, arriving in Paris, the 
general came a the Dee ce Snorer with whom I 
ypened to be dining A in my presence 
rebted the conversation I now report. “ Having 
inquired of Alexander,” saul the general, “ whether 
he any message for Ne who, knowing I 
had coon bin majesty, Ww not fail to put many 
questions; the emperor replied, that he had nothii 
cular to say to lim. He added, ‘Iam Napoleon's 
iend, but personally have mach to complain of; the 
allies, too, wish to have nothing more to do with 
him: as to other matters, we have no intention to 
impose any pervon upon France; only, the allies are 
i uo longer to recognize Ni as 
Emperor of the French, As for myself,’ added 
Alexander, * I can no longer have any confidence 
in him—he has deceived me too often.’ Regnier 
made euch observations as bis attachment to Napoleon 
dictated, and asked,—* But, if the resolution be 
persisted in, to remove him from power, who is to be 
appointed in his room ?” —“ Does it not belong to 
you,” answered Alexander, “ to appoint » successor? 
why not name some one else to govern the French 
nation? All depends upon yourselves. We have no 
dosire, I repeat, to i ‘any one upon you; but 
we will not have him.” Subsequently, there ensued 
5 ceouien on the claims fora leper all 
which Regnier grounded difficulties. 
Well, then, Ae aid ‘Alexander, “have you 
not Bernadotte ? voluntarily elected Princo-Royal of 
Sweden, might he not be chosen in like manner by 
the French also? He is your count ; to the 
Swedes he was stranger.” Regnier, whose character 
was firm and com ited many rengons in 
opposition, which I do not now remember, but which 
ot the int appeared to me well founded. semis, 
q is, Wi displeasure, put an end to 
the conversation, by saying’ © The fate of arms will 
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then demde 1t”* I was by no means surprised 
by the first assurances of Alexander, dunng this 
interview, bemg well aware that the allies had firmly 
resolved not to suffer Napoleon to zeman master of 
France. Aa to the latter part of the conversation 
about Bernadotte, xt talhad with what [have already 
stated of the interview at Abo on the 28th Angust, 
1812. But the moment spproaches when I ‘shal! have 
to revert to the saver as 
The camp: a0 wi important question 
was to be deaded, ‘Whether Ni n should contmue 
master of France? required from him a system of 
tactics different from all the warlike operatons in 
which he had yet been engaged. He was now redaced 
txtshated provisnalyhisdapostions weresontly 
eal ty, } ons Were Constant 
ded ani rendered subordinate tothe move- 
ments of an Rp eee Sy anid of numbers, 
He had quitted Paris on the 25th January, at which 
Gate Alexander, Francis, and the King of Prosma, 
were pssembled a Langres. Napoleon reyomed sy 
guard at Vitry, and, two days after quit 18 Capit 
it to rout the Prasuan army then deancing By the 
orrain road ; chasing it from St Dimer, Two days 
after, took place the battle of Brenne, m whicb, with 
fifteen thousand men, he kept in check for twelve 
hours eighty thousand Rosslans. This battle was 
brought on amovement made by the Emperor 
on his night, in order to interpose betwoen Pans and 
the ‘Austro-Rusman army, which had passed the 
tome and Yonne at Monterean, and pushed forward 
an advance upon Fontambleau. What recollections 
and what thoughts must have agitated his ound, on 


an gSt@erl Regma eva wath damctgn m Fro aol xa 
tl especially it fe 
‘nis an exellent officer? and much tached to hus unperal 


master He died voon after the above conversation, while oa the 
way to reyom Napoleon in Champagne. — Trassictor, 
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revisiting, as Emperor and King, and with an arm: 
Maly se ‘powerful, those scenes’ which, thirty-four 
years before, had witnessed the mimic combats of 
our boyhood! Then and there had he often said 
to me, “ I will do these Frenchmen of thine all the 
mischief in my power.” THs desire, indeed, had been 
changed ; but destiny hod regiatered ita falfiment ; 
for now had he brought into the bosom of Ais beau- 
tifal France the legions of armed Europe. 

Napoleon was in the isle of Elba, when I yielded 
tonstroug desire of visiting the battle field of Brienne. 
‘The impreasions of the scene are inet ible from the 
events which gave them rise. I was in the midst 
of blackened traces of # murderous conflict, on the 
very spot where I had so often been sole eom- 

ion of the whose wayward destinies had thus 
jed him, like a hunted beast, to the lair whence he 
had started. Where, now, were the numerous com- 
fanions of the same season, and the same scene ?— 
ow various their fortunes! Our college was now 
to be dist ed only in its site; the maguificent 
chatean of the Count de Brienne, to whom Bonaparte 
‘had so often paid his respects, bore traces of war and 
devastation. Tho death of the exeellent proprietor 
y ® scaffold contributed not a little to Inspire 
iapoleon with that horror of the Jacobina which 
remained with him, undissembled and unmitigated, 
through life. In following a devious course, which, 
like my recollections, was guided by no plan, I found 
myself in the dark and silent ayenue which conducted 
to the hermitage. Time, aided by revolution 
hands and the pores st ce , had now 
scarcely a vestige beautiful paintings, 
tenting the temptation of Bt Antigny, which bed 
formed the delight of our youthfal enthusiasm, Every 
where sp simultaneously to my imagination, 
the boy Bonaparte, and the unhappy Napoleon. I 
wandered along the banks of that rapid stream, in 
‘whose waters I had so often bathed beside him who 
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again the place where we were wont to pi T found 
aguin the Pisce where we were went ts planes fem 
bank into the ever cool wave, an 
recognize the willow he had Planted ever the, 
where one of our companions had peri y 
the one rather than the other? thonght 1. Had fate 
chosen for her victim the young Corsican, whut a 
diffarence in the destinies of France—of the world! 
On entering the village, I felt as if awakened from a 
dream of Sweet sal ere ae With the charm 
ae ‘remembrances iblereval- 
feeling, when | tout “of ager fee 
por who, unjust inst me, . 
Pop belong A pegegedsrrahep he 
a friend, Amid the ruins of the college of Brienne, 
friendship had resumed all its first unimpaired tender- 


a two we days after the engagement which called forth 
reflections, — namely, ou the Ist of February, — 
fom seventy to sighty thousand men of the French 
and allied armies drew up against each og Tees. 
the chiefs of both incurred the Grratent personal 
hasard ; for Napoleon ed 9 hirse under him, 
and, a¢ Blasher's side, a Cossack was struck down 
a e operations of the Emperor's active 
wise carried him, afew days after this thes great bate 
to Troyes. There he remained buta brief space, 
advanced towards Champ-Aubert, where enrued ‘he 
battle which has immortalized that village, The Rus- 
thowsnnd men and nt pres of coon, capeord 
men and t pieces of cannon, 
This battle was fought on the 10th of February; and 
really there would be no exaggeration in anying, that, 
period, the French army had to sustain a 
battle every day, and ly on several points at 
beg oodard same time. ms, on the 11th, the enue 
‘irtemberg entered Sens, native city, a 
stot cletnuiérerstncas whl General Beormont 
vigorously repulsed the enemy before Nogent; and 
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at Montmerail, the E: ‘defeated the united. 
of Generals Yorek and Sacken, or 
After the battle of Champ-Aubert, the Emperor 
was so elated by the success, that, at supper with 
ier, it, and Alsufieff, he said,—“Cou- 
rage, gentlemen! anotheresuch victory, and I am 
upon the Vistala” Observing that no one 
and thinking he read im the expression of the 
shals that they partook not in these hopes, he added, 
—“T ee clearly, gentlemen, that yon are all tired of 
war; there is no longer any enthusiasm ; the sacred. 
fire seems extinct within you.” Then, rising from 
table, and going up to General Drouot, with the 
intention, by a marked compliment, to hint a censure 
‘apon the hals, —“ Is it not true, general,” asked 
he, clapping him on the shoulder, “ there wants to 
powchargrr 4 a ee ‘men gach wa you aa ee 
with as much spirit as leaty, 
= Say one Rind imac i rit 
jeon, which so completely man, 
a ‘boce time afterwards, from ‘he two principal wit- 
nesses of this moment of aberration. 
Success, indeed, had returned, but gap for & mo- 
ment; for how could it be otherwise ? e losa of 
twenty men was to us as great an of one hundred 
to the allies, Our recruita could be raised -with 
difficulty, while the allied reinforcements, stationed 
along the whole route, from the centre of Germany 
to the heart of France, arrived daily, and not only 
covered the losses inflicted by French valour, guided 


the genius af ‘but unceasingly ewelled 
fo homie zaaks, whole of February was a 
series of combats —a suovession of reverses and defeats 


nearly balanced. The activity, the energies, and the 
regources of the French chief, seemed inexhaustible, 
On the 10th, Marshal Blucher forced « corps of the 
army to retrent,and on the morrow, was himself beaten 
at Vauchamp, by the Duke de Ragusa. The 17th 
and 18th were favourable dsya; on the former, the 
‘VOL, I¥, L € 
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of Wittgenstein was completely defeated st 
Villenenve, with Joes in men and waateriel, and 
that of General Wrede at Nangis; and, on the latter, 
the Prince of Wirtemberg was obliged to evacuate 
Montereau, after a severe confiict. It presented an 
afflicting spectacle thus to behold and leaders 
coped inst each other, who, only two years 
_ ht under the same standard, But 
Bonaparte have it 60, by rendering his alliance 
aa insopportable burden, and by constantly refusing 
to bend his ambition beneath the yoke of necessity. 
Thus, wholly absorbed in war, Napoleon had Httle 
time to 5 for the affairs of the interior. But 
already other subjects of diequietude had ocurred, in 
the arrival, at St Jean de Lus, of the Duke d’ 
leme, nephew of Louis XVIII, in whose name he 
ingued a Proclamation to the French soldiers; while, 
on the 2lat of the same month, the Count d’Artoia 
made his entry into Vesoul. In the mean time, hosti- 
lities continued on a vast line of operation, with an 
always increasing ani In vain did our soldiers 
cover themselves with in 20 many combata! 
Spite of their prodigies of valour, the masses thickened 
and bore down towards a centre, ‘Thus is the eagle 
finally strangled by the very crowd of hie puny 
enemies, though every stroke of his beak sends a dead 
raven circling downwards through 9 Gradually 
the war approached nearer Paris. !ntelligence from 
the army, 90 eager! daily arrived earlier, 
‘While the cannon of the lids thundered forth the 
noclamations of victory, the distant roll of hostile 
artillery might be heard in the capital of France: so 
hurried were the changes of this war of extermination. 
A little before the end of Fel , the allies 
were in full retreat, in different parts. ont had 
repulsed the attacks of Blucher; while Napoleon, 
occapied in ing the Austrians, bad, by a ekilfal 
man@uyre, Tncveeted in dividing hia forces, and 
throwing forward a part of them to oppose the army 
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of Silesia, which menaced his rear. At the same 
time, Marshals Victor, Oudinot, and Macdonald, 
advanced upon the route of the Aube and the Seine, 
But the retreat of the allies was not a flight. Having 
oxperien ced a reverse, they retired beyond the Aube, 
and waited for reinforcentents, which soon enabled 
them to resume the offensive, Many were those 
who, from these successes, looked for peace; the; 
‘hoped that the Emperor of Austria might be detache 
from the coalition, and would never consent that his 
daughter should be driven from the throne of France, 
They were speedily undeceived, by the ambassadors 
of England, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, signing, at 
nt, on the first of March, « league for twenty 
should that time be necessary, to force a pence, 
y which France should guarantee the independence 
and tranguility of Europe. Twenty years!—thirty 


days o 

Toto these thirty days were crowded so many events, 
thet a volume would be required to describe their 
history. Troyes, from w! they had been lately 
driven, was recovered by the allies, And, during 
these transactions, the Swedish army, commanded by 
the Princesroyal, arrived on the frontiers of France. 
Bernadotte, I know from a private letter, kept saying 
to all who would listen, that the allies were firmly 
resolved to deprive N ‘and his family of power. 
He spoke of the re-establis of the Bourbons, nat 
es a condition which the allies would impose 
France, but asa measure likely enough —thus leaving 
room to retarn upon his words, according to circum- 
stances, and the conkerence ot Abo. Swedish 
contingent was no great affair for the allies: th 
Wished it to be easd."n their grand protestation, thet 
‘Europe was armed against . Bat once more, 
he astonished Europe, thas against him, by 
crushing the forces of Blucher, on the 7th of March: 
the contest, however, was obstinate, and cost the 
conqueror dear.- Marshal Victor was grievously 
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wounded, aa were also beeen ite re a 
jut a great moral resection was taki upon the 
inhabitants of Paris, by the proximity of warfare, 
the sight of the wounded, and of women, from the 


to the cellar, occupied in ing dressi 
erto, the glory of vistory only had Keached the 
capital, But the trophies of p-Aubert and 
Graonne had been accompanied by convoys of the 
wounded and the dying, who crowded the hospitala 
of Paris, Still, the Emperor continued to dispute 
the ground, foot by foot. But already had the 
@Angouleme entered Bourdeaux ; it was known, also, 
what reception he had met with—-more flattering, 
probably, than wished by thoee who had facilitated his 
return to France. The 2let of March, (a day which 
fatality aeemed to have marked out for great eras in 
the destiny of, Napoleon, the second city pea ‘be 
empire— not 1, Was occu] vy 
the Austriavs, under General Bubs, ‘The same day, 
Napoleon recovered on the Aube, and, on the 
amorzon beso bares oe soar te boii he 
expone person, aa at the ‘Arcola. Happ; 
would it have been, if, like Gustavus Adolphus md 
Tarenne, he had fallen on the last of his fields ! 
‘While Napoleon thus made head against a0 many 
enemies assembled to overthrow his power, it may be 
said that he shewed himself his own enemy, either 
rh falze calculation, or negligence, relative to 
his noble prisoners, who, on his ‘e from Paria, 
ee st ete Pope a Fontainblesn, ane 
ish princes at Valencey. The eo was 
aod T saw the Duke de Rohe reiterate 
his directions, that he should be received throughout 
France with the deference due to his years and cha- 
racter. Surely, Napoleon thought not of the utility 
which he might have derived from the Pope’s presence 
in Rome, which, in that cose, Murat would not have 
dared to occupy with Neapolitan troops. Again, 
with regard te the Spanish princes, is it possible to 
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conceive that they were retained at Valencey till the 
18th of March ? “I am quite aware, that Ferdinand 
neither inspired nor merited any interest, by reason 
of his unworthy treatment of his father, and because 
the strange character which he would de' on the 
throne of Spain had been sjiready divined. But the 
question was one merely of policy; and here the sound 
judgment of Ni him, He ought tohave 
finished with the gentry of Valoncey, by sending 
them about their business, and brot mH his warlike 
troops instantly from the south, when the grand 
army of Germany begau to be driven back even to 
the Rhine, and the confines of France. With these 
veteran legions, and bis own genius, it lay within the 
compass of possibility for leon once again to 
balance fortane, But no! he looked to the nation, 
and the nation was tired of him: His cause had long 
ceased to be that of the country. 

The last days of March brought to Napoleon only 
a serica of calamities. On the 23d, the rear-guard of 
the French army suffered severe losses, Soon after, 
Prince Schwartzenberg passed the Aube, and marched 
upon Vitry and Chalons. Napoleon, reckoning upon 

ibility'of defending Paris, pounced with eager 
rapidity on the Austrian rear, and seeing the army 
execute a retrograde movement, mistook it for a 
retreat: but no such thing; the movement became 
an advance upon Paris, and, at the same moment, 
Blucher directed hia march to meet Schwartzeuberg, 
Thus Tapeless. who had intended to intercept their 
retreat, found himself cut off from Paris. All now 
depended upon the defence of the capital; or . 
by sacrificing Paris, ie of Pe ete of the 
empire might per! prolonged a few days, 

On ‘he Soi cook vce the conflict of Tere Cham. 
penoise, wherein valqur could not long withstand 
numbers, and Marshals Marmont and Mortier were 
constrained to retire to Sezanne; and, on that dey 
—l bog the reader to remark the date— Napoleon 
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experienced s loss, which, in his circumstances, was 
irreparmble. During the combat of Fare Champe- 
noise, was cay l, by tho allies, a convoy of war- 
Tike stores, which consisted of an enormous quantity 
of arms, ammunition, and equipments of ‘ll kinds, 
comprising almost the whole of the materiel that 
remained to us. This acquisition was deemed co 
important by the enemy, that » bulletin and order 
of the day were printed, announcing the success. A 
MWaoodld who righty juged wach intllgence 
lonald, who such int ee 
should not be concealed from the Emperor, fer he 
knew, as I have stated in the first volume of these 
Memoirs, that Napoleon always desired to be imme- 
diately informed of bad news. At this epoch, indeed, 
Napoleon was eo unfortunate that all information, 
not authenticated, was concealed 2s long aa possible ; 
but of the veracity of the bulletin the marvhal enter- 
tained no doubt; he, therefore, repaired in person to 
the imperial head-quarters, where he found the Em- 


eror preparil tp Heomptars , then occupied by 
the cela To dissuade him from the _ 
useless attempt, the marshal put into his hand the 
fatal bulletin, This was on the morning of the 27th. 
Napoleon read, but could not credit the intelligence. 
“No,” said he to the marshal, * you are deveived ; 
it cannot be true.” Then, having iospected the bul- 
letin with much attention, “ See here,” resumed 
he eagerly, “ examine for yourself; to-day is the 27th, 
and the bales in isdated tl Spare bras sonee 
peroeive that to be impossible ; the tin is i 
The marshal, who paid more attention to the con- 
tents than to the date, was strack with astonishment ; 
but, having shewn the paper to Drouot, “ Alas! 
merehal,” said the general, “ the information is but 
too true; there is only a mistake of the pres,—the 
9 is a 6 reversed!” On what trifles do sometimes 
depend the mightiest eventa. A figure reversed 
to maintain Napoleon’s dreams of empire ! 
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Henceforth it was easy to perceive that all must 
be at an end. On the 28th, the allies pasced the 
Marne at Tripot, and the next day at Mesux, where 
the Gvsions of Wrede and Secken remained in 

ition, in spite of the vi attack by which 
Marshal Mortier repubed General Yorck, at Claye 
‘Tho remainder of the 20¢h was devoted by the allies 
to completing their dispositions for atiaching Paris on 
the morrow ; and by the two Marshals, Marmont sud 
Mortier, to sell dearly their entrance into the capital. 
"They could uot defend it with success; a capitulation 
saved the city. This was imputed as a crime to 
Marmont; Such is the justice of men! 
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CHAPTER VI. 


STATE OF PARTIES—-DEPARTURE OF MARIA LOUISS 
TOR BLOIS—JOSEPH—BATTLE OF PARIS—MAR- 
MONT’S RETURN WITHIN TRE WALLS—NIGKT OF 
80-8187 MARCH—CAPITULATION — ASPECT OF 
PARIS—-ENTRY OF THE ALLICS—ENTRUSIASM— 
DISCUSSION ON THE FORM OF GOVERNMENT —VIEWS 
OF ALEXANDER—-MODERATION OF THE ALLIES— 
PROVISIONAL GOVERNMBAT—DECREE OF THE SE- 
NATE—NAPOLEON DETHRONED, 


Tor grandoes of the empire, and the ablest subjects 
of Napoleon, were divided, at this period, into two 
great classes, wholly different from each other. The 

class was composed of those men who had been 
the companions in arms, and, in many instances, the 
patrons, of Napoleon. Theirs was a privileged sept, 
whose members, though bowed beneath the same 
yoke which weighed all, and though serving 
with enthusiastic zeal man who had lifted them 
from the crowd, did not, in their imagination, limit 
France to the imperial head-quarters, nor forget that 
there had existed a home—e country—s France, in 
fine, before they gave her a master, They looked to 
the preservation of these ass measure separable from 
the existence of the empire, The other class, con- 
atituted of those whem 1 am inclined to term children 
of the empire, knew not a ht anterior to the 
present cree of things. They beheld only Napoleon 
and the empire, In ardent and adventuroas youth, 
they had been called from the school to the camp, 
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by the voice of him who seemed to have predesti- 
nated them to that glory, honour, and fortune, which 
they courted ubove all things, Hence their devoted- 
ness to the pereon of s single man: their willingness 
to hazard all — compromise all—in order to prolong 
the political life of their emperor. Fortunately, on 
the other hand, the constituents of the former class 
those who had shed their blood on the fields fought 
prior even to the fame of General Bonaparte, or 
under his eye, and guided by bis example, could not 
conceive that any single man, whatever might be his 

nius or his claims, ought to be preferred to France, 
Friese ten dreaded nothing 8o much as the dangera 
of a civil war, and were ready to make every sucrifice 
for France, This distinction was not limited to the 
ranks of the army, but extended also to the high 
civil functionaries of the state, The reador 
‘dear this in mind, for it will assist to explain the 
conduct of those of elevated rank, during the events 
of the end of March, 1814. 

It is impossible, without having witnessed their 
effects, to conceive the intensity of those passions 
which, at this period, agitated all minds in the capital, 

for and inst before the name of 

the Bourbons had yet pronounced In fact, 
these pricoes had mo party. To the new generation, 
they were almost totally unknown: forgotten by 
many ; feared by those of the old conventionaly by 
whom they were still remembered, they possessed, in 
reality, only the frail support of the drawing-rooms 
of the Fauxbourg St Germain, and of some remnant 
of the emigration, But as the emigration could put 
forth oor unavailing wishes in favour of the ancient 
family of our kings, so it ia very certain that this 
class contributed very little to the return of the Bour- 
bons. One thing, however, is clearly demonstrated, 
eir absurd pre- 


that the follies of the emigrants, and 
tensions alone, rendered’ possible, in the following 
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year, the return of Bonsparte, and. the second exile 
of Louis. Infact, at the end of March, 1814, before the 
surrender of Paris, there reigned in the public mind 
a loging for change; men knew well what they 
would not have, but had not yet resolved on what to 
chooee. 


. . 

The departure of the Empress from Paris was not 
desea aon till after considerable discussion, On 
the 28th of March, the Council of Regency assembled 


in an extraordinary ing, where Maria Louisa 
presided, Joseph “Googly advocated her departure, 
grounding his opinion on a letter from the Emperor, 
which ordered, that, if Paris shonld be threatened, the 
apreas Regent and Council should retire to Blois. 
‘The arch-chancellor (Cambacérés) supported the same 
opinion, which was finally carried. It bad been 
argued 1n opposition, that, by remaining in Paria, the 
Enipress was more Likely to obtain favourable terms 
from the allies ; or even, like her grandmother, Maris, 
‘Theresa, by presenting herself with her son to the 
Reople, rouse the citizens to the defence of the capital. 
‘his latter resolution, doubtless, was the more advan+ 
tageous to the interests of Napoleon; but, even if 
acted upon, could ouly have retarded tor a few days 
an event which had now become inevitable, Still, it 
would have been productive of great difficulties ; but 
Joneph had few resources in case of emergency: the 
robchancallor deaired to be gone, doubtless reco. 
lecting the comfortable prediction uttered by Bonaparte 
in my hearing, * If the Bourbons return, you will be 
hanged;” so the Empress and Council, with the 
ordinary guards, set out for Blois. ee 
The Prince of Benevento, (Talleyrand,) in quality 
of member of the Council of ‘Goon likewise 
reseived orders to quit Paris on the 30th, but was 
Prrvented from passing the barrier. Thad called at 
jin house, and, on his return, was there with some 
other friends, At the time, the prince was accused 
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of contriving this agreeable restraint; I can az posi- 
tivel; deny the fact : at all events, bis conduct thewed 
lent foresight. From Talleyrand’s I went to the 
Bake de Rorigo, in the friendly intent of persuading 
him to remain, and to profit by his sitnation to secure 
himeelf from inconvenienca But he unhesitatingl; 
refused,—-with such exclusiveness had he attached 
himself to the fortunes of the Emperor. 1 found BS 
seated before a large fire, burning all whi 
ight have com ised those who hal perved the 
lice. These documents might have placed some 
obstacle in the way of certain arrangements on the 
1st of April. 

‘At the moment when the Empress departed, 1 
observed many people locking out for 2 popular 
orem ot change of government ; int re 
mained tranquil No preparations were in progress 
for barricading the ddore unpaving the street or 
pouring missiles and boiling water from the roofs. A 
rent number of the inhabitants, however, were think- 

ig of defence—not to maintain the Royernment of 
Napoleon —but from that irritation which belongs to 
our national charecter, The Parisians were indignant 
at the bare idea of beholding strangers masters of 
Paris,an event unexampled since the reign of Charles 
VII. A thousand different reports were in the mean 
time flying about, chiefly concerning Joseph, who, 
remaining in bis capacity of Lieutenant-general of the 
empire, waa said to be preparing to seize the supreme 
peri He had no energy for such an act; and, 

ides, he was no more wanted in Paris than he had 
lately been in Madrid. 

Meanwhile the crisis ed. Marmont and 
Mortier, as mentioned, fallen back upon Paris 
on the 29th, in order to defend the approaches. 
Throughout the night, the watch and ward of the 
barriers, confided to the national guard, excluded all 
communication 20 complete , that not a single 
stranger penetrated within the city. The two 
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Polignacs, * who had escaped from their confinement 
at Vincennes some time before, and were then at 


Alexander’s head-quarters, made yain to 
admittance. The allies, however, were Sniormed of 
all that occurred in Paris; and f knew afterwards, 
that the departure of Maria Louisa hastened their 
resolution to bring the struggle to a close, by re- 
doubling their efforts to enter the capital of ‘France, 
Qn the evening of the 29th, Marmont took up a 
Fosition at St Mand6, with his right resting upon the 
e, while his left extended to Mortier’s right, 
whose troops were collected under the heights of 
imartre, 


The whole inhabitanta of Paris were roused at 
daybreak on the 30th by the sound of cannon; in » 
short time, the plain of St Denis appeared covered 
with the allied army, whose columns poured into it 
from all points. The heroiam of our troops could 

wil ‘ical superic 3. meverthe- 
lose, they made the allies pay dearly for their entrance 
into the capital. The national guard, under the orders 
of Marshal Moncey, and the pupil of the polytechnio 
achool, transformed into artulerymen, behaved in 
manner worthy of our veteran soldiers. The efforts 
of Marmont during that day, would suffice to render 
immortal the name of any commander. His troops 
were reduced to between seven and eight thousand 
infanery, and eight hundred horse: with this handful 
of brave men, he maintained his ground for the spece 
of twelve bours, against an army of one hundred and 
fifty thousand men, of whom, we are assured, fourteen 
thousand were killed or wounded. He was to be 
found in the thickest of the fight; a dozen of men 
elec heynectod by his side, oa ie ee was shot 
rough, But wl possibly be done against 
overwhelming numbers ? Y. 
* The brothers who in the trial of Georges and Piche- 
Rt grep 
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In thia state of things, the Duke of Ragusa informed 
Joseph of hia situation, whose note, 28 follows, is 
important, when connected with subsequent events: 


“If Marshals the Dukes of Ragusa and Treviso 
tte with Prncn Seiarsveberg andthe Spee 
tiate wit 3 peror 
of Russia, who are in their front. JosEPH. 
Montmartre, the 80th March, 1814. 

@ quarter past mid-day. 
« They will ee upon the Loire.” 


‘Tt was not till long after having received this for- 
mal authorisation to treat, that the French generals 
ceased their obstinate resistance agaiust the allied 
army, since the sion of hostilities did not take 
till four in the afternoon. Jearph, as well 
own, exactly at a quarter past twelve,—that is, 
immediately after despatching the authority ine 
tion, made the best of his way for the to 
‘Versailles, thence to proceed to Rambouillet. This 
precipitate flight astonished nobody, except some few 
who did not know kim bo, several ofces of his 
‘were sufficiently displeased at bein, lepartners: 
therein, as they ‘at fink imagined he was ing to 
take up a new position in to defend the bri 
at Neuilly, In these circumstances, to save Par 
which could not be defended two hours longer, had 
become the only desirable measure, And when 
Marmont signed the suspension, which ended in the 
capitulation of ‘the ensuing morning, he merited a 
civic crown, rather than reproaches. I have still 
before my mind's eye, that general’s apy ice on 
the evening of the 30th March, when be retired to 
his house, in Paris, from the field of battle. We 
‘Were some twent among whom appeared 
Perregaux and who received him in the 
green drawing-room, which, with its inmates at that 
moment, is now present to my recollection, When 
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the marshal entered, he was scarcely to be recognized ; 
his beard shewed a fall week’s growth, the 
which covered his uniform hong in tatters, and from 
head to foot he was blackened with powder. 

‘Hore a discussion ensued on the necessity of signi 
the capitulation, This to be the unive 
sentiment : the marshal will yet recollect, that there 
arose but one cry around him—* You must save 
France!” The prefect of the department of the 
Seine, who was present at this meeting, well aware 
of what ouglit to be the sole duty of the chief magia 
trate of the capital, decidedly expressed his intention 
to repair, in the course of the night, to the head- 
cuasters of the ing! at haar of the mumicipal 

ly. 1 ap highly this prudent resolution, 
and M, de Bhalral was daly atike to the immense 
responsibility that would be incarred, if he did not 
exert every effort to save Paris from the horrors of 
pillage, to which it would have been exposed by o 
‘trong! " Genel their aio te ines _ effet 
a thei inion to the same U 
this opinion: too, they declared to be that of the public, 
—of whose sentimenta none could be better informer 
than these celebrated financiers,—and that, in short, 
Lge was weary of fore of Lipa mpeg sd 

proposition placed the question then to 
ougeed upon a much broader basis; now, not merely 
the capitulation of Paris, but 2 change in the govern- 
ment, waa to be considered, and, for the first time, 
rh eae opm heating peeqonl the recall 

who, of all present, 0 i dl 
Of the anclent dyuaey, remarked upon the many 
difficulties opposed to 8 restoration, without a retarn 
to ty but [remember perfecly that M. Lafitte 
replied, in answer to this objection,—-“ Gentlemen, 
we can have nothing to fear, if we obtain a good 
constitation which eball guarantee the rights of all.” 
‘This prudent remark conciliated the majority of the 
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wsembly of the green drawing-room, and influenced 
aot a Lille the conduct of the marshal 

Meanwhile this momorable couference was hkely 
to bo disturbed by an unexpected meident,—the arrival 
of an arde-de-camp from the Emperor, Napoleon, 
basing learned the movement of the alles upon Pars, 
had in all haste posted from the banks of the Marne 
to the road for ans, by Fontambleau, and aheady, 
at Froidmanteau, had eapedited this envoy to the 
marshal The language of this offtcr cleatly sewed 
that things were viewed very difurcntly it head- 
quarters and m Pars, He expreveed biy indgnston 
at the bare idea of capitulation, and aunounced, with 
moredible assurance, the apeedy arrival of Napoleon 
ia Paris, which he still hoped to save from occupation. 
At the same time, we were given to understand, 
that Napoleon rechoned upon every species of defence 
being resorted to by an iasargent population, This 
address, and these proposals, I answered sn terms of 
oui own resolution, representang all such outrageous 
means of oppoution as tolly e majority of those 
present seconded these opimons, and the reception 
was finally unanimous Ata liter period, the marshal 
said to me, speaking of the transactions of which I 
haye now given 9 faithful recital,“ 1 am blamed, 
my dear friend, but you were in my house on the 
‘90th of March, and you there witnewed what were 
the sentaments of the choxe of the population of Paris, 
IT acted as I did only because I beheld aswembled 
around me thote who were entirely duinterested — 
men who had nothmg to expect trum the return of 
tha Bourbons” 

The capitulation of Pans saved France, It haa 
been said, indeed, that, had the capital held out 
another day, the alliis would have been rumed , that 
they had fired their last caitridge, and that the 
approach of Napoleon with bus army would bave 
rendered the plam of St Den» their Caudine forks 
These stones wherewith to amuse cluldren, and the 
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fine discovery of the want of ammunition, were never 
heard of till long after, while at the time it wan 
evident to all, that Paris could not have held out for 
two hours longer. A fearful conftict might, doubt- 
less, have been maintained in the streets, but burning 
and sacking would hate been the consequences; 
Napoleon would not the less have fallen, leaving as 
a farewell gift to France « mountain of ashes, wi 
had been her capital. On the contrary, what was the 
immediate result of the capitulation ? obtained, 
aa if by enchantment, ‘was in arms against 
us; and within forty-<ight hours not s musket was 
fired. Nepoleon had every where exacted immetse 
vuteibutionss in 1814, net a . of contriba- 
tion waa levied. ‘capitalation of Paris, too, was 
unquestionably more honourable to France, than had 
been any one of those formerly signed by her enemies, 
when our victorious troope entered their capitals, 
which Peticrapar rene foreleg nt ‘The 

t passed away in quietness; for, formed 
whe Suspension of arms efter the 30th, men b 
Pal 7 “ 





"hea 
Frenees atl doubt bub each representing 8 secon 
‘vagueness an tt each, representing it 
ing to his own wishes, found a weight removed from 
his mind. One party entertained hopes of a regency, 
which, uoder 2 diferent name, might 
er for Bons} "This, sbove all things, was 
‘voided, if » durable peace were desired’ ” Aftsir, 
however, in the fret instance, promiaed not unfarour. 
ably for these views. Bat thexr opponents, those who 
ft ee te ee 
would thus claim honour fo France. baad Tanteetst Pac 
was honourable, it could be so only to the whose mode~ 
ration grested ‘umame conditions to. 0 towa which, having 
H the penalties of warlike opposition, in acknowledged tn 


have been i of ‘out two hours, 
incapable of holding 
to have been in the: even. a bomberdment, 


a 
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wom cacouregod by the oeraity, thn the Kapa 
‘were en ed by the certainty, that FOr 
‘Alexander had determined against Bonaparte, nedall 
his family ; for his remark to ‘Regnier had not 
remained a secret, 

On the morning of the let, from daybreak, Paris 

resented quite a novel speciale Scarcely had the 
Brench troops, under Fabvier and Denys, 
marched from the city, when, from all ita richest and 
mont respectable quarters resounded shouts of “ Down 
with Bonaparte! No more conscription! No more 
consolidated imposts!” With these cries mingled 
that of “ Long live the Bourbons!” But this Jast 
was not so frequently repeated aa the others, and, in 
general, I observed, that the populace heard and 

1d. on with a sort of indifference. I walked forth 
early to examine the state of things. Numerous 
grenee were formed: females were tearing their 
erchiefs, and distributing the “fragments a9 

symbols of the recovered lily: but I confess these 
manifestations exercised but small influence over my 
mind. Some hours after, I met a cavalcade, in the 
aquare of Louis XV, traversing the streets, distri- 
buting white cockadea, and shouting, « Long live 
the king! Long live Louis XVIII)” At the head 
of this train, were several of the ancient nobles, am 
whom I recognized Sosthenes de la Rochefoucaul 
Count de Froissard, the Duke de Luxembourg, the 
Duke de Crussol, Seymour, &c. In a little time, a 
pretty numerous crowd was thus collected, which 
Tushed tumultuously towards the Place Vendome, 
‘What ensued there js well known; nor can the firet 
excess of a joy, legitimate in itself, excuse the insults 
offered to the statue of a man whose misfortunes, 
merited or not, ought to have formed a protevtion 
agaioat such outrages. These insults, moreover, 

fected also the army of France, which yet acknow- 
Jedged Napoleon, and irritated the partizans whom 
‘pe still numbered ift Paria. It answered the purpose, 
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however, of one perty,'to make these unmanly pros 
an expression of public orgs 
oe Catat Neaaslroie hed demanded proofs that 
the Bourbons were supported by the population of 
Poe before he would engage to second their cause 
with his master. 

A meeting, low public’ indeed, but. scarcely lesa 
tumultuons, had meanwhile assembled in the hotel of 
Count Morfontaine, who, in Consequence, presided, 
‘Here, after the most violent and ridiculous motions, 
of which confasion rendered the diecussion iam 4 
ML de Rochefoucauld, happily exercising bie lungs 50 
‘as to obtain a hearing, where all spoke and no one 
listened, proposed instantly to send a deputation to 
the Emperor Alexander, who had his head-quarters 
in the hotel Talleyrand. Here lve. ent wie: 
the deputation arrived, consisting ee 
the measure, M. de Ferrand, Cha Cheiseut, ant wai 
briand, who, ad that at ery day, had become, as it were 
the precursor of the Restoration by his admirable 
pampblet,— Bonaparte and the Bourbons. He had 

leed consented to join the deputation, but nothing 
could induce him to speak, These gentlemen were 
not introduced to Alexander, but had a conference 
with ea who said, “ I have just quitted the 

tee his intentions return : and way, 

Louis Toe xvIne will re-ascend the throne of France. 
= happy news, when announced, redoubled, if 
bles tho tumult in the hotel Morfontaine; nor 

Oi to tebe conjectured when or how it might have 
ended, had not M. big, Hine pe: they should 
sally forth to sprea unite my grief 
to theirs who lament the stigma brought on our 
national g) gory; but bave no ‘sumatig ke sentiment 
with those in all changes, wero ever found the 
suitors of fortune ; ee in shouting “ Long live 
Alexander] Long live the Bourbons! Down with 
Bonaparte!” meant r,_“ Long live our places! 
Our pensions for ever ! bless our noble selves |” 
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I do not by this intend to blame the explosion 
of feeling which accompanied Alexander along the 
whole of the Boulevards, when he entered as a con- 
iquowse tate Paris Tee Cer pone in him the 

a ier futurity ; they saw, indeed, an ary 
of foreigners ‘marching Yayo their capital, but 
soldier wearing on his arm a white scarf, in token of 
reconciliation aud peace. Yet I would have had more 
of decent sobriety : there is a certain dignity never 
to be departed ffom, and 2 national gravity which 
commands respect : above all, I would have bad 
forbearance towards a fallen power. However this 
may be judged, the certain truth is, that the allies, 
aa they marched victorious into Paris, were received 
with enthusiastic acclamations. Men may approve 
or blame, but cannot deny, this fact, I observed alt 
with close attention, with deeper feelings than 

ity ; for I remarked an expression of a senti- 
ment, whose existence might have been long foreseen. 
Greatness seemed to have unseated reason in the 
mind of Bor ._ Whoever carefully follows the 
series of acts during the last four years of tho empire, 
will readily perceive, that, from the period of his 
alliance with the daughter of the Cxsars, the admini- 
strative forms of the empire became daily more severe 
and oppressive, In the intoxication of conquest, or the 
recldeesness of reverse, one senatorial decree followed 
another, with a rapidity which almost decimated the 
population, incessantly hurrying more levies beyond 
the frontiers; while to these most disproportionate 
requisitions was added an unfeeling irouy, St Jean 
d’Angely dared to maintain, that the conscription 
favoured. tion, I have already mentioned the 
attempt of the legislative body, in 1813, toemerge from 
its mute state, and to give 2 lesson to him who had 
never taken one, What was the consequence? The 
gendarmes received orders to prevent the retarn of 
the deputies to their House of Assembly. All these 
things were remembered, and tended to exasperate the 
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spirita of men on the Slstof March. The illusions, also, 
of an wnexampled career were now daily suffering a 
rade dispermon; the glory which had surrounded 
throne, ceasing to dazzle, allowed the eye 
to perceive, that xt was based on a mere rt. 
Master of France by the anord, Napoleon no 
enjoyed right or clam, when that sword was dimmed 
and sheathed, ance not one popular imetitntion bad 
identified with the nation the new dynasty which he 
had aspired to found. The national adnuration only, 
not attachment, had followed hrm even in has best 
days We love not where we fear; and Napoleon 
done nothing to ment the affections of France. 
thus exammed the aspect of Pars, aud 
viewed the march along the Boulevards, I hastened 
from the procession of the sovereigns to the hotel of 
M. de yrand, m order to be there before the 
Emperor Alexander, who arrived about a quarter 
past one Immediately after, began those political 
discussions, upon which so many interests were 
depending, and which continued till three o'clock. 
In the existing state of thiogs, only one of three 
arrangements was practicable. 1. To make peace 
with Napoleon, under all posable secuntics, 2, To 
estabhsh a regency, 8 To recall the Bourbons, As 
to Bernadotte, no one would have him; not that 
objections rested against his personal character, but 
because, on one baud, a ‘of rivals would bave 
Tien up eround him, and avil war might have been 
the consequence , and, on the other, his beng a native 
Frenchman armed against France, was a circumstance 
ot a natare strongly to inflame the national suscept- 
libtes Stil, thongh Alexander remaned irmin his 
tention, not ostenubly to mfuence the government 
which France might select for herself, he alwaya 
iochned towards his former design 1 favour of 
Beinadotte, as explained m the mterview at Abo. 
As to Moreau, it 18 que 4 gratustous supposztion, that 
the czar ever mnteuded to support hum in any mien he 
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might have entertained of himself at the head 
of affairs in France. At all events, the eannon ball at 
Dreaden had settled the question, The events which 
he had that morning witnessed in his progress through 
the capital, had confirmed the Russian monarch in 
the determination he had fermed since the campaign 
of Moscow, to overturn, should that ever be possible, 
the dynasty of Napoleon. But, though the orisis had 
now arrived, Alexander, like most of those to 
Bonaparte, bad resolved upon what waa to be put down, 
without having any fixed ideas of the system to be 
established, I assisted at all the conferences. When 
Alexander entered the saloon, the majority therein 
assembled demanded the Bourbons, Meanwhile, he 

wunced no decision ; but, taking me apart 10 one 
of the front windows, gave me to understand what 
that decision would be, by saying, “ M. de Bourrienne, 
you have been Nay ’s friend; so have 1, anda 
sincere one too ; but peace is impossible with a man 
tee bea Nie 9 must have dona with Best 

wee last words opened res; and, in the 
cussion that ensued upon the three forms above, and 
which Alexander himself had proposed, the Emperor 
plainly enacted a part, in pretending to doubt the 
possibility of restoring the Bourbons, in order to 
call forth more decidedly the opinions of those around 
him. M. de Talleyrand assured his imperial majesty, 
that in cave of this last resolution being definitively 
opel, all the constituted authorities would act 
with as much regularity as circumstances permitted, 
and that he conceived himself empowered to pledge 
himself for the consent of the senate. He then left 
the Abbés Louis and Pradt, (who, with General 
Desolles, had pronounced warmly in favour of the 
‘Bourbons,) to explain their sentiments, and, I think, 
even recommended Alexander to inter ite them, as 
men interested solely in the welfare of France, ond 
thoroughly informed of public sentiment, There were 
present, besides us French and Alexander, the King 
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of Prassia, Prince Schwartsenberg, M. de Nesselrode, 
‘M. Pozzo di Borgo, and the Prince de Lichtenstein. 
The Emperor kept standing or walking beckwards 
and forwards, with some appearance of agitation, 
then elevating his voice, ssid to us, “Gentlemen, you 
know it wss not I who commenced this war; you 
Know that Napoleon came to attack me, We are 
not here thirsting for conquest, or animated by the 
desire of vengeance. Neither I nor my allies make a 
war of reprisal 3 ele ld have been inconealable, 
had any thi to your magnificent city, 
the miracle of art" We are ot at wet witn France 
‘We have but two to combat,— Napoleon, 
and oy, ene French liberty. William, and 
you, Prince,” added the Emperor, turning to the King 
of Prussia and Prince Schwarzenberg, the Austrian. 
representative, “ are not these also your sentiments ?” 
Both azyentd 3 end Alexander repeated, other 
terms, the same expressions ity, insisting 
pertcalry tatbe wibed rate i be poly 

and stating, that, though their imclinations might 
be known, neither he nor his allies would exercise 
any influence as to the form of goverament, Upon 
this the Abbé de Pradt thst we were all 
royalists, and that the whole of France thought with 
ua, Paris, he went on to observe, bad that morning 
proclaimed the same feelings in presence of their 
majesties, which sentiments would be ima 
still more solemn manner, when the fe should no 

er be chained down by fear. Besides, Paris was 
the head of France; and, in all revolutionary move- 
ments, the country had obeyed the impulse received 
from the metropolis. Alexander again enumerated 
the faree propostions, spenling of uainteixing Bona- 
parte on the — the cetablishment ofa regency 
—of Bernadotte—and of the restoration of the 
Bourbons. Upon this, Talleyrand, who of all had 
shewn himself thoughout the most disposed to main- 
tain Napoleon in power, by placing restrictions on 
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the exervise of his authority, teplied in the following 
words, too remarksble for me to forget,—“ Sire, 
there are but two possible alternatives, — either 
parte or Louis XVIIL , if you can; but 
you cannot, for you are fot alone. Whom would 
they give us in his room ?--a soldier! We will have 
no more soldiers. Did we wish one, we would retain 
him whom we have: he is the first soldier in the 
world, After him, those who might be offered to us 
would not have ten men in their favour. I repeat, 
sire, whatever is not Louis XVII, or Napoleon, is 
‘an intrigue.” 

These words produced upon the Emperor all the 
effect which could have been expected. ‘The question 
was thus simplified; and as Alexander had resolved 
on the exclusion of N: pressed by ux all, save 
Talleyrand, who still left the question undecided 
between the empire and monarchy, he declared that he 
would not treat with Napoleon; and being reminded 
that this applied only to the person of the Emperor, 
added, * nor with any member of the Nepoleon 
family.” Thus, from the 31st of March, the Bour- 
dona had in reality become sovereigns of France. 
A declaration was then drawn up, and signed by 
— der, That the allies would not treat with 

lapoleon ; that would respect the integrity 
fhe m aes ercarie of France, as fase bed, existed 

¢ Kings; that they would recognize 

and gusrantee the constitution hick the French 
uation should adopt; and invited the senate to name 
a Provisional Government, to supply the immediate 
wants of administration, and a suitable consti- 
tution for the French people” "This declaration wan 
Fae and placarded over all Paris within an hour. 
ft produced a prodigious effect, and cut short all 
intrigue of a contrary tendency. In the evening T 
repaired again to the Russian head-quartera; and 
about eleven o'clock at night, aaid to me, 
“M. de Bourriepns, you must take upon you the offica 
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of ostmaster-general” On instantly assuming my 
cate, t fen thet ‘Sot only “bed no. preparetions 

a regular delivery next morning, but 
that the servants had bola cara However, by 
labouring thronghout ight, i e 
service, “and on the mornog of the Ist of April, the 
delivery took place as usual; a circumstance of great 
importanee to the cause of the Restoration. So 
passed the eventful Slst of March. 

The principal point obtained, in the declaration 
above, the rest followed of course, Then fally 
appesred tho error committed in sending away the 

press from Paris, Had there existed a govern- 
ment in the capital, the allies must first have treated 
with its members, The Provisional Government 
vemed by the senate, or rather that which had been 
prepared beforehand and authorized by the senate— 
a too long trained in habits of obedience to 
make any change ‘on the list—consisted of Talley- 
rand, as president; General Beurnonville; Count 
Francis de Jaucourt; the Duke Dalberg; and the 
Abbé Montesquiou. This government named as 
ministry, Abbé Louis, fiuance; Malouet, admiralty; 
General Dupont, war; General Desolles, comman- 
dant of the national guards; Abbé Pradt, chancellor 
of the Legion of Honour,—an appointment which 
excited derision, but the good abbé had done much 
for the Bourbons, and deserved something ; and me, 
2a before mentioned, neral. 

In all changes, there is a crisin where fear and 
hope join issue; and those to the acts of the 
Slet, still cherished illusions ded on the personal 
absence of the Emperor of Austria. Francis, how- 
ever, coiucided with his allies in every thing, avd 
held back merely from a sense of decency towards 
his son-in-law, This I knew from the Emperor 
Alexander, who replied to my own question on the 
subject, While these things were transacting in 
Paris, the south of France had followed the example 
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of Bourdeaux, and declared for the Bourbons, Tho 
mtuation of Napoleon was thus every moment be- 
compg more critical the surrender of the 
he had sent ax buf envoy to the Emperor 
ler, Caulamncourt, ¥ fo arnved at the Rusman 
head-quarters, on the between the 30th and 
Slt of March. But a deputation of the munzeipal 
body and the to prcfects of Pans were then recerying 
audience, and not tll after this reception was Cau 
lamconrt admitted Alexander, personally attached 
to the Duke of Vicenza, recerved him, ag an indi- 
vidual, with much complacency, but, to the en 
of Napoleou, the Empero: merely sad,—“ It is 
useless to come now, seuing there 18 no longer any 
remedy I cannot hear you we pron repair to 
Pas, I will see you there” eae words left fow 
allusions 1n Caulaincourt’, mind as to the result of 
his mation §=The conversation which took place in 
Pars 1emains a secret, only, from some expressions 
let fall by the P'mperor, I gathered, that the duke 
‘had been received rather as a private person fhan as 
the representative of 2 power which, after the decla- 
2ation, could no longer be 1ecogmzed Nevertheless, 
the Provisional Government viewed Caulanconrt’s 
remdence 1 Paris with no favourable eye, and, on 
‘A representation to that effect, the Emperor enjoined 
his removal, declaring, that the ales could not receive 
the communications wath which he mght be changed 
from Napoleon These commanications were, in fact, 
unlinuted powers to treat and to conclude upon any 
conditions Caulamncourt had hkewse been appomts 
commussary-general of Pans, while the allies remained 
an the capital, but these high fanctions had now 
been superseded, and he returned to Fontanbleau, 
where the Emperor then held his head-quarters, 

The ist of April havimg been devoted to the 
orgazation of the Provinonal Government, and to 
certan prelumnary acts, on the morning of the 2d 
the senate promulgated the following decree>— 
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* 1, Napoleon Bonaparte has forfeited the throne; 
and the rat of succession established in his family 
is nbolished. 

Ii. The French and the are released 
from their oath of fidelit to Nepotres arte. 

« IIL The present be 
message to the Provisional Government of France; 
despatched afterwards to all the departments, and to 
the armies; and proclaimed immediately in all the 
quarters of the capital.” 


Authorized by this instrament, the Provisional 
Government issued, on the same day, a proclamation 
to the French armies, without waiting the sanction 
of the legialative body, which waa given on the 

iia address, and the deoree, were neces- 
sarily despatched to the marshals, and, of course, 
first reached those nearest Paris. The copy sent to 
Marmont—who, on the capitulation of Paris, had 
marched his troops to Essonne, where he had since 
remained, except during s short visit to the Emperor 
‘at Fontainbleau— was necompanied by letters from 
General Desolles, Prince rvartzenberg, and my- 
self, Mine was a note, running as follows :-— 


anrd, fiend, dear Send, tala me tat be will 
iver into your own hand this pledge of my regard. 
He will influence Your resolutionas ingle word 
will snffice to decide you to sacrifice all for the 
happiness of your country. You—if a good French- 
man, —if loyal knight will fear nether dangers 
nor obstacles, in order to secure that happiness. 
expect you—we desire you—will have you—end 
soon I Hope that yoor friend, your friends, will hold 
you in their arms, I embrace'ss love you. B.” 


The last sentence of the Prince’s letter expressed 
the common tenor of the two others. “I call upon 
you, in the name of your country, and of humanity, 
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to embrace the invitation of the Provisional Govern- 
ment—to range yourself under the standard of the 

French canse—to listen to 8 which 
must put an end to the the precious blood 
of the brave men under ygur command.” To this 
letter, Marmont in @ strain which did honour 
to his ancient attachment, 











* To Marshal Prince de Schwartrenberg. 

« Monsieur le Marechal, —I have received the letter 
which your highness has done me the honour to 
address to me, an also all the enclosed papers. Public 
opinion has ever been the role of my conduct, The 
army and the preple are freed from their oaths of 
fidelity to the Emperor Napoleon, by the decree of 
the senate. Iam to concur in an accommo- 
dation between the army and the people, which may 
prevents olvil was and put a stop to the effusion of 

nch blood. I am ready, in consequence, to quit, 
with my toa , the army of the Emperor Napoleon, 

Ort following condi for the fulfilment of 
whioh I request your written guarantee :— 

« Artiole L I, Charles Prince de Schwartzenberg, 
marshal, commander-in-chief of the allied armies, 
guarantee to all the French troops, who, in conse- 

uence of the decree of the senate, ulgated on 
94 April, shall quit the standard of Napoleon 
Bona 3, that they shall be allowed to pass freely 
into Normandy, with arms, baggage, and ammuni- 
tion, and with’ all those observances and military 
honoura which are mutually interchanged among the 
allied troops. 

Article 3I. That if, in jaence of this move- 
ment, the chances of war shall place the person of 
‘Napoleon Bonaparte in the hands of the allied powers, 
his life cates ty shall be secared hm ae 

perty within limited territory, upon by 
The allied Powers and the French government. 

. « Mapuonr,” 
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After this reply, Marshal Marmont found himself 
united to the onsgo of France ; snd reosived on the 


4th the following oe from Prince Schwertzen- 
berg, that ‘the os would be re 
spected :— 


“ Monmeur le ae ea cannot sufficiently 
express to you the satiefaction which I experiencod 
on learning the readinew with which you yield to 
the invitation of the Provisional Government, to 
range yourself, conformably to the decree of the 
second of this month, under the banners of the 
French cause, The distinguished services which you 
have rendered to your country are universally acknow- 
ledged; but you will add even to these by restoring 
to their native land the remnant of ite brave heed 
dere who have escaped the ambition of a 

st you to believe, that I expecially y eppredats 

feel the article for which you stipulate, 

a which } relative to the person of Napoleon, 

Nothing could be better characterize the moble penero- 

nafaral to Frenchmen, and which particularly 

x 8 to the sentiments of your excellency. Aovept 
the assurances of my high consideratio 

“From my head-uasters, thia 4th ‘April, 1814, 

“ SchWARTZENBERG,” 





‘We shall ascertain hereafter the circumstances 


restored by the Austrian commander-in-ciaf, 
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CHAPTER VIL 


TRANSACTIONS AT FONTAINBLEAU—NAPOLEON’S JOUR> 
‘NEY FROM TROYES — ANECDOTES — ARRIVAL OF THE 
MARSHALS —THR ARMY —INTERVIEW OF NAPOLEON 
AND MACDONALD — ABDICATION — ANECDOTES — 
‘THE IMPERIAL COMMISSIONERS —INTERYIEW WITH 
ALEXANDER —~ ANECDOTES—DEFLCTION OF MAR- 
MONT’S TROOPS—TRICOLOR AND WAITR COCKADE 
— MARIA LOLISA, AND AUTS OF THE REGENCY — 
SECOND INTERVIEW OF THR COMMISSIONERS WITH 
ALEXANDER AND THE KING OF PRUSSIA— RETURN 
TO FONTAINBLEAL —DLFECTION Of NCY—A¥FECT- 
ING ADIEUs OF BONAPARTL AND MACDONALD — 
FINAL ABDICATION —ENTRANCE OF THE BOURBONS 
INTO PARIS —THE CMPEROR OF AUSTRIA—INTER* 
‘YIBW BSTWEEN MARIA LOUISA AND HER FATHER. 





1 am now to relate what passed at the imperial 
head-quartera, while we were thus engaged in Pari 
‘The recital ie from the reports of zealous and able 
friends, then with the Emperor, whose information 
I expected with the utmost anxiety—well knowing 
that the only danger we had to fear was from one 
of those instantaneous determinations which might 
possibly spring up in the mind of Napoleon. 

‘On the moraing of the 30th of , while the 
battle under the walle of Paris waxed fiercest, Bona- 
parte still remained at Troyes, He quitted that 
city at aix o’cloch, accompanied oly by Bertrand, 
Caulaincourt, two aides-decamp, and two officers of 
the household. He took little more than two hours 
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for the first ten leagues,—a chstance which he and ins 
feeble escort accomphahed with the same horves, and 
without shghting pt one o'clock, they reached 
Sons, not ae of hin ort knowing whither the 
Emperor mtended to dird-t hus course. I have smoe 
conversed with several wtsbitants of that place, who 
assured me, that, st thus time, his aspect presented 
an appearance of the most 


about Loed ee Leribe rr out, 1 
m such it the means of 

transport were nat to be fr , 80 that the Em 
Tor frat h bus suite were scoapl of ofa neers 


conveyance, in which ed Froid- 
mantewu, twelve milee ong lout one o dock 
ithe morning. Here Napoleon learned from General 
Belhard, then marching at the head of a column of 
artllery, the first news of the battle of Pars, I know 
trom a person present, that he rece:ved this informa- 
fron with cahnness, assumed, in order not 
to discourage those hum. He walked above & 
E Staad of an hour on the ami conversing with 
hard, and afters ards despatched Cai Caulanconrt on 
the mismon already sotuea Na oleon then reat 
to the postmaster’s home, pS for his maps, 

f hae 9 mm and the me f00 aby 
portions of his own enemy’s troops, ad 
tapped with wax of different Lidergat ealoas, Aha? 
species of study, in which Ni Sogoged iaiy 
and sometunes several times a-day, he again got into 
carnage, and eet out for Fontambleau, where he 
amived at ax 10 the . He refused to have 
the state ay ents but encamped, rather 
than lodged, m a favourite emall suit of rooms, and, 
entermg his cabinet, there remained shut up alone, 
during ‘the whole of the Slat Tox ards ereung, 3 
mewage was despatched e Duke of Ragin, 
then at Essonne, The marshal immediately $F prow’ 
to obey the Emperor's summons, and reached Fon- 
tableau between two and three im the moiming. 
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mow nothi joular of “this interview ; 
Sapoloon retafacd Marmont to supper, and bestowed 
he highest eulogiums on hisgkilful defence of Paris, 
The marshal then retarned tf hia troops at Essonne, 
ind, six hours afterwards, tie Emperor went thither 
iso, to inspect the lines. ¢ Here he met Colonels 
Fabvier and Denys, who had been left behind at Paris, 
see the terms of capitulation fulfilled, and to sur- 
vender the city to the allies. These officers rejoined 
she Emperor and their commander, then walking 
‘ogether upon the banks of the river. They did not 
lissemble the effects already described, produced by 
the entrance of the allies into the capital. The 
Emperor shewed himself violently irritated, and set 
put immediately for Fontainbleau. 

In the course of the 31st, had arrived, nuccessively, 
at Fontainbleau, Marshaly Moncey, Lefebvre, Qudinot, 
and, lastly, Berthier, from Troyes, where he had been 
left by the Emperor. The first, at the National Guard, 
had defended the barrier De Clichy ; the second, not- 
withstanding his had not spared his person 
i the last cam) 3 the ce of Reggio, the third, 
had been named by Talleyrand a second Bayard. 
Maret was the only minister present; for Caulaincourt 
had gone to Paris on his mission, while all the others 
had been ordered to remain with the Emm ress at Blois, 
and Savery, much to his affliction, bad received no 
authority to rejoin the . All was sad and 

Joomy st Foniainbleau: still the Emperor retained 

is power, and deliberated, as I have bern assured, 
whether he should retire beyond the Loire, or make 
bold atroke upon Paris,—a design more consonant 
with his character; and he had actually begun seri- 
ously to arrange his plans of attack, when the news 
of what bed occurred, and the unsuccessful mission 
of Caulaincourt, led him to ‘ive that his position 
was more desperate than he had previously supposed. 
All the information from the capital, however, served 
only to irritate him still more; and had the marshals, 
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im these momenta of resentment, been under the 
dominion of the same eeeares | seal which ani- 
mated the younger ‘attached to the Emperor, 
it is certain that he have given way to an act 
of useless vengeance; Mr I cannot too frequently 
repest, that the fall of Napoleon had now become 
sere aces ties, ths vanguards of the col 
the mean time, 6 columny 
left at Troyes, arrived, on the Ist of April, at Fon 
tainblesn, surpassing, in this instance, all former 
marche of any army, since these troops lind traversed 
gee ts ieee shan ise da On the 2d of 
ui e Emperor informed geo of the 
events in Paria, ri Teoconmendigg cenoealeten', lest the 
woldiery, upon whom he depended, might be 
discouraged. On the same day, he held a review in 
pe bran of the palace; and, the officers of his 
op (fo & circ be. ties oddressed hen, 
“ tt ae the enemy has stolen three march 
‘ua, and is master of Paris; we must chase him thence, 
Frenchmen, unworthy of the name, and entigrants, 
whom we pardoned, have mounted the w hite cockade, 
and joined the for. The cowards! they shall receive 
the reward of this new crime. Swear to couquer or 
to die, and to cause the tricolor be respected, which, 
for twenty years has marshalled ns onward in the 
th of glory and of honour.” Not content with this 
~ fos whch ne inaeeted else in the Ordet of tip 
A sed to the army, ow, a 
worthy of credit, that, in order to persuade them to 
second his mad desigus upon Paris, he endeavoured 
to make them believe in his having sincerely sought 
posers affirming to them, that he had offered to the 
peror Alexander to it at the greatest 
sacrifices, even by the conquests made 
daring the Tevoletion end to restrict himself within 
the ancient limits of France. “ Alexander has refused,” 





* Or abore tty miles eday. 
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added Napoleon, “ and, not satiafied with this refusal, 
has thrown himself into the arms of s handtul of 


emugrents, whom, perhaps, | did wrong m pardon 
for having verved agamer Tes through there 
fachous rosinuations oder has permitted 


fe reappearance of the whye cockado in Pans, We 
will retain our own, and, in a few days, Lahall march 
agamst Paris: I count upon you!” 

‘When the boundless devotion of the guard to the 
Emperor 1s considered, 1t will not be matter of sux. 
prise that these words roused an electric movement 
otenthusasm From the ranks of the old compamons 
1n the totl of ther chief, rose, as fiom a single voice, 
the ury,“ 1o Paris! to Paris!” But, during the mght 
that followed, calmer counsels were adopted by the 
genetals, aud insinuated, by deme, mito the minds 
‘ot the soldiers The wrechs of the army assembled 
ie Footuabieee,— the remains ot a — ot = 

levied Within en months, compris the corps 
Marshals Oudinot, Ney, Mactonald, and General 
Gerard,—did not exeeed twenty-five thouyand men. 
To these were to be added seven thousand, yet sur- 
viving of the guard, rendenng the whole amount of 
Napafeon's disposable force some hat leas than thirty- 
two thousand men, With such resources, 1t would 
have been an act of madnew to attempt any thing 
mnst the armies encamped in and around Pans, 
ese detarls I received from Letebyre, who, hhe 
Massena, served France, without loviug Napoleon, 
‘This office: often repeated to me, 1m his broad German 
accent, while ielatung the last acts at Foutainbleau, 
« That hitle would not be satisfied trll he had 
got us all done for, to the very last man” He told 
me, also, that Napoleon remained utterly confounded. 
on leataimg with what disdain Alexander had refused 
to hear Caulamcourt’s proposal: but humbation, 
from tune to tune, gave Way to resentment, aud then 
especially would he urge his determiuation to march 
upon Pars. Happily for France, uot ous of the 

VOL. ty, x 7 
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woarshals felt dirposed +0 second hia projects of pro- 


Sitlows 3 
Theva thee ring circumstances, Macdonald 
fieviay 8 traly _ Yet the meaner 





when he received, wing of Berton a 
intimation, couched in these terms:—" The Emperor 
desires you to make a halt, wherever this order may 
reach you.” Then, after Berthier’s signature, were 





unfortanately cannot reproduce —: dig 


d, 
from hostile reprisal, the fate of Moscow. Six hours 
afterwards, a new order reached him, at Montereau, 
to eet forward in the direction of Paris, with all his 
remaining forces. On receipt of this, Macdonald, 

ing his corps, set off, with all speed, and joined 
the Emperor st Fontsinbleau, on the Sist. On 
arriving, he found the generals in consternetion at 
the determination expressed by the Emperor to march 
upon Paris: they came in a body, to request the 
marshal to sccompany them to the imperial presence. 
Gentlemen,” said he, “in the present conjuncture, 
such o step ight i hit majesty: leave the 
‘matter to me; | am going to the palace.” His own 
account of this visit, to which 1 beg the reader's 
tTNo sooner ted Fprosented myslf, than the Ea 

* No sooner myself, than # 

peror came up to me: ‘Eb, well! how go things /’— 
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«Very ill, sure’——* What! Very i? How ws your 


army duposed ??—* My army, wre, completely 
a » events 10 capital bave spread oon- 
sternation through 1s Think you at will 


Jor with me m & movement upon Paris ?’-—‘ Sire, 
trust not te cet Should I Lai tevarnneioctid 
my troops, i run the bazerd nog disc) * 
7. But what are we to do? I ocaunot remain as J 
am: I have still resources and supporters. Do they 
tell me the alle. refuse to treat? Eh, well! it 3¢ 
quite the same to me, I shall march Pans: 

will pumsh the anconstancy of the Panstans, and 
the huavery of the senate Wo to the member of the 
government which they have plastered up, wating 
the retun of their Bourbons,— for that 1» what they 
want! But to-morrow I place myself at the head 
of my guard, aod to-moirow we shall be an the 
Tulleres!’” While Napoleon gave way to these 
burats, the marshal heard nm in » then, seeing: 
hun somewhat calm, “ Sire,” wad he, “ you are then 
ignorant of what has occurred in Pans, the evtahhoh- 
ment of a Provisional Government, and”——“ I know 
at” —“ Bure,” reyoused the marshal, presenting a 
paper, “ there 18 something which will tell you more 
than I can” —“ What 1s 1t /” —“ Exemme, ure” It 
was a letter from Marshal Beurnonville, announomg 
the sentence of frfetare prononnced bythe senate, 
and the determination of allies not to treat with 
Napoleon, nor any ot his family “ Marshal,” sad 
the Emperor, “ may that letter be read alond ¢”— 
“ Certainly, sire” “Macdonald handed the letter to 
Barri, who readit An eye-witness subsequently des- 
untbed to me the impression which this reading made 
upon Napoleon. bt countenance became violently 
wutrected—and, m critical situations, I had too 


* At this period, the was 10 that all the 
sont a es ware Lenly Seed wth deren fron the 
cme 
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often observed the sam6 effect, not to imagine what 
it must have been, Still commanding himeelf, as he 
could well de, when n policy or self-love required, he 
affected a careless indifference, and persisted in his 
intention of marching upon Paris, “ March upon 
Paris, sire!” said Marshal Macdonald; “ that is a 
ign which must be renounced; not a single sword 
wil! be drawn from its scabbard to second you in 
such an attempt.” The apestion of abdication came 
then more seriously under discussion, This plan 
had been proposed by Caulaincourt, who represented 
to Napoleon, that, by ly abdicating, he 
might obtain’ from’ the allies s council of r 
in favour of bis son, I have always considered this 
overture as somewhat premature on the part of Can- 
laincourt. Be that as it may, perceiving the opinion 
of his marshals, finding bis dethronement already 
Pronocueed, and entertai hopes of a regency 
the measure, Napoleon up, with his own 
hand, aud signed his act of abdication, in the following 


“ The allied powers having proclaimed, that the 
Eny Napoleon is the obstacle to the re- 
establishment of peace in Europe, the Emperor 
‘Napoleon, faithful to his oath, declares thet he is 
ready to deacend from the throne, to relinquish France, 
and life itself, for the good of the country, inseparable 
from the rights of his son, from those of the regency 
under the Empress, and from the maintenance of the 
laws of the empire. 

* Done at our palace of Fontainblean, this 4th 
April, 1814. ‘Napouzon.” 


After writing thia act, the Emperor presented it to 
the msrshals: * There, gentlemen. Eb, well! are 
you satisfied?” It is to be remarked, however, that, 
in this act, the Emperor makes po mention of the 
decree of the senate, nor of the adhesion of the legis- 
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lative body. That would hate been an acknowledg- 
ment of some right to the shadow of a national 
representation, and such ves not the intention of 
‘Napoleon, even on descending from the throue: he 
desired that it should be perfectly understood, that 
he obeyed the force, and net the right, of the nation; 
finally, he manifested his wish, that his very abdica- 
tion might wear the impress of a despotism, inse- 
parable from bis nature. What a legacy did he leave 
us on abdicating—the laws of the Empire!— What 
a codicil to Frauce in this ies of political testa 
ment! Besides, this abdication of Napoleon’s was, 
unquestionably, very uscless; but, in ease any great 
importance had been attached thereto, it wor mare 
become altogether a mockery if circumstances had 
changed. The meaning might seem unequivoral to 
all the world; not 20 to me, initiated ax 1 was in all 
the cunning, of which Bonaperte could not divest 
himeelf, Let it be well remarked, that Napoleon 
does uot say he descends, but, that he is ready to 
descend from the throne. This erhibits one of his 
favourite subterfages, by the aid of which be hoped 
to bring on new negotiations, relative to the forms 
and conditions of the regency for his son, provided 
the allied sovereigns should conseut to that measure. 
This would have afforded the means of gaining time, 
for he had not yet lost all hope; but, certainly, he 
here strangely beguiled himself, ‘He still cherished 
the flattering idea of the possibility of an arrangement, 
which should leaye the throne to Maria Louisa and 
his dynasty. He would not believe that the Emperor 
cof Austria w ould concur in the ruin of his own daugh- 
ter. Accordingly, he had no sooner signed aud de- 
livered the act ‘ xbdication, than he wished to recall 
it, upon the report of some one who then entered, 1 
think Gen Allix, and who hed fallen in with an 
Austrian officer, whom Francis IL had sent to Prince 
Schwartzenberg. general informed Napoleon 
that the officer in question had positively assured 
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him, that the transactichs at Paris were contrary to 
the wishes of the Emperor of Austria, “I told you 
8, .” exclaimed Ne to those around 
him; “I told you so, deci { Francis IT. cannot 
be my enemy so far sa to dethrone his daughter. 
Vicenza, go and recover my act of abdication from 
the marshals, I wish to send « courier to the Em- 
peror of Austria.” They inhia shipwreck, Bonaparte 
at any plank of safety, aod hesitated not, on 
‘a0 idle romour, to recall an act of such im Ce AB 
his abdication. I make no question that the Austrian 
officer had spoken as reported; but, most assuredly, 
not the slightest misunderstanding existed among the 
allies. Meanwhile, the marshals were just getting 
into 0 carriage, and refused to give up the paper. 
“We are certain,” said they, “that the Emperor of 
Austria concurs, and will take the whole upon 
ourselves.” 
While the conversation with Macdonald had con- 
as above reported, the Emperor, who had at 
firat advanced, returned, and remained seated. When 
he had formed the resolution to abdicate, he suddenly 
rose, took a few turns, walking with long strides 
the apartment, then wrote, and at length 
broke silenoo fo the following effect :—“ Gentlemen, 
it is fitting you should go to defend, before the allied 
powers, the interests of my son, of the army, and, 
above all, of France. I name as my commissioners 
a Dae of Seen ts the Manta Prince of Moskwa, 
r,) Bat e of Ragusa, (Marmont,) Are 
GWeireed?™ added the Emperor, after a peo «lt 
Appears to me that all these interests ars. thar oon- 
signed to wands,” sent replied, « Yes, 
sire.” feeeiy however, bad this eae paseed 
their lips, when the Emperor, taking two or three 
strides, thtew himself on a small eofa, placed 
near a’ window, and, striking his thigh with a sort of 
convulsive action, exclaimed, “ No, gentlemen, no! 
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No regency! With my guard and Marmont’s corps, 
I ghail be im Paris to-morrow.” 

‘From the marshal’s infoynation, and from what I 
afterwards learned of various officers present at thix 
soone, it was eu to pereivs, from the thoughts and 
resolutions which shot acrees the brain of Napoleon, 
how deeply hia moral faculties bad been unsettled by 
the pertarbotions which had sezailed him during the 
last three months, Ney and Macdonald vainly 
attempted to combat a resolution equally fatal and 
impracticable. The Emperor rose, with marked 
displeasure, rubbing Iris forebead—a habit, when 
strongly agitated—snd commanded them, in s loud 
imperious tone, to “Retire!” ‘The marshals left the 
partment, and Napoleon remained alone with Cau- 
laincourt, The Emperor expressed much disapproba- 
tion at the reading of Beurnonville’s letter.“ But, 
sire, it was read by your own order.” —“ Ah, that is 
trae! but why was not that letter addressed directl 
tome by Macdonald ?” —-“ Sire, it wasat first adc 
to Marshal Macdonald, but the aide-de-camp to whom 
it _ been given in charge received orders to cause 
it to be read to Marmont, on passing through Essonne, 
becanse Beurnonville knew not exsotly where the 
Duke of Tarentum might be found.” This oxplanetion 
did not occupy more than three minutes. The Ear 
peror became more calm, id satisfied with it, 
and said to Caulainoonrt, “ Vicenza,recall Macdonald.” 

‘The duke rau after the marshal, whom he overtook 
at the extremity of the of the palace, and, 
after explaining what had taken place, brought bim 
back to the imperial presence, ‘Macdonald found the 
Emperor qe calm, and, a4 be entered, the latter 
addressed him with perfeet tranquillity:—“ Well, 
Duke of Tarentum, do you then think that the 
is the Petaage ee — Akad Yer, sire.” —“ 
then, I ¢! you wi message to the ror 
Alexander; you will go with Ney, in place of 
mont: it ia better that he remain with his 
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division; his presence ‘is indispensable to bis army: 
go you with Ney; Irely upon you: I you have 
entirely forgotten the circumstances whit ted, 
us 90 long ?”—* Yes, sire; I have never once thought 
of them since 1909."*—* I rejoice to hear it; 
marshal —nay, I must make the acknowledgment— 1 
‘was wrong.”—“ Sire!” The Emperer, while speak. 
ing thus, shewed unusual emotion, He approached, 
took the marshal’s hand, and pressing it affectionately, 
added only one word—“ Go.” 

‘The Emperor's three commissioners, namely, Mac- 
donald, Ney and Caulaincourt, had: sent to inform 
Marmont, that, on passing through Essonne, 
would dine with him, and eaplain the seek 
Fontainbleau. They even invited him to avcompany 
them to the Emperor Alexander. This obliged him 
to describe his situation and nts with Prince 
Schwartzenberg, It became absolutely necessary, 
tlgo, that he should himself go to the Prince’s head- 
quarters, in order to arrange about the requisite pass- 
pps for the commissioners, before they could go into 

is. tothe resets, af ls beed-auartars in Petit- 
Bourg, Prince wartzenberg restored to Marmont 
his pledge of adherence tothe Provisional Goverament. 
I know that afterwards the Prince expressed high 
esteem for the honourable conduct of ‘Marmont, and 
considered his desire to unite with his fellow soldiers, 
in favour of their fallen chief, as ahke natural and 
becoming. I believe oe four eumiesoners were 
retained to supper prince, and on leaving table, 
repaired to the bead quartere of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, for whose answer they had been waiting. 

The reader is already informed of my nomination 
to be director-general of the post-office, I found all 
things in great confusion, and an immense quantity 
of letters detained for nearly three years back. Those 

© Thu alfodes to cestain animedversions made by Macdonald 
om the conduct of the Firat Consul towards Moreau. Ree tho 
Appendix. — Translator, 
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I caused to be Som nentod, smearing 8 aotiee to that 
effect 10 the Monteur of the 4th Apnl, andit may 
gzve some idea, of the number, to state, that nearly 
300,000 francs (£ 12,500) w ere thus recosered by the 
postages. This system of strangulation, apphed to 
communications exen of the most priate aud conf- 
dential nature, displays a characteristic trast of the 
imperial government during the last years of its 
extetence The mght following this advertiwement, 
I nas awakened by a government express, requir 
my mstant attendance at the Hotel Talley:and. 
armved afew mmnutes before the marshals commus- 
moners from the Empeor. During the conterence 
which ensued, we were left im the saloon, and a 
consternation appeared among some members of the 
Provisional Goveinment which it would be difhealt 
todexmbe In fact, had a regency been established, 
only voluntary exale could have eaved the members 
of the Provisional Government. The interview was 

rolonged, and I yamly endesroued, by arguments 

jrawn from the pledge ynven by the allied sovereigns, 
eapecially Alexander and, from caisting circumstances, 
to reassure my colleague, Meanwhile, [had lexsure 
to be informed, that the commssioners had previonsl 
held a conference with Talley rand, in which he sax 
—* Gentlemen, what do you intend? Should you 
succeed in your designs, you wall compromise all—and 
they are not few—who have entered thy «chamber 
since the Ist of Apml: as for myself, think not of me 
—I wish to be compiomned.” The same evening, 
not three hours before, I had also been sent for, whea 
Talleyrand sad, m my hearing, to tho Emperor of 
Rusas,—* Wall you support Bonapmte? No; you 
cannot, and you willnot. There 15 no muddle course 
between Napoleon and Loma XVIII. Bernadotte, 
Eugene, a regency —each 1s an mtrigue, with neither 
force nor circumstances to sustam its object: Lows 
XVIIL wa prinesple.” These last words became & 
fayourite expression. 
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France. At length the conference broke up, and the 
reappearance of the marshals excited a movement in 
the saloon, which it would be impossible for me to 
describe. The ion of dissatisfaction, which 
we conceived to be visible in their looks, restored 
‘hope to those who, for some hours, had i 

he alee teiee tet think Isee edoneld, 

bearing his head high, and giving way to a burst 
energetic wrath, go up to Beurnonville, and, in reply 
Ee ara teremry the latter, )snawrer ie on 

—_“ not to me, sir; I have notl 
Brake dims ctr is mae 
ears.’ turning to Dupont 
the minrahalCoutarced fa. the tame teee, = Ae for 
you, sir, your behaviour towards the Emperor ia not 
Generous. I grant he treated you with severity,— 
Perhaps he may even have been unjust to you in the 
affair of Baylen ; but how long haa it been the fashion 
to avenge a personal wrong at our country’s expense!” 
Those tious were eo quick and warm, and 
the speakers elevated their voices to such a pitch, 
fiat Cauleinconrt interpored by saying, * Do not 
en, that you are now in the residence 
of the Emp ot Rawle” AS Gis mornest, Bde 
returned, having entered the Emperor's 
ent on the of the marshals, and, 

prechig the animstod groop, formed arvund Map. 
janaid, said, “ Gentlemen, if you wish to dispute—to 





1 acknowledge not your 
Tho four commissioners upon this retired to Ney’a 
residence, where they awaited the reply which the 


Government.” 
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Emperor of Russia had prombbed to give, after con- 
wultmg with the King of Prussia. Buch was this 
night soene, more intensely. dramatic than any of 


teaches a high lewson, chat all those men who thes 
frat stood forward, af the peril of life, in their cause 
ve successively fallen under a species of disgrace in 
the ki Bourbons, 


lom of the 
On the departure of the marshals, we were anxious 
to know from Desolles, what had in the com 


ference. Maodonald, we found, had defended a regency 
with much warmth. Among other expressions ent- 
ployed by him, I remember the following were re- 

ited :--“ J am not authorised, in any manner, to 

t of conditions for the Emperor: we have full 
powers for the regency, the army, and France; but. 
the Emperor das positivel prohibited us from specl- 
fying any thing for y.” Alexander 
merely replied, “ That does not surprise me.” The 
marshal wc. rorataed spon of She. respect aoe 
to the military glory of France; strongly avowed 
the resolution of himself and his companions never to 
abandon the family of a man who had so often led 
them to vi 3 and, finally, reminded Alexander, 
that he had p himself not to impose any govera- 
meat upon France. General Desolles, who from 
the firet had warmly declared in favour of the Bour 
bons, replied with gral exination to the arguments 
of the supporters of a ; he represented to 
Alexander, that all those would find themselves com~ 
promised who had consented to act under the sup- 
posed protection of his pledge, repented ull the topics 
proviouly urged, and by expressing his oon- 
‘Yiction that a regency woald only be Boneparte in 
disguise. The general did uot, however, conceal 
from us that Alexander, powerfully moved. by the 
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forcible aod persuasive it ed of Marshal Mac- 
dotald, appeared very much embarrassed, end had 
finally rephed to the marshals, —“ Gentlemen, I am 
not alone; in circumstances of euch grave import, it 
ia befitting I should congult the King of Prussia, for 
T have promised to do nothing before conferring with 
him, Within sore hours, you shall know my deter- 
mination,” 

‘The majority of the members of the Provisional 
Goverment attributed this evasive answer to the 
opposing eloquence of Desolles. So thought not I, 

jough rendering justice to his conduct, It is eas} 
to persuade princes to take that course which is 
agreoable to themselves, Such were then the per 
sonal dispositions of Alexander, that I had no doubt 
‘of the final result; and beheld, in this desire of con- 
salting the Prossian monarch, only @ polite way of 
voiding point-blank refusal fo the marshals 

I had also been perfectly instructed by his fami- 
liars, that Frederick William had vowed a hatred to 
Bonaparte which past events but too well jutifed, 
and knew, besides, that this monarch pomersed a 
firmness of character able to resist all those conside- 
rations which might be brought into ley with him 
aswith Alexander. Besides, the King of Prussia 
entertained no legitimate hostility towards Nepoleon, 
olicy would at this seuon have rendered a 
enemy, since great popularity was thus to i 
among his own wubjecta, almost all of whom were 
then imbued with prineples of liberty, and even of 
carhonarista, preached and propagated by M. de 
Stein 20d his disciples. Bat the king had no need to 
be instigated by political considerations ro remote; 
he obeyed the impulse of his own feelings, in rejecting 
he Propesi ion of the marshale without any hesita- 
ion and with much Thus seconded to “the 
top of his bent,” advertised the commis- 
aioners of the decision of his ally; and thus was eet 
to rest the question of a regency, which, daring some 
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hours, had bamshed repose “rom the Provisional 
ottean tile, on the dey when bi 

Meany hile, on is COmmussioners 
reached Pars at the time, Napoleon, doubtful 
whether they would be permtted to pass the enemy's 
advanced posts, and resolveg on marchmg to Pans m 
case of opposition, sent an aide-de-camp to Marmont, 
with an order instantly to repur to Fontambleau 
His impatience was auch, that not only would he not 
‘wart the return of the first, but despatched » second, 
and then a third messenger ‘Thus rapid succession of 
expresses alarmed the generals commandmg under 
‘Marmont, who had also, with hum, grven in their ad- 
hetoo, ad robably were iguorant ot his hav mg been 

e that engagement ‘suppose tt 
Emperor had sent fos the marshal m orden to pumsh 
‘hus defectionseverely, and, hensise of Napoleon's 
vengeance, ete for Mp One a 

t's aades 41 vainly opposing tl 

removal of the troops, set off in all haste ity infra the 
marsbal of what was taking place When Marmont 
recerved this cad news, he was at breakfast in Ney’s, 
with Macdonald and Caulaincourt, all four wait 
‘hlexander’s reply to them commauston ‘The marshal 
threw himself into 2 » and drove off matanty 
Meanwhile, on arriving at Versailles, and not seem 
the marshal at their head, the troops, beheving them- 
selves betrayed, had broken out into open insurrection 
Such was the state of thi when jont arrived 
atfull speed from Pans He was met at some distance 
yy his generals, who besought him not to approach 

e rebellions soldiery * I will go,” sud he, “into 
the midst of them . :m a moment I aball esther be cut 
am preces, or they shall acknowledge me a» ther 
chief” Having sent fornard an ade-de-camp to draw 
up the regiments, he advanced alone on horseback, 
and addressed the soldiers —-“ How! 15 there treason 
here? Can you disown me? Am I no longer you 
comrade *~ Have I not been twenty times Wounded 


among you? Have [oot shared in all your fatigues 
“yous privations-—and am T not realy to do 10 
guia?” Here the ‘was interrupted by loud 
shoein—< The Maral! che Maral or over! snd 

retarned to their duty. This was most important; 
for the iamurrectionary movement, which, throughout 


the day, had filled the Government with 
the greatest alarm, might have to the other 
e-d'armee, and the cause of have again 


ee oe eee ener Lae 

aa ‘waa belov. soldiery, 
angured favourably of the result, Still we were ia 
most anxious tate of alarm, and express after express 
Kept hurrying to and fro between Paris and Versailles. 
‘The first messenger from the Provisional Government 
informed Marmont of Alexander's definitive refusal 
Dio ree one In retara, our fears as to the 


troops were alla: Fifteen years have 
elapsed, and yet Teat still pho myself x it when 
the marshal arrived at M. de 8, on return 


ing from Versailles, We bad just finiabed dinner, 1 
see Marmont aloue, in the lle of the room, seated 
before a small table, upon which something bad been 
werved ii . He was the hero of the day: each 
of us went up to talk with bim, and pay our oom- 


Happy would it bave proved for France, had the 
ernment latened alo 10 a proposition made by 

the same evening, namely, that no change should 
be made in the ensigns. It was, in frot, 
determined not to the tricolor, which, for 


and victory. But some intrigue overset the 
whole, and a provisional decree, drawn up that night, 
was seat to tho office, but never appeared. in ths 
Monitexr, I know not who mediled thus far; but 
of this I am certain, that Marmont complained of the 
non-ingertion to Alexander, who to write 
te the Provisional Gorernment to have the omission 
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rectiéied, but in vain. Finally, Marmont himself wes 
Jed into the anare. Marshal Jourdan, then stationed 
at Rouen with his oorpe, received a letter, statis 
that Marmont had mounted Yhe white cockede, 
thinking he could not do better than follow such an 
example, displaced the trigolor, and aunounoed the 
change to the Provisional Government. Thus forti- 
fied, the members awaited the remonatrances of th 
Duke of Ragusa with unflinching assurance. — 
suarshal, the insertion of the article was impossil 
There, see; the corps of Marshal Jourdan have hoisted 
the white—you would not give two different stax- 
dards to the army!” Marmont, of course, could not 
gainssy a positive fact, The subterfuge was a fatal 
one. 


Meanwhile, while these eventa were passing, Napo- 
Jeon had become furious at what be termed Marmont’s 
defection, as { afterwards learned, from several officers 
who were at Fontainbleau. His injustice was excn- 
sable, as he bad not been informed of the marshal's 
rest his pledge, in order the more effectually to 
second the Emperor's own commissioners.* Under 
the influence of this error, indignant at the conduct 
of the senate in pronouncing hus forfeiture, and full 
of hope in the success of the commission, Napoleon 
Apel, n prodamation tucking on Al thee poi, 
April, a ation ‘ing on we points, 
but evidently drawn up under the greatest irvttaion, 
of mind. Of thie can there be a more certain proof 
than the terms in which he characterizes his senate ! 
«The senate bas taken the liberty to dispose of the 

it of France; it has ten that to the 
SEisperor it owes the power, now a used ; it has for- 
gotten that the Emperor saved one portion of its 
members from the storms of the Revolution, end drew 








* Tt mast, however, he recollected, that  deftction of the 
troope arose from the marshal disobeyed Napoleon's 
injunctions nat to leave his division,— 1 
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from obscunty and protected the other agamst the 
hatred of the nation.” What a eatire did these last 
words imply upon bis own government! his bitterest 
enemies never uttered any thing more severe than he 
has here brought against himself. 

In those latter days ofthe empire, there were, in 
fact, so to speak, three governments, of which the two 
last were but phantoms,—the Provisional Govern- 
ment in Paris; Ni at Fontainbleau; and the 
ambulatory and dubious Regency of Mary Louisa. 
‘These epithet, are descriptive alike of the locality 
and the acts of the regency. At first, it had been 

posed to conduct the Empress to Orleans, then to 
Foc, and at last she bad stopped at Blois, [have 
one piece, a circular to the prefects of departments, 
addrewed by Montalivet, minister of the interior, 
and member of the regency, without name of printer 
or printing office, and with place Blois, and dete 2d 
April, inserted in writing; so unsettled being the 
destiny of the Empress, it was uncertain whence 
or when the acts of her government might be 
mulgated. The moment, too, was well chosen, to call 
for men and money, when the people beheld with iy 
an end of conscriptions end contributions! When 
Maria Louisa was informed of the events in Paris, 
she sent for re Dukede Cadore, ComePag a) anes 

‘iving a letter for the Emperor of Austria, said to hii 

Duke of Cadre, go to my father, who should be 
at Dijon; I rely open you 10 defend the interests 
of France, those of the Emperor, and especially of 
my son.” Unquestionably the Empress could’ not 
have made a better choice; avd those high interests 
would have been defended by the duke, si dej 

possent,—had they been defensible, After the depar- 
‘ture of her enyoy, the Empress, on the 4th, addressed 
a proclamation * To the French people,” in which abe 
said, “ You will be faithful to your oaths, You will 
Histen to the voice of a princess who was confided to 
your loyalty; who places all her glory in being = 
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rincew of France, united to the destinies of the 
whom you ly bon was 
poe thee Taka ie 
rity, Hisrighirand . 
ind, though immed cyte 3 nee 
what 
we experienced not the slightest alarm at Paris from 
that quarter, To the teeter in italics, attaches 
a circumatance which merits to be recorded. When 
the piece had been printed, and shewn to Maria 
Louisa, she bres beet ps pen through * was confided,” 
and inserted confides herself. Unfortunate woman ! 
ahe did every thing to rally the cause, and inspired 
bie sear pion sre thoae Puee dread nevessity, 
against the imperial 
Her envoy in the ramen ees mi some Ssificalty, 
and by ayoi the Cossacks, had 
attained hia pe Merde hy eras bs Emperor 
Francie was expected at Chanseaux, 
pei gl tgrre tenga zie 
wn to, ted by, Francis, at 
Whose gtr he hd eed hres yan ears avambensndor, 
could obtain rotation 
after a feranepers 3 some hours, a Fre ae 
constant! intrenched himself behind the ph pin 
given to his allies. Hoping the night would brin 
«milder resolves, the duke begged permission to fake 
leaye next moraing, and presented himself, accord- 
ingty, at the imperial levee. After new efforts, the 
Emperor said to him,—“ I love my daughter very 
dearly ; I love also my son-in-law: T wear them in 
my heart, and would shed my blood for th 


« Ah, sire,” interrupted “n0 such sacri- 
fice is required.” Se eT aa ire my 
blood —I would give my life for them; but 

1 dave promned to my —— to trea! treat 
wid out them, to PPT may do, 
Besides, my minister, Metternich, is gone to their 
head-quartere, and T shall ratify ‘whatever he may 

YOL, I¥. 
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have signed.” In fatt, Champagny told me, he 
regarded the absence of Metternich ag fatal to his 
cause: to this I could not agree, thongh it ia not too 
mauch to eay, that, politics apart, Metternich was 
muuch attached to Bonaparte, The Emperor 
constantly expressed great regard for the Austrian 
rainister, end, particularly, daring his embassy to 
Paris, had loaded him with attentions. Asa proof 
of what ia now stated, when complimented on the 
marriage of Maria Louisa, Metternich replied, “ One 
may well receive felicitations, in having aided in an 
act which has received the approbation of eighty 
millions of men.” Such a , openly proceeding 
from the confidential minister of the Austrian cabinet, 
was calculated most agreeably to please the imperial 
ear. Nevertheless, in their personal relations, Met- 
ternich never concealed the truth from Napoleon, 
I remember an instance, in part of a reply made to 
him, after some hesitation, at jen. “ As for you,” 
aid tho Emperor, “ will not make war pee 
me; that ia impo + no, you cannot declare 
against me ;— I will not believe it.” —“ Sire,” ied 
letternich, “ at present we are not altogether alliea ; 
but a little while, and it is very possible we may 
be enemies.” This was the last information Napoleon 
ever received from Metternich. It was clear to one 
not wilfully blind. Ou rejoining the Empress at 


Orleans, yy found her almost alone ; all the 
grand dignitaries of the empire bad deserted their 
charge, euccessivel to Paris, and given in 


their adhesion to the Provisional Government. 
‘Thus failed the commission of the Empress. To 
revert to that of the Emperor: When Marmont had 
wuitted his companions, as above related, Macdonald, 
‘oy, and Caulaincourt retarned, in all haste, to the 
Emperor Alexander, in order to obtain his final 
determination, before the movement emong Mermont’s 
troops should be known, Alexander had gone on 
foot to the King of Prussia’s residence, at six o'clock 
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‘on the morning of the Sth, dad the two monarchs, 
having returned to the hotel Talleyrand, were there 
together when the marsh@ls entered The com- 
mugsioners were then informed, that a regency was 
rmposuble, “ Such, gentlemen,” added Alevander 
«ws the conclusion I have tome to, jomtly with my 
athes. Three daysago, Pans declared itself, adhesions 
have poured m from all quarters. If the army have 
formed other wishes, we ought at least to have been 
iwformed sooner” —“ Sire,” oljected Macdonald, 
* that was imposuble, seeing not one of the maishals 
was m Pars Who could have foretold the turn 
which affairs haye taken? Could we foresee that a 
misunderstanding —a panic terror would have caused 
the movement among the troops ot the Duke of 
Ragusa, who has th» hour left us to recall them to 
ther duty?” These words having wrought no change 
m the determination of the sovei » It became 
necessary to prepare foi a full and unconditional 
abdication on the patt of Napoleon Betore entering 
‘upon this graye question, the marshals demanded an. 
armnstice of forty-aught hours, as indiepensable for the 
ariangements 18 was granted without hesitation 
Alexander had es en the politeness to offer hi» pencil to 
Macdonald , and, pointing to the map of the environs 
of Pans, sad, “Hold, aarchal, ‘mark yourvelf the 
‘Iumuta of the two armies” —“ No, mre, we ae unfor- 
tunate, and vanqmahed, 1 belongs to you to trace 
the line of demarkation.” The Emperor then fixed 
the boundaries of the Seine, the mght bank bemg 
oocupied by the allies, the left by the French Dis- 
cussion araimg with respect to Pars, which it would 
have been unseemly thus to divide 1n two, the capital 
was excluded from this dehmitation. By some under- 
‘hand contrivance, on the mapsent to the head-quarters 
of Schwartzenberg, Fontaunbleau, the head-quarters 
of the Emperor, was included within the hne, and the 
Austrians kept 20 close by this dispomtion, that 
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Marshal Macdonald was forced to complain to Alex- 


ander, who removed all diffcetien. 
While diseussing thede preliminaries, conformabl 
to instructions "received, ‘Macdonald having ogee 
observed that Napoleon stipulated for nothing per- 
sovally, * Assure bim,” Alexander, “ that, as 
concerns himeelf, he shall have a provision worthy of 
the rank he has occupied; tell him, in all sincerity, 
that,should he wish to retire to my dominions, he al 
be well received, th he carried desolation into 
the midst of them,— I shall ever remember the 
friendship which united us, He shall have the island 
of Elba, or ing else.” 
Having taken leave of the Emperor, the commis- 
in orapalsT etedee wis moetel 
vy, the 51 saw ler,—who appeares 
as if relieved of » weight by thus definitively seting 
the question of aregency,—and learned that he int. 
to git Paris for some days, delegating his powers 
to M. Posso di Borgo, as commissioner to the Pro- 
visional Government, On the 5th, also, Napoleon, 
for the last time, reviewed his troops in the court of 
Fontainbleau ; he remarked a degree of coldness in 
the officers, and even among the men, who, two ésys 
before, had manifested such enthusiasm. This change 
#0 affected him, that he remained aly 8 few: minutes 
on parade; and, retiring afterwards to his apartments, 
tant bis army no moore til the day of his : 
An hour after midni on the morning of the 
‘6th, Marshals Ney and with Caulaincourt, 
arrived at Fontainbleav, to render en account of their 
mission. Ney first announced to Bonaparte that the 
sovereigns required a simple abdication, without any 
condition, beyond the assurance of personal a 
Then followed the other commissioners to the ame 
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for me—with what warmth youthave the cause 
of my son, They desire my pra unconditional 
sbliocica! Wal, Taga xpo fecodt oad tues et 
my behalf. Go and tay fatereets, aad thous of 
my family.” After a moment of hone Marwhal, 

where shell I go?” Macdonald then Alex- 
anders offers fo the Emperor. The istand of Elba, 
ar meting els!” \y interrupted on, 
“What is else?” —“ Sire, I-know 
not.” —* Ah! *oubtleee it is the island of Corsica, 
which he has dechued naming, to avoid the quodtibet, 
Marobal, I refer every thing to you.” 

Thus passed over the interriow 5 not, indeed, 
withont some out at first, but far more 
smoothly than expected. marshals returned to 
On etriving, however in the capital, cpl, Ney ene bs via 

a » however, capi ve in 
Op ering that Macdonald returned al 
tainbleau, where Castelscoart bed "eae = 
Emperor expressed surprise and ppointment, 
when informed of | of Ney’s absence; er the: a of 
that renowned soldier concur in admitting his want 

moral courage, aren set on the Sell battle, I 
was not, therefore, ‘at bia coming over to ua, 
before some others ate commadon Ag to Macdonald, 
he shewed himself one of those generous spirita whom 
wrongs render only the more fuithfal. ‘Napoleon had 
now proof of this. Macdonald, returning thus alone 
to Fontainblean, found the Emperor, on entering his 
chamber, seated in  coell grtn-obels befoes the dre- 

‘apoleon had no other clothing save a dret 
Pow of itt dinity; ba sake fet were tora 
into slippers ; his elbows rested on his knees, and his 
head was s ported with both hands. He remained 
motionless, and seemed buried in profound thought. 
‘Two persons only were with him,—the Dake of 
Bassano at a little distance, sod Canlanoourt nesr 
the fireplace. The Emperor's reflections appear: 
completely to have absorbed him, that he did not 
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ive Macdonald’s ‘entrance, and the Duke of 
‘ioenza was obliged to advertise him of the marehal’s 
ce.“ Bire, the Deke of Tarentum hes brought 
for your signeture the treaty which is to be ratified 
to-morrow.” Then, as if rousing from a sort of 
lethargic slumber, he turned towards the place where 
Macdonald stood, and merely said,—“ Ah! Marshal, 
is it you?” So altered was Napoleon’s countenance, 
that the marshal, struck with the change, could not 
help exclaiming, under the first irapression,—* Sire! 
surely your majesty bas been indisposed ?” —“ Yes; 
I have pawed a very bad night.” In fact, durin 
the night which preceded the returo of Macdonalc 
Napoleon, it has been asserted, made an attempt on 
hi» own Life by poison. But, as I know nothing for 
certain on this subject, and wish to speak of what I 
can guarantee, I abstain from hazarding any 
conjectures ‘on a matter of such graye importance, and 
40 detidedly contradicted by Napoleon hunvelt. "The 
only person w ho can remove the doubts on this subject 
‘i Constant, who, I have been assured, never quitted 
Napoleon during that night.* 

‘he Emperor remained seated for an instant ; then 
rising, he took the treaty from the marshal’s hand, 
signed without observation, and, restoring it, with 
the signature affixed, said, “ I am not rich enough to 
recompense these your lat services.” —“ You know, 
sire, interest never guided me.”—“ I am aware of 


* Constant was favourite valet de chambre to the Exoperor. 
He ws about to publish private memous of hus umperial roaster. 
Meanolule I can sate upon shes: the higher anthony, that 
the accusation 1 false; that the workings of Napoleon's mind 
oncanoned fiqnenty, darme the might, « spears of meatal 
aberration, and convulnve throwings of the body; but of 
attempted suicide let has de awoilned. — Translator, 

Since the fust edition was pubhvhed, Constant’, work hes 
been sent me. Hus ntzrative hee not yet reached the pot in 
quettims; but from the tenor of the volumes that havea 

‘ail be found 4 witness m favou of the opmicn abore 

expressed, — Translator. 
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that; E see now how muchel have been deceived 
respecting you I can perceive, too, the dengas of 
those who prandiced me agamst you"—" tue, 1 
haye already assured you, that, since 1809, Ihave been 
youre i lie and death” —* It us troe, but since I 
have no longer the pones to recompense you av I 
would wish, let me request, that a tohen of remem- 
braute, very inadequate indeed, may at least remind 
you, that never shall I forget what you have done 
for me” Then turning to ( mlancourt, Napoleou 
said, * Viecu7a, desue my sabre to be brouzht—the 
one preseuted to me by ‘Mousad Bey in Egypt, and 
which I wore at the battle of Mount Tabor” (Con- 
‘stant haying brought the sabre, the Empeior received 
at from Caulanconut, aud, preventing it to the marshal, 
said, Accept, my worthy hend, & qtt winch, 
beheve will gratify yon” ‘The marshal, taking the 
sword fiom the Emperor's hand, rephed, “ dire, uf 
ever I hive a sou, will be his noblest hentare, 
and whole I hye st shall be preserved ”—* (nye 
me your hand, and embrace me,” was Napoleon's 
onewer, aad with equal emotion they threw them. 
gelyes into each other's arms, and parted—not without 
teas 

‘Thus terminated the lost interview between the 
Empero: and ins farthful soldier, These details 1 
obtamed from the marshal some days after the ratifi- 
cation of the taeaty The sabre 1 ized at on08, 
only, since I bad last seen it, the following words 
had been engraven on the biade.— babre worn by 
the Emperor on the day of the battle of Mount 
Tabor” This seems to me to farmuh one proof more 
of the genmme character of Napoleon, and of his 
desire to antedate the duration of the empire, which 
he thus referred to a period when he was only general 
of the Republx Not till five days after these nc 
dents, on the {1th April, 1814, w! the clauses of 


the treaty had Leen guaranteed, did Napoleon 
his final got of sbduation as follows:—~ i 


Frence ed Teh cas there personal 

xenonnces, fe: Lowes 

‘guerifice, even Lite itaelé, whi to 

rune forthe intro of Prance”* a 
eu only, when Bonaparte bad written with hi 

own hand, 20d signed, the uct now i 

shal Macdonald yond a his adhesion, expressed with 


ernment,’ 

‘Thos terminated the legal reign of Napoleon. Itis 
worthy of remark, that this act of abdication a] 
in the Monttewr of the 12th of Apmil, the day pre- 
Gisely on which Monseur (the Count d’ Artois) made 
hia entry into Paris as heutenant-general of the 
dom for Louis XVIII; the day, too, in which was 
achieve ed, under the walls of Toaloase, the lat grand 
deed in arms of the imperial army, when the ch 


F 


* The tranasctons above recited took placein 1 amall but very 


elegant suste of apartments, runnu rallel wth the gallery of 
Francn 1. ‘hy te aire etd thyemont chghtfal 


favourite walk slog the oguler end Besctial” il, which, 
gushing isto light, clear and blue an the shies ovethend, gives 
name A member of 
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troops, commanded by Soult, nade Wellington pay 
dearly for his entrance into the south of France. 
The fall and abdication of, Napoleon awakened in 
my mind two very opposite seutiments, While sin- 
cerely felicitating myself and my country on behold- 
{ng the termination of an oppressive government, 1 
conld not be insensible to the enfferings of Bonaparte, 
and never more than in these circumstances did 1 
distinguish between the man and the emperor. Ah! 
ae mass begn oo inclined, hed he Me limite 
to his ambition, —if his furious passion for European 
dominion had aot dragged him into an abye un- 
fathomable,—if he had consecrated to the ines 
of Franoe that superabundance of genius which he 
devoted to the enslaving of nations if he had ‘not 
cast beneath his feet the rights of Freuchmen, and 
Constantly substituted his own arbitrary will for ie 
righte,—if, at least usurp wer over 
aSlonal lherdoe he had voted Ringel tov the 
ening of internal order, he would unquestion- 
ably, in his own name, have preserved « throne which 
to many victories, and such mighty enterprises, had 
clot with splendour! If thas, his name might have 
echoed with loss of imposing sound to distant pos- 
terity, with how many benedictions would that 
name have been saluted by contez generations! 
But the evil spirit of ambition within overcame 
reason, and he accomplished his destiny. How pro- 
found the subjects for meditation in the fate of aman 
40 accomplished and +o strong! What a lesson is 
read in t fate to kings who hereafter dare, from 
his example, to believe in the poaibity of contem- 
ing the rights of their people 
e Count d’ Artois, as already noticed, bad entered 
the French territory on the 2lst February, and, 
ing the fav turn affairs were taking, re- 
paired, on the 16th March, to Nanci, where he awaited 
the issue of evente. The determination af the allied 
sovereigns encouraged the Provisional Government 
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to request hia presences the ital, a8 a souice of 
new vigour to the cause The Abbe ‘Montesquion 
‘wrote; M Rochefoucauld carmed the letter, and, on 
the llth of April, the prince reached the country 
house of Madame Charles de Damas, where he re- 
maned for the mght. The news of his arrival spread 
hike lightung, and every one prepared to solemnize 
Ins entrance into the ancient capital of bis race 
The natioual formed # double line from the 
barner of Bondy to Notre Dame, tor, to the Cathedral, 
acvordins to an ancient usage, Lttle observed for 
twenty years, the procession was frat to advance In 
the mean time, the Provisional Government, with 
Talleyrand as president, went out to meet Monstexr 
beyond the Barrier In answer to a harangue by the 
former, the latter made the reply, which, promiming 
mach, promptly became cm rent in Pare, —“ Nothing 
4s changed in France—there 1s only one Frenchman 
more” The punce then mounted on horseback, and 
the cortege moved forward I witnessed the whole 
from # particular station, more anxious to observe 
the aspect of the men and of the times than to be an 
actor Near me stood an old Lmght of St Loan, 
‘weeping for joy The distant ‘hof the caraleade 
was announced by the national air of Hears IV, long 
auheard in our streets The 0 countenance of 
‘Monneur,whom I had never seen before, dehghted me, 
aud seemed to mspire the confidence whichitevpressed 
He waa m the umform of the national gumd, and 
hus staff appeared most brillant, considering that no 
prepaiation had been made I must, however, confess, 
‘that tne enthusasm was confimed to the cavalcade 
tteelf, or d elsewhere only among the upper 
classes. The people seemed to looh on with more of 
outogty and wonder than any other sentiment I 
must here add, in the same spunt of truth, my expres- 
mon of painful surprise, on seeing a troop of Cossacks 
benging up the rear: thas was to be deemed the more 
ineaphable, that General Sacken had mformed me 
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of Alexander's intention of¢) itting no foreii 

ffoope fo appear. Admiral orden, ion, reed 
thronghout Puria, though sepsons of change are com- 
monly times of disturbance, This was owing to the 
excellent services of the national guard, and also 
chiefly to the strict discipline maintained, especially 

General Sachen, in the allied army. Certainly, 

erefore, the one Frenchman more should, on that 
doy, hagyjbeon surrounded only by Frenchmen. 

‘wo days previously had been witnessed # speo- 
tacle, which, though infinitely less French, has been 
much talked of, namely the religions ceremony accord- 
ing to the Greek Church, which the allied sovereigns 

troops attended in the square of Lonis XV. 
Almost in the centre of this place was erected an 
altar, of a square form, and lofty proportions. Along 
the boulevard were posted, on opponite sides, the 
natignal guard and the allied army. All the avenues 
leading to the square were guarded so closely, that 
20 one, even on foot, could penetrate within the space. 
As Thad a window in one of the public buildings 
overlooking the square, at my disposal, I took my 
station there at eight in the moruing, though my 
taste for pompous ceremonies was most assuredly 
not more vivacious than in times past. Hero, after 
standing four hours, 1 had the pleasure, at midday, 
of seeing some half-dozen Greek priests, with long 
beards, enter the enclosure, and solemnly advance to 
the altar. These were, of course, in full panopl , 
and looked quite as richly dight as high priests of the 
oO After this first ceremony, another entr’acte 

‘three quarters of au hour had to be endured, when 
at length the infantry, followed by the cavalry, de- 
bouched, and in a few minutes the whole square 
speared covered with uniforms. Last of all, the 

led sovereigns made their entrance, followed by a 
Irilliant staff. ‘They alighted, and advauced to the 
altar on foot. What struck me most was the pro- 
found silence among such an assemblage of men 





inted panorama, rather than a mass of living men. 

For my vn print rc plese ne mot ti 

1y, imposing as it might be, was to see it con~ 

Gudea. "i may jost mention, en passant, that I caonot 

think uniforms at ail equal to our own; we 

find in them something fantastic, and sometiipes even. 
. Besides, for 





Ahes oes seal of ely tivo’ de from the arrival 
of Bourbon, Paris witnessed another public ent 
that of Francis IL This monarch was much dialil 
ty the Parideaa; in troth, he was'the of ject of an 

‘ost general reprobation. Even among those w! 


from her connection with Bo », ardently 
the dethronement of the there were many 
who could not be to the conduct of the 


father towards the dynasty, with which, in 1808, he 
had sought an allinoe as his on} safeguard, 
fortune has ever sacred claims ce, and Maris 
Louisa, now abandoned, had more friend» than in the 
season of her greatest splendour. So judged the 
people inant ‘Esch knew what it was to be 
§ parent, und had the happineas not to know what it 
is to be a king. 2 Francs, on the 15th, 
though rentot det with the splendour of of military 
procession, was a cold affair. 

Of Ramis, Austria, and Proscia, met at the barzier on 
horseback, followed by the same troops aa on their 
firet entrance, and traversed Paris, but without the 
ame acelamations. This new exhibition of the allied 
forces in the capital was in bad teste. A French 
ince resided in the Tuileries; and what fifteen 
ys before had seemed an act of deliverance, now 


PPrmncle had not seen ee aeeaheer ter sivoe she had 
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be igor armel ahah olga the master 
of the on » hed, in 
fer lirtases tal okedsio her hiker” OF tia 
Thave bees nesared by these who were well informed, 


‘Whilecending away ‘on the mission noticed 
above, she said, to encourage him, “ Even should it 
be the intention of the allied 20 to dethrone 


the Emperor Napoleon, my father will not muiffer it : 
twenty times did he repeat, when placing me on the 
throne of France, that there he would always sup- 
ort me; pee my father is a man of honour.” I 
now also that the Empress never ceased to regret 
having left Paris by the advice of the regency. On 
this point any blame could rest ou @ in Joseph and 
the blind obedience with which Napateon had babi- 
tusted his councillors to defer to his pleasure. But 
Bop itestinies i feminine were accomplished, 
ive 0} was ing to quit 
Ramabouillot——whither she had chme from Orlowne 
—and to return to Austria with her son, without 
having obtained permission to see Napoleon once 
more, as she had often entreated. Napdteon himself 
seems to have appreciated the painfulnens attaching 
to auch a farewell otherwise he would bave iy 
stipulated a last interview as one of the conditions 


in the treaty of abdication. I loaned, at the time, 
that the motive which prevented complianoo with the 
wish of Maria Louise, was an appre leat she 


should form some sudden resolution of accom; 
Napoleon to the island of Ejba; and the Emperor of 
Austria wished to get back his hter, 

At this moment, it was not one of the least remark- 
prphr scipch cry tenes op nipnital io ex 
traordinary events sovereigns of Europe—that 
the ethroved family and the princes returned from 
exile to succeed them were all concentrated within a 
cirenit of forty miles from the capital of France, A 
Bourbon was in the Tuileries— Napoleon at Fon- 
tainblean —his_ wife and son at Rambouillet—the 
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uudiated Empress three leagues distant—the 
Eemperors of Russis Anstria, with the King of 
Prussia, in Paris itself All this appeared the more 
marvellous, that, only two years before, it would 
have been pronot impossible within any recorded 
time, 

‘When Francis set out to visit his daughter at Ram- 
bouiliet, it eared also not a little extraordinary 
that Alexander should be of the party. The two 
emperors, however, were not quite together; Francis 
preceded by a short interval, and, consequently, 
arrived firet. The following particulars I give on 
good authority :— Maria Louisa received her father 
‘with respect, and, at the same time, with affection; 
she showed harelf happy in meeting him again, but 
the tears that str from her eyes were not all 
tears of joy. After the first effusion of filial tender- 
meas, she complained of the condition to which she 
was redaced, Her father, much moved, had yet no 
consolation to bestow, for her sorrows were irreme- 
diable, Meanwhile time elapsed; Alexander must 
be at hand, and the Eny ‘waa forced to announce 
the expected visitor. first resolution of the 
ex-Emprest was s refusal, in which she long per 
sisted, saying to her father, “ Will he make me also 
a prisoner before your eyes? If he enter here by 
force, I shall retire to my chamber; thither, I sup- 
pose, he will not dare to follow me in your presence.” 
Already the sound of Alexander's equipages echoed 
through the courts of Rambouillet ; as time pressed, 
Francis became more urgent in his entreatiea; hig 
daughter at last yielded ; and the Emperor of Austria 
went himself to his imperial ally, and conducted him 
into the saloon, where deference to her father had 
detained Maris Louies. That deference, however, 
oonld not carry her the length of vouchsafiog 8 cor 
dial reception to the man whom she regarded aa the 
author of all her misfortunes. She received with 
great coldness the personal offers and protestetions 
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of the Emperor of all the Russias, giving for answer, 
that ahe Leics coe Wik ofr nthe liberty of 
returning to family. Accordingly, 
afew days after this painful visit, Maria Lovisa, with 
her son, departed for Vienna; nor was her resignn 
tion without dignity. 
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CHAPTER VUI 


BLUCHER — BERTHIRR, CLARKE, AND THE AUTHOR, 
WITH THE KING OF PRUSSIA—BERNADOTTE—HI4 
VILWS PXPLAINED — WRRCXS OF THE EMPIRF. 
ITALY, EUGENE, DANTZIC, RAPP — HAMALRG — 
FONTAINDLEAU —~THE ALLIED COMMISSIONERS — 
NAPOLRON’S RECEPTION — DELAYS —~ COMPLAINTS 
—YAREWFLL TO HIS SOLDIERS — DEPARTURE — 
HIS OPINION OF WELLINGTON AND TRE ENGLISE— 
IMPERIAL TRP\SURY ANECDOTES OF THE DISPO- 
SITION AND ADVENTURES OF NAPOLFON, DURING 
THR JOURVEY—INN OF CALADE—PAULINE—THE 
EMBARKATION 


Or the allustrious personages at that period in 
Paris, I bad an interview with Blucher, on The 24 of 
Apni} to the King of Prasna I was introduced some 
ayn aRer; and Bernadotte I exw frequently Bi,” ” 
sad Blucher, on entenng my cabiset at’ the 
office, “ I deemed it one of my first duties in 
to offer my thanks s fee sour our attentions at Hamburg 


T can essure you, own sooner of your being 
in Pang, the capitulation might have been obtaxn 
without bloodshed” T ted the marshal to 


explain: “ Mon Dreu! had f been zaformed of your 
botng hers, I won bate sent to you to come and 
seo he; T'would have grren youn lever to the Kang 
ct Prams, who, I'am cure, would bave afforded you 
the means of procurmg from the allies a suspeninon 
of arms, before the environs of Parse had become the 


theatre of war” I represented the st ubshities 
of national character, and the dungrace of of delivering 
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up the capital without astruggle. “ But, bon Dien! 
we would have proved to you that reustance could 
avail nothmg, you had to do with masses” —“ In 
my opimon, gener, you are nght, but to the 
French, honour w every thmg”—“ I grant you,” 
said Blucher, “ but have you not had enough of 
honour? You call us, too,” added he, smulng, “ not- 
withstam our forbearance, northern barbarians '” 
—“ Why, then, general,” replied J, n the same tone, 
“the present 1s an excellent opportumty to prove 
that the devignation 15 a calumuy” For thts tune 
nothing belied these good imtentions, but thingy 
were changed in the following year, when I found 
Blucher—my Hambarg pivouer—in head-quarters 
at St Cloud, mptalled m the very cabmet where I 
had so often worked with Napoleon, aud wherem so 
many end vast schemes had been meditated! What 
a Tesson on the frailty of human greatness ! 

At the private cadence, to which noon afterwards 
Thad the honour of besny admitted by hw» Prussian 
Myyesty, Berthier and Clarke were also presented 
‘Wo had ben some minutes in the saloon, when Fre- 
derich William entered from hry closet. { remarked 
on his countenance some embarrassment, and a cer- 
tam ar of severity, which made me think he had just 
been studymy his part,—aa grand personages aro 
wont on simbr occasions —Berthier_ was 
nearest, whom the King addressed with nobleness 
and some emotion.—* Marshal, I should havo pre- 
ferred receiving you as a peaceful traseller in Bern, 
to accepting this visit bere, but war has its succostes 
as well oa reverses Your troops are brave, and ably 
commanded, but you could not oppose numbers, 
Barope 1s armed against the Emperor patience bas 
ite hots Marshal, you have passed no httle time 
making warsn Germany, I have pleasure im saying to 
you that I shall never forget your conduct, you jay. 
‘thea, and moderation, 1p peavous of misfortune ” 

VOL. 1¥ P 8 
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of this for, 
sagh doveid of gh lone witha wea carter 
and some follies, he was not a bad man. After 


hae of intercourse on fio affairs, and aie 
though weak by nature, @ fiatterer through his 
weakness, was, a6 @ private individoal, an cxeellent 


» Now for m thor he sf for the 
ing, who epoke these words pro 


and angry 
voice, turning away abruptly from s Cathe tid ok 
past prod eediplick damp aeichsr yy 
temy reply, and then accosted me:—* Ah, M. 
eesti‘ tous wells rinse the ios 
tay,) I am very glad to see you; and profit, by this 

ity, to repeat all I'wrote from 

Tt is with plensure I say to you, before these two 
gentlemen, that if sll the French agents had thought 
and acted ag you br ers ae 
been bere.” I expressed my sense of 80 ob! a 
compliseent by prope reruns and the 
peso, esr fiereepe oy oo Clarke was #5 
overwhelmed by this reception from a crowned head, 
that Berthier and myself, each taking an arm, were 
obliged absolutely to support him down the grand 


"'Beraadotto sd come to Paris afew daynafier the 
arrival of the Count d’Artois. His situation was a 
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disagreeable one ; since, thropgh the force of circum- 
stemoes, the eats aries Ga mmrenn a cet 
use certain writers did not epare to represent 

‘him a6 @ traitor to his country. ite the hotel 
which be had retained at Paris for the habitation of 
the princess his wife, cries might be heard,“ Down 
with the traitor! down with the perjurer!” These 
threats, however, the effects of a spirit of petty 
revenge, evaporated in words; but, added to other 
things, tended to disgust Bernadotte with Paris, not- 
withstanding the constant friendship manifested by 
Alexander and he pp riderde phere dns few ¢s 
During the period of his brief sojourn, 1 saw 
Price Royal daily, and, in testimony of his friend. 
ahip, received one of the few orders of the Polar Star 
placed at his dis by the Swedish government, 
At first, he feebly denied all views on the supreme 
power in France; but subsequently, our confidential 

itercourse resuming ita wonted character, he con- 
firmed me positively in all I have stated relative to 
the interview, and jises of Alexander, at Abo. 
Li d also of what he thought of 
the designs attributed to Moreau, and whether he 
‘would have had him as competitor in aspiring to the 
dangerous honour of governing France. He assured 
me to the contrary; at least, that, in all his conver- 
sations, the Emperor of Russia had never mentioned 
Moreau, save as one, of whose military talents he was 
desirous to avail himself in the impending struggle. 
Bernadotte, too, expressed bis surprise at the recall 
of the Bourbons, assuring me, that he could never 
have supposed the French nation would yield s0sa0n 
and so readily to receive them back. I, on my part, 
felt equal surprise, that, with his experience, Berna- 
dotte should have been <imple enongh to believe that 
the people go for something in the changes of govern- 
ments. 


Bernadotte returned also in 1815; but, as I shalt 
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not again have occasion fo speak of him, I may just 
atate one fact, the authenticity of which I plo 
‘When the Duke of Cadpre, as minister for forei 
affairs, announced to Ni the election of the 
Prince to the second of reyalty in Swcden, the 
‘Emperor remarked,—“ Ah, hah! so they have fixed 
upon him? It is well—quite right: they could not 
have made a better choice: I shall not stand in the 
way of his good fortune. He must not go away empty- 
handed —let him have two millions.” An unforeseen. 
circumstance, however, quickly interrupted this good 
understanding. The Crown Prince deemed hs new 
title incompatible with that of Ponte Corvo; and 
Napoleon, » ho aspired to have all the kings of Europe 
dignitaries of his crown, took this, in my opinion, 
weal-founded scruple, in high dudgeon, and, calli 
M. de Champagny,—* What is all this about?” sai 
with irritation ; “ what does Bernadotte want ? 
wat is this fuss about his being a Swede—con- 
stantly a Swedc’ How many are there of these 
Swedes? Y wish to have done with him, and to hear 
nothing more of them. M. de Champagny, you wall 
write to that effect.” Two days afternard, the 
Emperor asked the minister ut he had written? 
« Yes, sire."— Bat have you written fully, a» I 
desired ?”—* I beheve 0, sire.” —“ Well, let ns see 
the despatch.” This was a demand which he almost 
never made. “ This is not the thing,” said he, sharply ; 
“ it is too soft: I said to you, that I desired to end 
the affair, and to be no more troubled with theae two. 
or three millions of Swedes.” There can be little 
donbt, that this intimation had some weight in de- 
termining Bernadotte’s conduct, from the campaign 
of Moscow to the battle of Paris. " 
It we cast a parting glance on the wrecks of the 
empire abroad, at the period when its end had been 
accomplished iu France, we find Italy still oc upied by 
au army of nearly thirty thousand men, commanded 
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by Eagene Could Bonaparte have trantported thee 
Lrave and devoted followers across the Alp,, imme- 
chately after the fall of Paris, he mght anil have 
effected a powerful diversion on the side of Austua 
But, on ‘the 7th of Eugene, bemg certanh 
informed of the ure ‘disasters in France, signi 
with Marhal Bel the Austian commander, 
a convention, which, ratified on the 10th, permtted 
the French troops to retire within the hmuta of old 
France Before leave of an army which he 
had muraculously saved, still numbermg twenty-one 
thousand infantry, and more than five thousand 
cavalry, Eugene addressed his soldiers an a farewell 
proclamation, dated from Mantua, where had been 
head.quartety since the month of February 
(Mantua! how many recollections—glorious at onve 
and paintul— must that name have recalled The fall 
of that town before the science ot Bonapmte hed 
been the ft feat of aims which the youthful 
Bea had witnewed, and now, in the same 
Pisce, he was to Ind adieu for ever to the aimy of 
‘ance, when, nearest to their unpersal leader, he 
become the second ats chrety!) “ Soldbers! 
Jengthened misfortunes bave weighed upon our 
country, France, seehing a remedy for her nos has 
veturnid beneath her anctent shi The feeling of 
all her sufferings 1 already im the hope of 
Brepose necessary after so agitation Soldiers! 
you are about to revit your homes, :t would have 
Proved » setae fying to me fe pare sondiy ted 
ju thither But, m separating from you, there 
pha for me other datres to fulsl towards the 
people of Italy Upon thy the generals and oficer 
under his (ommand earnestly entreated Engene,v hom 
they all sincerely loved and esteemed, to lead them 1m 
erson tothe king But the prince, either overrating 
Eis daties to the Ttahans, or cherishing some hopes that 
the son-in-law of Bayans aught secure an independent 
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beyond the Alps, resolved to wait the 
See a the a allies in the kingdom where he bad 
presided as viceroy, In ‘act he attempted some cor 
ndence with the senate of Milan, whose members 
be believed well disposed in his favour, to induce 
‘that body to solicit from the sllies his contiruance in 
the government of Italy. But the little inclination 
entertained for the family of Napoleon was far from 
being increased by the agent employed. Prins bad 
incurred the hatred and contempt of the Milanese, 
who heard him only to testify their 
Fes beg oly, tty Hace mlenee 
the head. at Mantua, when a revolt broke 
out at The minister of finance, Prina, was 
ansaseinated, and nothing could have saved the vi 
from the same danger, bad he been in the capit 
so highly exasperated were tho Italians, api ready 
to hew"< courage when there is no longer danger, 
whose whole patriotism evaporates in being pean 
under a French yoke, ant Fre and Freychmen under the 
dominion of Austria. In this general effervescence, 
his friends considered the viceroy as fortunate in 
having been able, almost incognito, to join his 
father-io-law at Munich. "At the oan the same time, General 
Grenier, second in command, conducted the French 
oy ee and thus, after nine years’ 
onsieen, fell the of the Iron Crown. 
Germany, we still retained two important points, 
Dantsio and amburg. In the former, may ‘end 
commanded. After sustaining a year’s siege, 
\d himself constrained to open the gates, and 


© In the midst of our greatest disasters, the senate of Milan 

tad depts sdepotation io iitate Noplon the Great on 

‘having triumphed over ali his enemies, i the 

creer cae uaten, Nau of Se weg of Pane “Nethleo 

irsued_ their journey, arrived in the French 

ees ied fctations to. when ? the alice, on the 
‘Of the tyrant! — Author. 
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salve p= Se hich he ba defended to the lat 
extremity, and yiel when his had become 
= heap of ashes. Rapp bed stipulated thet the 

ison should be sent into France, and the Duke of 
fstemberg, who commanded the siege, had granted 


this condition ; but, the of Russia refusing 
the ratification, Rapp, now destitute of all means of 
defence, was made pris , and, with hig men, 


prisoner, 
marched off to Kiow. Of the siege of Hamburg, I 
have already spoken. Barly in April, the Russian 
eral, Beningsen, commanding before the place, 
formed of the Emperor’s fall, hastened to notify 
the state of things to Davoust, in order to spare the 
farther effusion of blood, The latter affected to 
discredit » report which cut short ell his prospects 
of greatness, and even fired at the white flag hoisted 
in the tire bres £ signal that tha rbons 
jut, ly, herangue troops, 
Tal diem of Napolec’s oscars and canard tet 
to mount the white cockade, he sent in his adhesion 
te te Provisional Government. The peices aud men 
ted their honourably gathered wealth, converti 
it into diamonds and other commodities of small bn 
and great value. In May, General Gerard arrived, 
with orders to take the command, and, towards the 
end of the same aa oo inhabitants bebeld, with 
inexpressible joy, troops march out of 
their city, durh bearers of tuuch of thete property, 
and leaving te them the remembrance of » govern- 
ment which will be handed down with execration 
from one generation to another, Once beyond the 
walla, the various nations compan the garrison 
corps weparated, according to convention with 
Soult,— French, Dutch, Italians, and Poles, porsuin; 
their respective routes, never, probably, to be reunite 
under the same banner,—vain emblem of conqnesta 
sud of glory that had for ever passed away! 
Meanwhile the fallen chief, who had been the soul 
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of the mighty system whose last fragments were thns 
esevered, phase still at Fontainblean, But the 
period of departure wasat hand. The 17th of April 

been fixed as the day which he should set 
gut on his journey for the Tland of Elbe. Napoleon, 
havi ed to the arrangements in thi ect, 
demasied to be accompanied to the place of embarka- 
tion by « commissioner from each of the allied powers. 
Count etcerale vas vet onthe prt of Alena 
Colonel Sir Neil Campbell represented England; 
General Kohler was chosen by Austria; and Count 
‘Waldbourg-Fruches for Prussia, These four 
commissioners arrived, for the first time, at Fontain- 
Mean, on the 16th, and next day had separately an 
audience of the Emperor, who retained always with 

, him Generals Drouot and Bertrand. 

Although in this audience the Emperor received 
with great coldness the commissioners, whose presence 
he bad himself requested, considerable ference 
might be remarked in their respective receptions. 
Colonel Campbell experienced the most 
treatment ; and, as he still bore the traces of wounds, 
Napoleon asked in what actions he had fought, and 
upon what occasions he had been decorated with the 
orders which he wore. Having afterwards inquired 
concerning the place of his birth, and the colonel 
replying that he was a Scoteman, the Emperor con- 

Iafed him on being the countryman of Ossian, 
is favourite author, whose poems he praised highly, 
though (I know ing of the matter) acquainted 
with them only through the medium of poor enough 
‘translations. In this first andience, he stid to 
colonel, “ I have cordially hated the English ; I have 
made war against you by all possible means; but I 
esteem your nation, I am convinced there is more 
geaerons in oer gevemmcet thes lo. on other, 
should ‘ike a @ the ume from ‘Toulon to 


Elba on board an English The Austrian 
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and Russian commissioners were received with indif- 
ference, but without any marked displeasure, Not 
ao the Prussian envoy. The two former Napoleon 
hed retained about five minutes; the latter he dis 
missed in a harsh manner. “ Are there Prussians 
in my etoort?” —* No, sira”—< Why, then, give 

ourself the trouble of accompanying me ?”—“ Sire, 
Wis no trouble but an honour.” —“ These are 
— of course, os oe) eve no hirer here.” 
—* Sire, it is impossi me to omit dis i 
the honourable Tnission wherewith I roa Jo 
intrasted by the king, my master.” At these words 
Napoleon turned his back upon Baron Fruches, 

16 commissioners sup) that Napoleon would 
og no difficul ies, and without delay. pant 
it was not so, Hayvii required {0 ser 8 of tl 
route they were to follow, objected to ae Lerange- 
ment, either through caprice, or from a desire to 
prolong the time. It was singular that the course 
marked out bated ree that which he had himeelf 

roposed to take, from Toulon to Paris, on returning 
fon Egypt; while the road he now pretended to 
prefer was the same for which, as the reader will 
recollect, he changed his original intention, and so 
cansed Josephine to miss us. Again, by a singularity 
not less remarkable, the route through Burgand 
as now traced by the allies, was that by whi 
in the following year, Napoleon marched to Paris, 
from hia exile, But, fo leave these curious, perhaps 
trivial, coincidences, the commissioners, uowilling 
to oppose Napoleon, whom they had orders to treat 
with every deference, yet without powers to agree 
to the change required, postpoued the departure, 
wrote to their respective principals, and, on the night 
between the 18th and 19th, received authority to 
travel by such route as the Emperor might prefer, 
when the departure was definitively fixed for the 
20th of April, 
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On that day, by six in the morning, the carriages 
arene tb atic coal the taperil at drawn up 
in the court ofsthe palace of Fontainbleau, 
called £1 orig ohn ide eral ahs wile 
population of it a jacent villages, 
amembled round the’ palace. Napoleon sent for 
General Kohler. “I bave refleoted,” said the 
to the envoy, “ upon what remains for me to do, and 
have come to the resolution not to 

3 
therefore, recall my abdication, which was merely 
conditional, More than « thousand addresses were 

to me last night, conjuring me to resume 
the reins of government. I renounced all my rights 
to the crown, only in order to spare Frame the 
horrors of a civil war, never having any other object 
in view than the and happiness oi the country s 
but, aware now of the discontent inspired by 

measures of the new. government seeing in’ what 
manner they have the promises made to me, 
=I can explain to my guard the reasons which have 
indaced me to revoke my abdication, and we shall see 
if they cau seduce from me the hearts of my veteran 
soldiers, It is trae the number of upon whom 
T can reckon will not exceed thirty thousand men ; 
bat it will be an eazy matter for me to raine them to 
go Donde and irty thousand, Know, also, that 

can, quite ue easily, without isi 
oor, ay to my gna that, considering onl he 
roles, id ay caidiow ke Hf, soppost 

and expect i ike myself, to 

{he will of the nation” ‘There words, which I 


| epderear grey ee to have told 
im at the time, that, had Bonaparte, at the commence- 
ment of the ign of Paris, renounced all his 
rights, and to the rank of a citizen, the 
immense masses of the allies must have eunk under 
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the efforte of France. Kobler stated, aleo, that the 


permitted iy 
added, “ Well! FE still remain faithful to my 
but, if new causes of complaint are given, I 
BT oocatlee smyzelf freed from all engagements.” 
‘Time, meanwhile, wore away. At eleven o'clock, 
one of the ‘Soya 8 uides-de-camp, whose name I 
have ,* entered to say, that the grand 
tevevclal had desired to announos’ at all was fealy 
for the departare “Am I, then, reduoed,” raid 
to regalste my actions by the grand 
foc sores watch? I sball set out when T choose 
Perhaps J shall not go at all: Leave me.” As all 
loved Iwereretaiogt when pleted hn rico 
were retained, when it at to 
leave his cabinet, in order to enter the saloon where 
the commissioners awaited his approach, the doors 
were throwo open, and “ The Emperor” announced, 
No sooner had the words been pronounced, than he 
instantly drew back. However, his disappearance 
was but for a brief space; he entered the saloon, 
crowed the vestibule with hurried step, desoended the 
Mair, and, nt mid-day procnely, at the head of 


his guards, as when g them in the court of 
the Tuileries, daring the ¢ times of the Con 
mulato and E Then avard a specace which 


was really touching,—the parting of Napoleon and 
hissoldiers. Lenter not into details, which are known 
to all. His address to his old companions in arms, 
which he delivered with a firm and sonorous voice, 
ae in the days of his trit belongs to history. 

The following is Wi: ‘a lant address in the 
court of Fontainblean :— 


Soldiers of my old guard, I bid you farewell. 
en ere ee Eee de Bumy. 
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For twenty years I have ever found you in the path 
of honour and of giory. In these last times, as in 
those of our prosperity, you have not ceased to be 
models of bravery ity. With men such as 
You, our cause was not lost—the contest had been 
intermivable: but it must have become a civil war- 
fare; avd France would have been only the more 
unfortunate, I have sacrificed all my own interests 
to those of the country. I depart, Do you, my 
friends, continue to serve France. Her happiness 
was my sole thought; it will ever be the object of 
my prayers, Lament not my fate, If 1 have con- 
sented to survive myself, it is that I may once again 
be the instrument of your glory. 1 will give to 
history the great things which we have performed 
c, Adieu, ay children! I kone to press you 
to my heart!” Having here desired the eagles to 
advanced, Napoleon folded them in his arms, and 
added, “ I cannot embrace you all, but I do so in the 
person of your general. farewell! be always 
good and brave 1” 


After pronouncing, as the final adieu to his soldiers, 
— “Farewell, my children ! my best wishes shall ever 
aocompauy you; remember me!” Napoleon entered 
his carriage with Bertrand. The cavalcade drove off 
in the following order :—General Drouot, in a close 
carriage, with four seats; the imperial carriage ; the 
commiasioners of Austria, Russia, England, and 
Prussia, each in a separate vehicle, and successively 
as mentioned ; last came two carriages with the im- 
perial household. Six other carriages, with the rest 
of the suite, followed, by a different road, it havi 
been proved by a to me, as postmaster-gen: 
thet the horses, otherwise necessary, could not be 
collected upon one road. 

During the whole of the first day, nothing was 
heard, along the whole of the route, but shouts of 
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“Vive PEmpereur!” and Napqleon, with ill disguised 
irony, blamed the impertinencs of the people tenards 
their legitimate soveres Be guard accompanied 
him os far as Beiare. From is place be wished to 
set aut daring the night; but, notwithstanding my 
precautions, horses were wanting, and the journ 
‘was not resumed before mit ny the am, A little 
before setting out, he had ler conversation with 
General Kohler, during w hich he said to him, among 
other things, “ Well! yesterday you heard my address 
to my soldiers ; it pleased you, understand ; and you 
witnewed the effect it produced. Such is the manner 
in which they must be spohen to, and treated: if 
Louis does not follow the same example, be will 
‘uever make any thing of the French soldiers.” 

While things coutinned to manifest the public 
opinion favournble to him, Napoleon conversed fieely 

ith the commissioners: but always treated the 
Pragsian envoy with least cordiahty.” All these par- 
ticnlars I hnow from subsequent conversations, and 
from daily reports transmitted to me at the time. He 
made no secret to Colonel Campbell, of the motives 
whence this coldness proceeded, namely, that Prussia 
had shewn the first example of desertion, in the 
Russian campaign. At Braire, the colonel havin, 
been invited to breakfast, the Emperor cony, ened 
with him on the Spanish war, and spohe in high praise 
of the Enghsh nation, and the mibtary taleuts of the 
Duke of Wellington. Yet, on the 21st, Napoleon 
must necessarily haye been informed of the battle of 
Toulouse. In this conversation, Napoleon broke out 
into reproaches agaist the senate, and eapressed a 
desire that the funds w hich had been taken from him 
should be disbuned to the army. 

In reterence to this, I may introduce here some 
details on the impesial sey? Napoleon, as I 
have mentioned, lad amassed in the yaults of the left 
wing of the Tuileries a eum exceeding three hundred 
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millions of francs, Of this, more than forty millions 
(41,870,000) were in gold, A great of this 
enormous 6am during campaign of 
France: great surprise was occasioned by the sudden 
ciroclation, in January, 18 of ra gem tity of 
five-franc pieces, Regier Hg 


Ee ae ea 


morte the to the Cemnrees dated daty fand ; he. he had, be- 
sides, purchased of France. 
On the Siet of roh, there were found in the trea- 


btor 
imperial treasury, constituted itself its creditor, and 
eo balanced accounts, It was of these transactions 
that Napoleon complained, and justly ; for, whatever 
aren might be entertained of the system which 
by forced means, hoarded up the greater pro- 
tion of the circulating medium of continental 
intone 5 oF by isterer ‘means the money might 
m soqui it was now personal 
and in good tly nct Liable to te nw af roe 
‘a savage code at the beat. Even the sums taken by 
the Empress to Blois were charged against the tree- 
sory, as fraudulent abductions. "Thowe who acted 
thus, in opposition to the faith of treaties, sew not 
at the time that they were providing the only just 
pretext for fature disturbance. 

‘On the 2ist, Napoleon slept at Nevers, where he 
was still received with acclamation by the people, 
who, as in various other cities, mingled in 
applause ae against the commissioners of 

6 allies, set out again at six next wrlomes fr bag 
beyond this, ceased the 


‘cheering weloome 
i el tory 
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hearing The Allies for ever! gubstituted for The 
Baperor! At Lyons, however, which he entered 
in the night, and where he enerely changed horses, 
the favourite cheer arose from a few scattered groups 
Aivead She post beass, 
mineerene, from first to last a republicau, rb 
(@ of Castiglione by Napoleon, had constantly 
been among the discontented. ‘On the detbronement 
of the Emperor, be was one of a very considerable 
body who became royalists, not from love to the 
Bourbons, but from hatred of Bo . He com- 
mended at this time in the sonth, and was among the 
_ to Coat ar Acheson io to the Evers sonal 
vernment, trageous in ngs, as un cated 
men Pree ugerean had allowed to be 
hie ary ion, than whi A 
nating could be Lo fmy Mansel bother spelen 
Groemes, against lapoleon 
‘was or was not informed of this proclamation, it is 
3 aon but so far is certain, that, on the 
a4th, meeting Augerean at a short distance 
aa ore neertraieraes Sue 
Bee stopping his carriage, bast 
did ‘tho tame, and they eesbraced in presence 
of the commissioners, from one of whom I had there 
details, It was remarked, thet Napoleon took off hia 
hat, while Augerean sffectedly remained covered. 
Where sre you going” ‘aked the Emperor! "to 
eat io; st present I am on my wa for 
yous.” = You brs once yourself Bs 
towards me.” Finding Nepoleon the 
second, singular, Angereau assumed the same 
ery, an thay conversed as when both generals in 
a OF what have you to oomplain?™ rep lied 
tel ; “has not your insatiable ambition brought 
us to the condition in which we are? hare you not 
sacrificed every thing to it—even the welfare of 
France? I care no more [the term weed had greater 
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energy still) for the Bourbons then for you: I regard 
my ptr alone.” Such was ‘Augerest'a discourse, 
ashe meet reported if tome, Upon this, Napoleon 
suddenly away from the marshal, took off his 
hat to him, and retarned to the carriage. The com- 
missioners, and all those composing Napoleon's suite, 
were indignant at seeing Augereau remain in the 
road with his hands behind his back, keep a travelling 
cap on hia bead, and merely acknowledge the Empe- 
yore courtesy by a disdainiul wave of the hand. “Tt 
should bave been in the Tuileries (and there who 
more obsequious!) where this ought to have been the 
hearing of these haughty republicans : on the road to 
Etba, such behaviour was low-bred insolence. 

At Valence, Nay beheld, for the first time, 
Poom nities with the white cockade in their capa: 

ey belo: to A 8 corps, At e 
air resounded with res of * Vive te Roi!” Hore the 
gaiety, real or assumed, which Napoleon had shewn 
throughout the whole of his journey, began to forsake 
him. Few cries of any had been heard for 
several stages, when, et the last poat-house from 
Avignon, while fresh horses were getting ready, a 
Person in a peasant’s dress, but whose fine shoes and 
tilk stockings atrangely contrasted with such rade 
habiliments, and still more remarkable by his gold- 
branched spectacles, came up to the carriage, He had 
erocved th feds in all haste and, getting upon the 
shoulders of another individual, leant in et the 
window, as if endesvouring to recognize some one. 
He was reminded of his improper behaviour by 
Emperor’s valet, and requested to retire; but paying 
no attention to this intimation, an attendant seated 
outside significantly shewed a pistol, when he took 
the hint, and moved off, tly before hia strange 
curiosity had been grati 

Had “Napoleon arrived at Avignon three hours 
later than te did, unquestionably it would have been 
4 
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all over with him ; bat the rioters were not astir at 
five in ghe morning, and the escort did aot even 
chan ity. About an hour afterwards, 
besiege slighted, and, with 
Galonel Gonpball snd Gener ed up 
the nearest hi BE body servant so on fn, re 
8 few Boone ts elvanos) ben Be meet 2 post ice 
courier, who said,“ These are the 
carriages coming up there?”—“ No, they are the 
equipages of the abies.” —« [ tell 
Emperor’s. You must know 1 am au old soldier, 
and not so easily deceived. I serve ‘served in the campaign 
of Egypt, and wish to save the ie life of my gener 
T have just passed th the Emperor is 
there hinng in egy 5 pH he be recognized, 


gallows, and sus ended a figure dressed in « French 
‘aniform emeared with blood, and bearing this inscrip 
tion on the breast, ‘ Thus shalt thou be one day.’ I 
know not how it may fare with me, for giving this 
information: but I care not—profit by it.” The 
seithal cous, ee oat on t= Litera 
took General uot aside, and what he. 
just learned. Drouot ‘informed Bertrand, who com- 
taunicated the statement to the Emperor, in Pe 
of the commissioners. These gentlemen, 
alarmed, held a sort of conmliation on tho big icf 
and it was decided that the Emperor should set out 
before. The valet-de-chambre prota asked what 
clothes he bad in the carriage, produced a ong Blas 
cloak and round hat. It was proposed to 
white corkede in the latter, but to this ‘Napoleon 
would not consent, Thus disguised, he set out as 
a scrmte, with Amandru, one of the lancers who 
escorted the corriage, sud and once more eluded the 

of Orgon. When the commissioners arrived, 
they found the whole zalation of the surrounding 
country assembled, “ Down with the 

VOL, Iv, 
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Corsican! Down with the brigand!” The may 
Grn, wif also uns hi ne ne efore 
our return from ad- 
Sresed Paerh one of Napoleon’ vale ire 
= ae Do yon a fallow Gt rascal ?”—« No; I fol- 
Tow no rascal; I am sttached at presest to the oo 
missioners of the allied powere.”——* Ah! you do 

wells ho is a great scoundrel. T would baby him 
with sy own hand, If you knew, sir, how we were 
by that thief. It was I who received him 
on his return from We wished, foreooth, to 
take out the horses and draw his ca : I would 
now avenge myxelf for the honoars whic I rendered 
him on that occasion.” The crowd augmented visibly, 
vociferating with oo by sue the inhabitants 
of the south manifest it joy or hatred. 
ume’ of the mort lafursted wah to force the 
imperial coachman to call out “ Vive fe Roi!” Upon 
his courageous refasol, more than one sabre was 
when, fortunately, the horses being harnessed, 

in tinea the potlige sated ata pall D. 

The comes Foe eet stay y to break “4 at 
mm, but, wi been ordered, 
cxtied awtyftomthing to ent by the way The 
eau did not overtake the Emperor before reach. 

ir Calade, several several stages in advance, where he bad 
arvived with his attendant about » quarter of an hour 
viously. He was then standing by the fire in the 
WBtchen of the inn, chatting with the innkeoper’s 
wife, At that moment she waa asking him if the 
tyrant, would pass soon, « Ah! aston? she went 
on, “it is all nonsense talking; we have not done 
with him yet. Tam always for what I maid before,— 
we shall never got rid of him till he be at the bottom 
of a well, with stones above: I shall never be satisfied 
011 Hares best fo period 20 ove ard. ‘You see, sir, 
sent him to Kgyp, thinking to have 
tone with him; but no! be came back again; an: 
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back he will come now, you may be certain sure of 
it, unless"—— So far the good woman had her say, 
when, having finished skimming ber pot, on looking 
up, she perceived that the only who had not 
his hat in hand was precisely the one to whom she 
bad been thus speeking, She stood in amazement; 
but her compunction for baving spoken in such terms 
of the Emperor to the Emperor himself, bauished ali 
her wrath, which was specdily replaced by an equal 
ebullition of kindness, was no sort of attention 
or t which she did not lavish upon every body, 
from Napoleon down to Amandru. was 
instantly despatched to Aix for white ribbons to 
make cockades; she had all the carriages drawn 
within the court yard, and every entrance to the inn 
barricaded, and even disclosed to the Emy that 
it would not be lent to through Aix, where 
twenty thousan People walted to stone him. 

In the midst of all these disquieting transactions, 
dinner was served, and the Emperor placed himself 
at table. So sdmirmbly did he maintain superiority 
over the agitation which must necessarily have been 
internally experienced, that all present at this strange 
entertainment, who have spoken to me on the subject, 
declared that never had Napoleon played the agreeable 
with greater success, ‘The rich stores of memory and 
imagination which he displayed, charmed every one; 
end, as if throwing in the remark carelessly at the 
close, he said,—“{ really begin to think the new 
government entertains a design upon my life: come, 
fot us see how we can foil the attempt?” ‘Then, a0 
if he had sought to exercise his ever active fancy, in 
which a thousand scbemes were constantly crowing 
and succeeding each other, he fell upon contriving 
how they should avoid the threatened assassination 
at Aix, Again, for a moment, he would return to 
Lyons, Onee on the borders of the Rhone, he would 
descend that river, take ship, and embark for Italy. 
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‘These dreams occupied him but for a moment; stern 
necessity broke in upon his illusions, as come sup~ 
pose it does upon our agency, and he prepared to 


continue his journey. 
Meanwhile, many sinister countenances were seen 
sssembling about their present lodging, when the 


Commissioners began seriously to consider what was 
to be done at Aix. while they deliberated about 
pending ‘a messenger to the may t city, a man 
from the crowd without, who would not give his 
mame, requested to speak with the commissioners, 
oat ceed himself to be the bearer of their letter. 
is proposal waa accepted, and 2 note written to 
the mayor, in which the commissioners stated, that, 
if the gates of the town were not shut within ar 
hour, they would pes, with two regiments of Hulans, 
and six pieoes of artillery, and upon ell that 
should molest their passage. This menace produced 
its Proper effect, and their unknown messenger 
returned with the assurance, that the magist of 
Aix would be responsible for all consequences within 
their own jurisdiction. But urgent danger still 
—— at Calade i the numbers outside the inn 
ly augmented during the seven or eight 

hourt which the retinue had remained, and shewed 
sufficiently to what excess they were ready to pro- 
ceed, if the entrances had not been carefully secured. 
The majority bad five-franc pieces in their hands, 
ing the head of the Emperor, whom, by this 
resemblance, ‘hoped to discover. At thismoment, 
Napoleon, who not slept for two nights, was in 
small apartment off the kitchen, and dosing on the 
shoulder of one of his valets, Ho was roused by the 
announcement that all were ready to start; but it 
had been previously unt that he should assume 
the cloak and bonnet of General Kobler’s coorier, 
and mount the box of the Austrian commissioner's 
carriage. The rightful owner of the habiliments 
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happening to be slmost twice the size of their tem- 
porary wearer, the Emperor, buried rather than 
concealed in his disguise, passed safely through two 
lines of curious observers, who looked in vain for the 
ginal of their fiye-franc pieces, Cand, Napoleon 
a moment of despondency, at 

said So thone St erE him, «1 Fenoance, now snd i 
ever, the worl politics, ill no longer take 
any part in whatever may . At Porto Ferrajo 
T can live peaceably; there 1 shall be happier than I 
have ever been, No! were this day the crown of 
Europe to be offered me, { would not accept. I will 
employ myself in atudy,—with the sciences and 
mathematics, You have sufficient evidence what the 
a are—I have done well never to eateem man 
My treatment of them has been better than 
they deserved. Yet France !—the French !—whaet 
ingratitude! Yam di with ambition ; I have 

no longer a wish to ” 

Napoleon having ‘rained his own carriage, ia the 
manner just mentioned, the retinae drove off, 
passed round the walls of Aix—the gates being loved 
—without entering the city. The Emperor thus 
avoided the danger which had threatened, but did not 
escape altogether from the insults of the multitude, 
A part of the populace had got upon the walls end 
trees, whence a glimpse of the carriages conld be 
descried, aud his ears were again wounded with the 
cries, “ Down with the tyrant! Down with Nic!” 
‘These ignoble yociferations were heard for the first 
quarter ‘of a league from the town, Hendered gloomy 
y these indications of hatred, Bonaparte remarket 
ina tone of mingled grief and contempt, “ The men of 
thia part of France are always the same, —_beaggarta 
and lesperadoas, ‘These provincials committed right- 
fal massacres at the commencement of the Revolution. 
It is now eighteen years ago since I first came among 
them, with a few thousand men, to deliver two 
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royalists, whom they had threatened to hang. What 
‘was their crime ? Why, having worn a white cockede. 
saved them ; but no¥ without difficulty were they 
reseued ont of the hands of these infuriated monsters ; 
and today, you observe, they are ready to begin 
anew the same excesses against any ono smpong them 
who should rafaso fo wear the white badge 1" * 
About three miles from Aix were found 2 relay of 
horses, and an escort of gendarmerie as far as the 
Caztle of Luc. 
vas a His aistanes Som: Tas in a country. house 
ing to M. Charles, member of ialative 
folie Princam Posie Borghoos ten exited 
Informed of her brother's misfortunes, which she had 
hardly conceived it possible for him to survive, she 
resolved on accompanying him to Elba Her presence 
‘was 8 source of great comfort amid the Emperor's 
tribulations ; and she attended him to Frejus, in order 
there to embark in his company. ACE jus, the 
Emperor found Colonel Campbell, who bad quitted 
the escort on the road, and had arranged for prepa- 
ying in the harbour the English frigate Undaunted, 
intended from the first to convey the Emperor, 
Notwithstanding the desire expressed by himself to 
that effect, bap aarka shewed much reluctance to 
embark in the Undaunted. + At length, however, on 
the 28th of April, he set sail for Elba in that frigate, 
which now no longer bore Cesar and his fortunes. 


© Ino very valuable collection of ax oh. letters Intely to 
‘be wen im Pans, was one from Lucien to te, stating, 
that he was then mm prnwon et Aix, as aroyehst. This srobably 
hus ieference to the inuident im the text, for the dates nemly 
agree. Translator. 

‘+ The Undauated, of gons, was then commanded 
Pee ee. Probably te's reluctance to ewbask, 
if not sheer wa arose fiom the name, which, as 


thanilated mto French, would be Z' ” one of th 
‘eae Shine us the Preach Bact ct ie bodks of Dadlg. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


ARRIVAL OF LOUIS XVIII—-RESTORATION OF THE 
BOURBONS, AND STATE OF ADMINISTRATION — 
WRETCHED SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT -—INCAPACITY 
OF MINISTERS — ANECDOTES SYMPTOMS OF AN 
APPROACHING CRISIS — ANECDOTES — MIDNIGHT 
COUNCIL—ROURRIEVNE MADE PREFECT OF POLICE 
BY THE KING —LANDING OF BONAPARTE —AUTHEN- 
TIC DETAILS OF IIIs PLANS IN ELBA—-TLIGHT OF 
LOUIS XVII—ANCCDOTES OF THE JOURNEY TO 
MILLE —DFPARTLRE FOR GHENT AND HAMBURG — 

OF BOVAPARTE INTO PARIS—ANEC+ 

ASPECT OF FRANCE DURING THE BUNDBED 

DA\S—MADAME DE STAEL— OFFICIAL CORRESPON- 

DENCD— WATERLOO — WELLINGTON —BLUCHLR — 

FOUCHE — GOVI'RNMENT OF THE BOURUONS—-BAPP'S 

INTERVIEW WITH NAPOLEON —-CONCLUSION. 









Tur force of time is the most irresistible of all 
forces. We have seen it elevate, and we have secu 
it overthrow, the sovereign of the moiety of Europe, 
Turn we now to his successors: 

During the winter of 1818-14 some royalist TO 
clamationa made their appearance in Paris; and as 
iy meaty See eesenes 

ly intercepted by ly family end mm 
devoted several hours aa ty to maltiplying ai 
of these documents, But for some time the ro ist 
could only cherish hopes. At length, as we have seen, 

Bourdeanx recerved within its walls a son of France; 
and, on the 23th March, 1614, sent two of its citizens 
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toinvite, within the same protection, Louis XVIIL 
Tknow the had renived to accept this 

tod wna prope ‘epartar, on burt < 
frigate, when the trea Me the Slot changed these 
dispositions, Leaving his retreat, he was received in 
London, by the Prince Regent, on the 28th April, 
with all "eho ceremonial due to his rank.* From the 
period of the Emperor of ‘Rowis’ final declaration, 
an active correspondence had been maintained with 
the Provisional Government, and, on the 24th of April, 
Lous landed at Calais, from the Royal Sovereign, 

tish man-of-war. For descriptions of the rejoiciny 

a oeaioe refer to the journalists, who 
had only to ieee aoe | impertal into royal, in 


describing the enthusiasm, of which, according to 

order, ‘hey had long been been a faithful echo. 

King ‘dept at Amiens; next mi wand osha, the 
tere, au 


spoke for 

the arm she extended to ir Are, inet inatead of ten 
years, the evils under which, e said, France had 
froaned but from Jam this was in heeping—other 
yguage would have been unbecoming from the 

mouth of one whom the Emperor had unceasin 
loaded with favours. At ae <tr too, the he 
met Louis XVIII, and the two 


monarchs dined together 
For my did not go to Compeigne, the 
orders which T had cousiantly to give not permitting 
me to be absent, but was at St Quen on the 24 May, 
when the King arrived. Here, when his majesty 
entered the saloon through which he was to pass to 
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dinner, M. Hue recognized me, and apprised the 
ing, who, sdvancing some stepe towards me, said, 
* Ab! M. de Bournenne, d am most ry to are 
iy I know the services you have rendered me, 
in Hamburg and in Paris, I have pleasure ix 
expressing my gratitude.” We shall see. At &t 
Oueo, Louis iL. promalgated the declaration 
which ushered in the charter. Here, too, the Senate 
presented a draught of the “ Constitution;” and, 
to maintain, in eztremis, ite title af Conservative, 
that body stipulated for the conservation of all ite 
endowments and y 
‘On the 3d of May, Louis XVIII. made his entrée 
into Paris, the Duchess d’Angouléme being in the 
same carriage. There was not the same enthysiasm 
as when Monsieur entered. The people looked on 
in amazement, This coldness became still more ap- 
parent, a few days after, when he established the red 
corps, which Louis XVI. had abolished before the 
Revolation. It was, moreover, deemed by all a moet 
rae get es remit the direction of affairs to 
M. de who could know sbeoiutely nothing 
of France. This gentleman, too, affected an omnipo- 
tence quite ministerial On the morning of the 1ith 
May , Pad ne to the Tuileries to present m) per 
folio to the king, in virtae of my privilege oe i 
immediately under the soverei; de Blacas woul 
needs receive my portfolio. 1 resisted, and pleaded 
my right of immediate access to his Majesty : he told 
me it was by order of the King. Of course my papers 
were then Tesigned to him. I soon fell a victim to 
the vengeance of a courtier. iyo ders ais Os 
affair, 1 had, as usual, repaired early to my cabinet in 
the postofice, aad mechanically unfolded the ‘Mons. 
teur, which lay upon my desk. did 1 read there ? 
that Count Ferrand bad been appointed to the office 
of postmaster-general in my stead. Not an intima 
tion! not a single line in writing! no decree! no 
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erdonnanes{ In ‘truth, I fell a-rnbl my eyes, 
Ghukingre me wordy becdrceat Sicvotn soba 
afterwards recurred to mre, when, on account of ser- 
‘vices and devotion to she same of the Boston I 
‘Was eapecully excepted eo amnesty 
by Bousparte On Teoolletng what had happeced 
between Blaces and myself, 1 no doubt whence 
the blow proveeded The day following that on which 
Thad been thus extraded from office, appeared in the 
Monsteur the first mmustry of Lows, ‘thee organrzed. 

Talleyrand, foreign affars, Abbe Montesquion, home 
department, Abbe Louis, finance, General Dupont, 
war, M Malouet, admiralty, M de Vitrolles, eecre- 
tary of state, M de Blacas, master of thc household, 
‘with a seat iu the counail,, and, finally, M de Beugnot, 
for the pohce Of these eight, mx had been recruite 

from the imbecihty of France This was soon proved, 
from one end of the kingdom to the other, nothin; 

was heard bs complaint, agamst bast measures . 

vernment From every: crowds upon crow 

St courtiers wero to be seer-ot the Tutlenes, mend 
cants for rewards, in virtue, it 18 to be presumed, of 
the vous they had secretly put up for the royal 
cause 1 the antec hambers of the imperial court! The 
Legion of Honour was absolutely put to the hammer, 
whoever could bat contrive to shew that he had worn 
ap epaulette, metamorphosed himselt at once into 
colonel, and the smallest of the smallest gen- 
tility, became mr count, or my lord marquis, at least 
‘The abuse of an institution which had wrought 
prodigies, was one of the greatest evils of the trot 
Festoration To prevent mreconception, let me state 
here a personal rustance * I happened to be at Sens 
when eur restored the monument e1ected over 
the ashes of his angust parents The day after thie 
ceremony, the t of the Yonne transmitted to 
Ine, 1n name of the , an officer's cross of the 
Legion of Honour, br the trouble I bad taken I 
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immeduately called upon Manneur, thanked him, but 
to return the cross, ay I had been a member 

of four months, and had done nothing 
such promotion, rapid beyond precedent I snp] 
there must be come mustahe Monsieur receiyed 
me with hw usual condescension, found my reavone 
excellent, and resumed the crow “ Who refuses, 
muses,” saith the 3 truly so it was with me, 
for, atter seemg all the world promoted over my 
head, I had not my cross of officer ll 1823; remain- 
ing a private nearly ten yeare At the epoch mm 
question I received two (rowes, either by way ot 

compensation, or throush another mtstake 
Biseal, meso bale, had assailed the restoring the 

usages of the ancient regime under ev a] 

The satirist had here a wide held, for couple, Ey 
successor, M de Ferrand, was 10 the habit of saying, 
“ Why, the charter may be 2 good sort of thing, but 
what posible digmty can xt have, when it was not 
registered by the ment of Par /” Really, 1can 
yet soarcel think myself awake, when reflecting on 
the miraculous meapacity of the people who managed 
our affairs after Talleyrand’s removal to the congress 
wt Vienna, whither he repaired m September = Lyery 
body then would be and thonght himself n states- 
man, and, Heayen knows what pranks the scholars 
pe m absence of the master! The emigrants, as 
as been so aptly said, neither had forgotten nor bad 
earned any thing, and chewed themselves with all the 
old pretensions aud absurd vaunting The greater part 
of theve vain and silly personages mht have served 
8s counterparts ot the character m one of Voltaire’s 
novels, who goes about constantly exclaiming, in 
answer to esery thing, “A man auch az I! These 
gentry were %0 full of ther own pretended ment, 
that they were th blinded to the extent of 
seemg nothmg else We only had they disregarded 
the wishes and the necessities of France, which, 





tions of an aj Hortense, 
knew, hed ce ce basly saanget aly mine, at Ponies 


that Bugene, who ‘atended te Jom hye mater at tho 
‘waters, of, and aot carzng te be tavelred 33, 
an intngues, had formed ifferent resolution, 


after hus horses, carriages, and an ade-de-camp, had 
already scree. Friends, too, on both sudea of the 
question, sted or enjoyed these apprebr eoens, 
while anc! sade tomy information Ps 
 Lironld range tyslf tong sa re ee 

we e frends of an 
fend.” One of my sntmations referred to a man 
afterwards unfortunately but too conspicnous * Yes 
terday,” snd my inend, one, too, enurely attached to 
the cause, “ I met Charles de rere; You 
know how intimate we are I remarked a airenge 
seahen om bas part Tasked bum to dine with me, 


but he declined, we should not be alone, but 
begged me to dine with him to-day We conversed 
long on the present na of afar, td you may 
be tare, nt usual dd not There m, however, 


sompect brine btn cen was ve .2 dupate—say a hendsed 
still remam the same good 
Erie” Set what ete eel eno 
ws, on parti evemng, Charles my 
hand, Nand, sarang, Courage, my mend——farewell! to- 
off for Grenoble, With «month you 
wall hear of Charles de Labedoyare!*" 
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oe Se tne et ot hacer 
20 81 ia january, I resolved 
to solicit an interview with M. de Blacas, certainly 
not with the intention of compromising any one, bat 
toplace the ete ai the minister's 
re ‘Let me then’ pesmsitied » Uriel exourelec. 
into the of 3 the wil 
be able tinea theca of eck al and 
conceit: M, de Blacas received me not. 
1 in comparison with a man euch op he? Tenjeyed, 
however, the signal honour of seeing his secretary ; 
and, if the circumstance merits remembrance, he was 
achurchman by name Abbé Fleuriel. What a stady 
for « comic poet! Abbé Fleuriel was the Adonis, 
the beau-ideal of self-satisfied impertinence! How 
vast a share it had of the dignity which befits the 
great secretary of « great minister ; = how Preys 
too, when it said, with the mont carel ly 
Lord the Count is not st home!” Batt e mouthe 
Se ern 
volume to the we = e Count,” sacha 
awell did he seem inclined to give th them, My Lord 
the Connt was at home; I knew it. But will it be 
credited the Abbé—the secretary, reqaested to be 
informed of my business with the minister! J tarned 
my back upon the coxcomb, without deigning to 
reply, and left the place, amazed to find the affairs of 
France confided to such hands. Devoted, however, 
fs aie sais of the Bourbons, and things 3) 
serious, I wrote, on the same day, to M. de de Blacan:-* 
No antwer swe after, when, although with 
regret, I wrote something most important 
to communicate:—No answer. Unable te compre- 
hend the cause of this inexplicable silence, I returned 
to the Pavilion of Flora, snd besought the charming 
Abbé Fleuriel to explain, if yo be be might, the cause 
# hin master’s impertinent silence. “ Nir,” replied 
the sable penman, “I received both your letters; I 
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laid them before my Lord the Count; Ido not know 
why he has not replied tothem. I can do nothing in 
the matter: bub my Leal the. Count ie se eogaged! 
my Lord the Count hes so many affairs! my Lord 
the Count cannot attend to all!”—“ My Lord the 
Count will repent of it, perhaps,” said I; “ Good 
morning, sir.” I may just conclnde this affuir, by 
stating, that, after the second restoration, I again 
encountered the Abbé atthe Tuileries. He expressed 
regret that I had not been admitted by M. de Blacas; 
but, unwilling to alter his tone, he had the assurance 
to repeat,—“ But really, if you had known how he 
wn corned Mr Abbé,” said I, i there can be 
no doubt of the count’s engagements. We may ji 
of them from his works,” ae 
I had thus experience in my own person of the 
trath of what had been reported to me of M. de 
Blacas, This minister had succeeded Count d'Avuray, 
and enjoyed the unlimited confidence of the king, 
concentrating the whole power in his cabinet, and so 
monopolizing the roy vour, that even the most 
esteemed servants of Louis had first to apply to M. 
de Blacas. As for him, upon any one giving salu- 
tary advice, he would say, with imperturbable self 
iency, “ Who? that man? pshaw! he ix an 
intriguer—s Bonapartist—a visionary —an alarmist 
—agrumbler. Ido not wish to hear him mentioned.” 
nd the man of good advice was fairly bowed out. 
As an instance, take the following, which occurred a 
few days after my own misadventure: General Bals- 
thier desired to speak with the King on the events 
which he also foresaw. His majesty contented him- 
self with saying, “ Let him see Blacas.” Balathier 
was accordingly received by the favor minister, 
who, having listened to his communications, answered, 
“Eh! bon Dien! Sir, these are old women’s tales. 
i enough! So you conceive yourself better 
informed than we who are st the bead of affairs ?”— 
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* Certainly, my lord,” Balathier, with perfect 

military frankness; “ inly I am, ou this point, 

moch better informed than you, surrounded by 

Tiel you agus ee | know poopltely al yor 
‘ou again, ti completely 

would daatrnst me in.” What miserable vani ™ 

Seving that nothing could be done with de 
Blaces, I wrote to M. de Talleyrand, then at Vienna; 
and, as be corresponded directly with the King, I make 
uo doubt that my communications reached his majes 
through this channel. But time had been lost, whil 
events hurried on; and, before Louis XVIII, had 
clearly learned his danger, it was too late to take 
effectual precautions, 

The circumstances of the return of Bonaparte are 
‘known to ali, and may be read in various publications; 
I shall, therefore, forbear avy recital of that incon- 
ceivable enterprize. As for myself, vo soon a 1 was 
informed of the rapidity of his advance upon Lyons, 
and the enthusiasm with which he was received by 
the army and the people, I d to vet out for 
Belgium, there to await the of this new drama, 
My arrangements were completed on the evening of 
the 13th of March, oad va on bi eb of oe 
meneing my journey, when an esj macssage 
the Tuileries ‘conveyed the King’s pleasure that 1 
should repair thither leemetintely. ‘his order ovca~ 
sioned no incousiderable alarm, but I did not hesitate 
to obey. Being introduced, the King addressed me 
with great Linknew, bot ia Sove vary exprenive 
of hin meaning,—* M, de Bourrienne, can we count 
upon you? I espect all from your zeal and fidelity.” 
wre Your majesty shall have nd eause to complain that 
I betrayed your confidence.” "Tis well; Lam about 
to reestablish the of police, and appoint 

ou prefect. Go, M. de Bourriemue, do for the best; 
{codtde in ou,” It was singular enough, that on 
the 18th, while the King in aris thus pitced me im 
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Faloyrand Biccnont’ mycal aad tex ober, ok 





witnessing the 
tran bold’ that woght in Tailerics, in the apart- 
de Blscaz, ‘The iguorence of our real 


all belief, These great men of the state, with all 
the means of polly aimalgtgeo in their hands 


post-office, money, the potice 

and oo innumerable agencies — abso! iutely 
of Napoleon's march, and asked me to give 

ten formation, I could, of course, only 

what I had collected on ’Change, or up 

and there during the last fourand-twenty hours. I 
did not conceal, thet all their precautions would be 
vain. This bi it on the discussion, how to dispose 
of the King? where was he to go? One proposed 
Bourdeaux ; another, La Vendée ; a third, Normandy. 
At length, one high in suthority ga gave his voice for 
Melon. “ If it come to blows,” said I, “ thet is 
the most Hkely place for the engagement.” Iwas 
that the appearance of the King, in his 
on amuatg the solire! = De aot thal of 
enthusiasm boptoppact = Do not think of 


peers Gereeh re 
money whi which, to purchase ou have 
Sarde pon know eget they pp bs a 
lo you know wi — 
ort ot Person, Loos VTE; 


He fae ge it cusegh oot of. 
but bunee | the hte conporlfor cnr uw 
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On the first news of Bonapprte’s landiog, the King 
bad sent an express for Marmont, then at Chitillon, 
whither be had gone to receive his mother's last righ. 
The marsbal bad conuselled Louis to remain in Paris, 
and to shut biaself up with bis housebold— about 
five thousaud devoted end bononrable men—in the 
Tuilenes, which were capable of oustai a siege, 
This devgn he supported by stating, thatthe eflect 
produced ihe rapid advance of Napoleon irom the 

jal of Juan, would be more than counterbalanced on 
the public mind by the spectrele of am aged roonarch 
defending himself in his palace. I was of a different 
opiniog, and proposed Lille as the nearest and most 
secure, consequently, in the state of things, the best 
arylum. It was past midnight before the council 
broke up, without coming to any determination 
thoug! , When the time came, Lille was selected for 
the King's retreat. 

On being introduced into the royal cabinet, after 
the few words already noted, Louis a,hed what I 
thought of ube situation of affairs? “Sire, F think 
Bonaparte will be here in five or six days.” —* How, 
air?” —“ Yes, sire; in five or six days.”—“ But 
Mmeavures are taken, orders given, and the marshals 
are faithful to me.” —“ Sire, I suspect no one’s 
fidelity ; but I can assure your majesty, since Bona- 
parte bas disembarked, that he will be here lefore 
sight days. know him, and your majesty does not 
know nm po well as I; bat, sire, I dare to assure 
our majesty, that be will uot be here six months : 
he will commit excesses which wilt be his rain”? — 
“ M. de Bourrienne, I sngur more favourably of 
events; but if mistortune decree that 1 must again 
leave France, aud your second prediction be accom 
plisbed, you may rely upon me.” Daring this con- 
versation, the King appeared calm and resigned, 
shen ing that philosophy »bich springs from » peace- 
fal conscience, tempered by adversity. 
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On the morrow, I repaired agam to the palace, 
and received an order to arrest five-and-twenty 
persons, according to a,lut given. I attempted to 
shew the nullity and mshevous tendency of thu 
step, but in sain; some ebatement was made in favour 
of twenty-three, who were to remain under surveil 
lance, but the two first were absolutely to be arrested. 
—namely, Fouche and Davoust. The King more than 
once repeated,—“ I denre that you cause Fouché 
to be ausested” —* Sire, I beseech your majesty to 
convder the eflect.”—“ It 15 my expecial pleasure 
that you arrest Fouche; but Jam sure you will fal, 
for Andre could not succeed.” I dared not disobey 
an order so eapre%s, not 8 moment was to be loat, 
Arrangement, made, my agents presented themselves 
at the hotel of the Duke of Otranto, On exhibiting 
their credentuals,—* How !” exclamed Fouche, on 
glancing it over, “this warrant 1s wull—it 18 good for 
nothing, it purports to come from the prefect of 
polve, and there 1s no such functionay” In my 
‘opnuon, Fouche was nght , for my nommation havin 
taken place durmg the mght, the oppountment 
not yet been officially annonnced. On lis refusal to 
follow these my anderhugs, a party moved off to 
the head-quarters of the National Guard, to obtam 
axastance, Desolles, the commandant, repaired in 
dus turn to the Turleries, to get fresh powers from 
the King. During these commgs and gomge, Fouché 
retamed all his coolness; conversed with may agents, 
and, feigning to enter a clxet, which opened upon a 
dark pages left my unfortunate myrmidons bewil- 
dered in the midst of darkness, shpt away, gained the 
street, got into a hackney coach, and drove off, So 
ends the famous history ot Fouche’s arrest. As to 
Davoust, he was my pervonal enemy ; I therefore only 
placed him under surveillance. 

These orders were men on the 15th; the same 
day, I called upon M.de Blacas; and, after some con- 
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versation on the best manner of securing the King’s 
satety, asked him whet previons information he had 
obtained ot Bonaparte’s ‘tme trom Elba 4 The 
only thug which we knew poutively,” rephed the 
muster, “was by an intercepted letter, written from 
the island of Liba, on the 6th of February, addremod 
to Mr ——, reudent im Grenoble; but I can shew at 
you” He then took trom the drawer of lus wittng 
table, the ougiual letter, which [ read. The witter 
thanked his correspondent for information which had 
been sent to the ramate of Elba, Afterwards, the 
letter weut ou to state, that all was prepated for the 
departure , that the frst favourable oppor tumty ¥ ould 
be seed fur that purpose, but betote tually deter- 
mnning, certain mguines must be auswerid’ Then 
followed questions upon a great many detail, —w hat 
regiments had beta sent into the south—the plaoe 
‘of then cantunment, whether the ofhvers had been 
appoutted, ay agreed at Parts, it Labidoyere war at 
by post conc tudung with a hope that the cores. 
pondent would leave nothing to devire 10 bis replies 
on these important pomts The commuwuition was 
Jong, and struck me as coutamog every requisite 
roformation, respecting the sutended landimg ou the 
const of Provence, ou teturning it, theretore, Tcould 
not help saying to M de Blacas,—“ That letter, mo- 
thinks, gave suthcient warning, what was done 2” — 
“Timmediately caused the letter to be copied, sent the 
copy to M de Andie, that be ght give the order to 
arrest the indi dual to w hom it had been addiewed” 
Aud thiy was alt that lad been done to counteract a 
conspirat y of thiy nature — that all, too, occupied three 
days, nd consequently failed evin im its hmited 
object of secutmg the Grenoble conespoudent! Ia 
truth, aw» much muht hase beep expected, when the 
pobce had got hold of the affar movement of 
surpuse did not exc ipe notie,—“ What would you 
have done*” I entered mto a deta of measures 
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more congenial to the firm and prompt government 
to which [ had been stcustomed. “You may be 
ight, sir,” said M. de Blacas, “but how could it be 
aie? Tam but new here.” —* Green any where,” 
mught, shonld bave been the word, The evil, 
however, was, for the present, irremediable; though 
Vhad no fear for the fature: the momeatary resur- 
rection of the empire bad, indeed, become inevitable, 
but ouly foramoment. My friends will bear witness, 
that I constantly maintained, Bonaparte wonld not 
remain six montbsin France. In recalling him, men 
did not wish the individual whom they thus recalled ; 
they acted, not from love to his person; nor was it 
from faithfulness to the remembrance of the empire, 
that a portion of France embraced its cause anew: it 
had become the general desire, at whatever price, to 
shake off those ina who conceived they 
might treat France as » country conquered by and for 
the emigrants; Freochmen desired to rescue them- 
eelves from a government which seemed resolved on 
treading under foot all that in dear to France. In this 
fae of things, some hailed Bonaparte we bene, 
ut the greater regarded him merely as an 
instrument; to ‘le Tatice clans belonged, especially, 
the old republicans, uvited with whom were those of 
the new generation, who had hitherto beheld liberty 
ouly in promises, and were blinded enough to believe, 
that thie del of France would be restored by Napoleon, 
Bat let us pass, in brief review, the circumstances 
and designs which had wrought this conusmation, 
to far as respected the return of Napoleon, During 
the commencement of 1815, events in Haly, from 
the state of the rest of Europe, bad not atiracted 
much attention, These events, however, considered 
relatively to the gigantic plans long meditated by 
Napoleon, and now about to be attempted, were 
of vast importance, All was yet so complicated, and, 
in the congress, advanced a0 slowly, that a local 
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occurrence might exercise*an extensive infuence 
over the general affairs of the Cootinent. In the 
month of Febroary, when all arrangements were 
now completed for the departure from Elba, Murat 
requested permission from the court of Vieons to 
conduct, through its proviaces of Upper Italy, an 
army destined for France. On the 26th of the same 
month, Napoleon left his islaad prisos, ‘These two 
facts have necessarily a close conaection with each 
other, Unquestionably, however extravagant, Murat 
never could have conceived it possible to obtain, b: 
force, from the King of France, recognition of his 
claim to the throne of Naplex. His occupying that 
kingdom had never been regarded save an an usui 
tion, at the court of the Tuileries; and I know that 
the French plevipotentiariey at Vienns had special 
instraciions o insist in congress on the restoration 
of the Two Sicilies to their ancient sovereign, aa & 
consequence of the restoration of the crown of France. 
I likewise know, that this demand was strongly 
resisted oa the part of Austria, whose government 
bas never viewed, without extreme jealousy, three 
European thrones ocoupied by the single houve of 
Bourton. Marat, therefore, was well aware of the 
be might play iu Fraooe, by there supporti 
The covspiraton” and the views of bis brothersnclawe, 
Thus be darin;Jy advanced to the banks of the Po 
leaving his country and his capital exposed; 
iucurriag by ibis movemeut, tbe hoetile reventment of 
doth Austria and Fraoce, It is incredible that he 
would have acted thus, unless previously assured of a 
owerfal diversion, and the ssisiaoce of Napoleon in 
jis favour, There is a powsibility, indeed, thar Marat 
contemplated securiag himself in Italy, while the 
whole powers of Europe should be engaged anew 
with Napoleon: bat both suppositions leat to the 
same conclasion,—that he was a party to the enter- 
prise of Bonaparte, Murat, however, thus acting 
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rather like an adventufer than a monarch, having 
failed in an attack against the bridge of Occhio-Bello, 
‘was constrained to retreat, and his ill-advised expedi- 
tion ended by ruining the grand cause in which it 
‘wan intended to co-operate. 

‘The plans and intentions of Napoleon, again, as 
conceived in the island of Elba, were ag follow, and 
guarantee the authenbcity of the details now given:— 
Almost immediately after his arrival in Paris, he was 
to issue directions to his most devoted marshals to 
defond, to the last extremity, the entrances of the 
Frencl. territory, and the approaches to the capital, 
by mancuvring within the triple line of fortresses 
which girdle the northeast frontier. Davoust was 
get apart for the defence of Paris, while there vas a 
stone to defend ; he was to arm the populace of the 
euburbs, and to have, besides, twenty thousand of 
the National Guard at his dis fapoleon, not 
knowing well the situation of the alles, did not 
believe they could unite and march against him 60 
speedily ay they did in the sequel. He hoped to anti- 
qipate and counteract their dispositions, by causing 

furat to march upon Milan, and by arming Italy. 
‘The Po once paved, and Murat approachmg the 
capital of Italy, Napoleon, with the corps of Suchet, 
Brune, Grouchy, and Massena, increased by troops 
sent post to Lyons, was to cross the Alps, and revo- 
lutionize Piedmont. Having recruited his army 
from among the insurgents, he was to join the 
‘Neapolitans at Milan; there proclaim the indepen- 
dence of Italy, united under a single chief; and 
afterwards march, at the heed of one hundred thou- 
send men, upon Vienne, through the Julian Alps,— 
B route ly which vietory bad already guided him in 
1797, This was not ‘all, Numerous emissaries, 
dispersed over Poland and Hungary, were there to 
foment troubles, anaken thoughts of liberty and 
independence, in order to spread disquiet through 
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Austria and Rows; and we were to hase beheld 
Ewope freed, out of revenge for not having allowed 
herself to be enslaved by N&poleon It would have 
been a solemn, but singular spectacle; nor 1 the 
thought without gandem, that such a man, in such 
a place, chernhed theve meditations. 

‘Aa the meany of success in theve bold manceusres 
and mighty combinations, Napoleon had calculated 
upon awanung the imtiatiye in military operations 

ior ray put, uever had I beheld his geutuy more 
fully developed than in this v st conception— which 
was not matured in one day — Thts devgu, an tact, 
comprived the essence of all he had ever aspired to 
accomplish —embiaced.all the gre xt enterprizes # hich 
he had meditated, from the frst of hrs fields to ns 
latest hour, on the imperial throne The tinal object 
alone was changed —fiom empue to hberty; but 
sucvesy would, m all bhelhood, have r¢stored the 
ongmal vlan ot selfish ambition Accordiug to this 
acheme, lus hue of operation extended over a basis 
of five hundied leagues, fiom Ostend, by the Alps 
and Italy, to Vienna He would thus have secured 
immense resources of every hind, would not only 
have prevented the Emperor of Austria from mare bing 
troops ag unst France, but have probably constrain 
him to tetimarte a war, of which the hereditary 
estates supported the whole burden, Such were the 
alluring ptospects unfold d before the rmamuation of 
Napoleon, when he set foot upon the deck of the 
vessel that Lore him from the rocks of iba to the 
shores of France But the rechlew precipitation of 
Murat roused Europe to an attitude ot preparation, 
and the brilbant illusion faded Ihe a dream 

‘Upon the attempted execution of this great enter- 
prize, if 1s unnecessary to enter, how troops, sent 
agaunt their ancient leader, served only to swell hus 
triumphant exoit, 1 known to all the world; how 
hus eagles flew fiom tower to toner, has been 
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repeated to satiety. These were the visible effeots of 
the secret resolutions, now for the first time ex- 
lained. I may mention ove thing, not generally 
wo, though it may be readly conoeived,—that, 
after hearing of the promulgated at Lyons, 
little cared that he should catch me at Paris. Oa the 
other hand, the duties of office detained me, and I 
had resolved not to quit m post before the ropal 
family should be in safety. {need not say with w! 
digtressfal feelings, during the 19th and 20th, I wit- 
nessed their departure; or how sad a spectacle is the 
palace of a king, at the moment when he is con 
wtrained 10 leave it. After assuring myself that all 
‘was tranquil, and that no danger existed vo far ns the 
princes were concerned, I set out, aloue, at four in 
the morning, taking the route for Litle; so fully was 
persuaded that the King had followed the northern 
road, Nothing ext: it marked my progress 
before reaching Fins, Here I found a great number 
of carriages seopred for want of the means of con- 
veyance. I bad entered more tban once the Public 
Toom, and asked the postmaster for horses. “ Wait 
your turv,” very grufly said the man 1 authority ; 
then added, “De ou come from Paris? —* I just 
passed through; I come from Sens.” —" Any thi 
Tew in Paris?” — Nothing, x0 far as I know.) — 
© An express has jost she will be there this 
evening.” —* Who?”—<« Pooh! You not hnow? 
parte.” —* No! Indeed?” I could not exactly 
tell what to make of this conversation, when the 
master quilted the room rather mysteriously. 
Mihuslefttomy own, by no means pleasing, cogitations, 
Thad stuck myself up as if eagerly perusing a large 
proclamation in Russian and French, fixed against 
the wall It was one I bad procared, while post- 
master general, from the Czar, protecting all est 














horses from military requisition. “ Bir” said 
postmaster, who now entered, “ you seo there an 
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ori’ which beet me from beggary" * _ woe 
pot then sm lo an} to bm who 
it?” —« God Forbnd'-T Boes you from the dt 
you seived me ine just matter, which bad brought 
me to Pare when you were our head—1 have this 
moment been out on your account; your charve 1 at 
‘the corner of the iden, with the only parr of horses 
Femaring, my son 18 to act as postilion, and will 
not spae the spar” ® The postmaster was trae to 
lus word, for I observed the private signal of haste 
transontted from one postion to another, and, by an 
hour after midaight ‘of the 2lst, found my wlt before 
the gates of Litle They were shut, but a nretched 
Jodging was obtamed m the suburbe, which I cutered 
with aseuse of happiness, surpassed ouly by the file 
caty of quitting 1¢ next mormoug 

On the 23d. the King, who, after all, bad adopted 
my opinion, arrived at Lille Av a consolation for 
my own wosbap, I found his mayesty had 01 
fared better at the gate I placed myself among 
those who wated hu alightng at the hotel No 
sooner dd he perceise me, than, extending bis 
the King sad, “ Follow me, M de Bourrenne,”” 
had the honour of siitwg down to table with he 
majesty, but the breakfast was a melamholy one. 
The events of the tnme formed the subject of conver- 
sation, and all yrewed them in a sombre bght. Ber- 
thier, alo present, patooh lagely im the general 
depresion I alone seemed to have any contidence, 
and ventured, ss in the Tuileres, to prodict, “ that 
moat bkely within three months the King would be 
on his return to his kingdom.” Berthier contmued 


© Thercailer wilt bear 1a mind, that a postmaster 10 France 
ma not, av with us, “a wan of letts smerely, ut her charge of 

the relavs over 4 certam ditint, and that 1m France, ao 
over the whol of the Continent, all ‘posting 1s 10 the hands of 
gorerament — Traaslater 
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biting hie nails ag usual ;"and his majesty, giving me 
pia ly to understand, by his manner, that he put 
lown my observation among the flatteries to which 
he was aceustomed, replied, —“ Monsieur Bourrienne, 
when I am king, you shall be my prefect of police.” 
We shall see, ‘The hindly answer gratificd, without 
deceiving me. It soon appeared that Lille was no 
Place for the King: the Napoleon fever had seized 
the troops in the garrison; even the guard shewed 
evident symptoms of having caught the infection, 
Nor, it must be confessed, ought there to hase been 
matter of surprise in the fact, that the soldier of the 
old army shewed discontent, sacrificed ay they were to 
constantly recurring arrivals of the ancient servants 
of a monareby of which they recked not; nor that 
they hailed the retarn of him whom they had so 
often followed to victory and honour. 

Yielding to the entreaties of hiv faithful friends, 
Lonis, therefore, left Lille on the third day after hie 
entrance; but the resolution was taken with regret, 
and not til! Marshal Mortier, who commanded under 
the Duke of Orleans, and whose conduct under diffi- 
cult circumstances merited the highest praise, had 
stated that he could no longer answer for his soldiers. 
The King removed to Ghent. In the preceding 
September, he had named me charge-d’affaires at 
Hamburg, On the point of departing beyond the 
soil of France, the conceived that my nce 
in the north of Germany would prove useful to his 
canse, I therefore set out immediately, and without 
reluctance, for a place where I had many friends. 
Though thus removed from the immediate theatre of 
events, I continued to be informed of all important 
transactions. 

Bonaparte entered Paris on the 20th of March, at 
eight o'clock st night. Nothing could be more dis. 
mal than this entry. The darkness was increased 
Dy a thick fog. ‘The streets were deserted, and on 
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every countenance might Be read an expression of 
vague alarm, The white,standard, torn down in 
the morning from the Tuileries, had been replaced 
by the tricoloured fleg; but the former ensign still 
Aloated above most of the public buildings ot Paris. 
Even throughout the day, numbers of the wilitary 
continued to display the white cocknde. Not one 
eppeared to greet Napoleon on bis pawsage, till he 
HE arrived at the approach to the Tuileries, where, 
in the vestibule, and in the pasilion of Flora, his 
intimate coufidants had assembled, and conducted him 
to his apartments, In the square of the Carrousel 
were to be heard some shouts of “ The Emperor!” 
but these were drowned in “Down with the calotte]” 
vociferated by the rabble, 

‘Two hours after my departure—that ix, at six in 
the morning of the 20th— Madame Bourrienne slao 
left Paris, for an acylum about twenty miles distant, 
At nine on the same morning, an individual devoted 
to Bonaparte, with whom, however, I never bad any 
intimate correspondence, sent an emixary to my 
house, requesting to see Madame de Bourrienne. 
My sister-in-law replied to the envoy, and was strictly 
questioned respecting my absence. This envo 
stated, at the same time, that, above all things, 
ought to avoid following the King; and, it Treturned 
quietly to Burgundy, the great pereonage whom I do 
not name, but whom the render will perhaps divine, 
would anywer for my lon with the Emperor. 
Twelve hour atter—when Bonaparte arrived—— 
Indy alo called upon my wife; my sister-in-law again 
went to meet her in the garden, without a light, that 
they might not be observed, sid through »pleting 
cold, for the temperature seemed in umson with the 
transaction. She was acrompanied by another Indy, 
who, on the night preceding, had been at Fontainbleau 
towee Bonaparte, and had been charzed with a message 
for me to remain at my post, as prefect of police, and 
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to fear nothing, as pardon and oblivion 
were certain. On the morrow, Berton came, 
to assure Madame de Bourrienne of the same amicable 
relations, and to induce me, whom they supposed 
concealed in Paris, to - Though sensible of 
these instances of friendship, I never for a moment 
itted having left Paris. At this epoch, too, I 
obtained information, which, afterwards followed up, 
enabled me to discover the real motive of Bouaparte’s 
hatred, namely, that he suxpected me of « correspon- 
dence with Loudon, This, I found, had arisen from 
a General Van Driesen baving mentioned my name, 
in a letter to the King, at Hartwell, as the 
who, at Hambarg, dictated to bim a dratt of a 
royal proclamation, which I certainly did, because, 
then, & royalist at heart, I fouad he was Jikely to 
tuin the cause, by injadictous publications. This had 
come to the Ey ’s ears,—for he had 1a about 
the King at well, whose station placed them 
above suspicion, and who thus knew the most secret 
‘matters transacted there. The report, however, had 
been greatly ted, and I do not koow, cer- 
tainly, that he had now discovered his mistake ; bat 
am persuaded, had I remaived in Paris, that Napoleon 
would have given no serious evidence of his dig- 
pleasure, He waa irritated, bowever, by my absence, 
or supposed concealment, and six emissaries were 
went to my house to examive and seal my 
Their barb investigations gave great trouble to 
Madame de B. and my family. They even searched 
the pockets, and ripped up the lining, of my old 
clothes for papers. I was not the man, however, to 





be so caught: before my are, I bad token 
precautions which set my mind at rest; and they had 
their laboar for their pains. 


But not only upon men able to bear the evila of 
flight and exile did persecution fall; women, whom 
a system of tricks, unworthy of the Emperor, had 
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formerly condemned to expatriation, had now to fear 
new severity. ‘The beanhfi Madame de Chevrewse, 
who had been banished fox having had the 

(then a rave quality eren among the nobler sex) to 
say, that che was not made to be the Queen of Spain's 
jailor, died of a broken heart, in the arms of the 
Duchess de Luyves, ber mother-in-law. The illus 
trious exile of Capes, ‘on the Emperor's return, was 
in a state of health little capable of bearing up against 
any sudden ceca eager emotion. . This me been 
Drought oa by her tight from to Russia, 
immediately after the birth of a othe imue of 9 
private riage with M. Rocca. Under these cir 
cumptances she saw no other means of safety but in 
renewed exile, This, indeed, wes not a Jong one; 
ut Madame de Stael never recovered from the effects 
occasioned by its inquietude aud fatigues. The 
authoress of Corune naturally recalls 1o my mind 
her most faithful frieud, Madame Recamier, who 
was herself not secure against the severity of Ni 
leon. She did not, indeed, fly from io, in 1815, 
though she had returned in 1814, ovly through 
the force of events, and without her exile baving 
been revoked. That exile was pronounced in a sin- 
gular way, Madame Recamier paid frequent visite 
to Madame de Stael at Coppet : irritated moro and 
more by such intercourse, Napoleon ordered Fouché 
to intymate, on the last of these occasions, that 
Madame Recamier was perfectly mistress of her 
motions in going to Switzerland, but vot 0 in re- 
turning to Paris, “ Ab! sir,” replied she, to the 
minister, “a great man may be pardoned the weakness 
of loving women, never that of fearing them;” and 
Madame Itecamier departed for Coppet.* 





* A heautsful retreat on the Lake of Geneva: next to Paris, 
‘the favourite residence of Madame de Stael—if one like her, 
who Eed only in a crowd, could have « favounte abode amid 
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To return to the epoch denominated the Hundred 
Days: It 15 worthy of remark, that Bonapate, on 
attamng the consulate, eased exactly an hundred 
days 1m the Luxembourg, before his :stallanon 1n the 
Tuileries It I did not see Paris at this latter era, 
my correspondence sufficiently proved to me, and the 
information has since been conhrmed by even the 
partizans of Bonaparte, that never since the excesses 
of the Revolution had the capital been so mournful 
and gloomy, as daring these three months of agony. 
None had vonhidence 1n the duration of this second 
reign It quickly became the general opinion, that 
Fouche, mn supporting the case of the asurper, was 
seoretly betraying st Thi ut the whole mass 
of society, feats of the futureMmtated men's minds, 
and discontent was at it height The mght of the 
foderates traversing the suburbs and Boulevards, 
shouting “ Long hve the Repnbhe!” and “ Death 
to the Rovalsts !”—therr sanguinary songs—the 
revolutionaty aire performed 10 the theatiea —all 
threw a sort of stupor over the mind, avd an im- 
Patient anrrety as to the msue of these disquieting 
events 

One urcumstance, wluch, at the commencement of 
the Hundied Days, tended most directly to open men’s 
eyes, still darsled by the reflected hght of Napoleon's 
past glor}, was the non-fulfilment of the vaunting 
penne that the Empiesy and his son were to rejon, 

im rmmedi itely, 

This clearly shewed that he could not count upon 
a single ally, and st would have been blindness, 


the silent magmfcence of nature It ss very posnble to concenve, 
from a formct portion of they. Memoers, how Bontparte came ta 
dishke Bliiime du Stl, but, ave fiom hm own weakness it 
1s incomp chunsible how be cune to hat her Madame de 
Staels razue notions of liberty ere ealeulited to prove. not 
eta snyurcous to nial fucedom, than her crude sentiment ity to 
red virtu. — Translator, 
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indeed, notwithstanding the prodigious actiyity which 
reigned in the mihtay Ons, to suppose that 
he could triumph over tha whole of Emope, then 
evidently arming ahevh against him. When the trst 
news of Bonapute’s disembarhatron was received at 
‘Vienna, the congress had made but slender advances 
toward, the final amangement of aftars, The mem- 
bers of that hizh asvembiy comudered themselves as 
laboutag sm the reconstraction of an enduring and 
destrable order of things, and proceeded with thas 
we caution and maturity of exammation indispen- 
sable to the acomplsbment of this object, espeually 
after an agitition by which all interests had been 
more ot lew dnplaed — The plempotentaries, on 
hearing of the landing an the Gulf of Juan, sgned a 
protocol of then couterences ‘Thin way supposed, 
fat eitoueothh, to have been dawn up Wy Mf de 
Talleyiand Shue had been another, which, «luefly 
through hiy mstiamentabty, opeating by means of 
M de Labrador, munster of Spain, had been ri jeited, 
a too undecided — This fist protocol, or declaration. 
of the oth May, being set aside, that of the 22d was 
adopted, w hich, conusted im adhering to the treaty of 
Pans The reader will be grated by the following: 
letters on thise detatls, addressed to we hy M. de 
Talleyrand, the frst politsuin of the age.— 


“ Facana, 19th April, 1815. 
“Esery account that reaches me irom the intes 
not of France, poses that Bonaparte 1s there iw the 
greatest difivulty All confirms that the immense 
mayority of the uation 15 against ham, that, in trath, 
he has no one on hy side save the army , and that, 
even of the troops, the new levis are far trom bewig: 
devoted partway. ‘She southern provinces have 
not submitted to hin wthonty ‘There the Duke 
d'Angoaléme coutiues to maiutam hns postion, His 
troops increase duly. He bas advanced with them 
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upon Lyons, and, by my last news, that city is declared 
tea atite of enh Ga the other ad are 
advancing to the froutiess with the utmost celerity. 
‘bout, military operations are commencing 
with the greatest euergy and activity. The Russian 
which were upon the Vistula, have arrived 
in Bohemia four davy sooner than was expected, 
and will reach the Rhine at the same time with the 
Austrian levies. Towards the middle of May, it is 
hoped, active operations will be began, and the in- 
mensity of means assembled must completely remove 
all fear as to the issue of events. The King, of whom 
I bad nown yesterday, is siill at Ghent, and well; 
fall of courage and bope, The Duke d’Art at 
Brussels, The army of the Dake of Wellington, 
nearly eighty thousand strong, is conceotrated ‘Tear 
Mons. Great unanimity prevails between the Dake 
of Wellington and Geveral Goeizenen commandi: 
the Ros-iaa troops. Murat, conceiving ibat, while 
the allied powers were against Bonaparte, 
he should find few obstacles in Italy, advanced to the 
Po, but bas fuiled in his attack at Ocohio-Bello, and 
retreated, Since theo, the Austrian t-oops, who are 
receiving daily reinforcements, have obtained some 
advantages over him on the side of Modena.” 











Another letter of 5th May, after blaming my long 
silence, aud praising an article which I had written 
for the journals, continues thue:—“ Since my last, 

u must have learned that the Duke d’Angouléme 

found it impossible to maintain bis position in 
the south, as we had hoped. France, then, for the 
moment, is wholly under the yoke of Bonaparte. 
Hoostilities will not commence for some time, it ing 
the design to attack upon many points at once, a1 
with great masses. The most perfect unanimity pre- 
vails 3 to military measures among the allied powers, 
‘The war against continues with a success that 

2 
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bids fair to render it of brief duration. He has suo- 
ocesively demanded two arsfistices, which have been 


The following letter refers to the proceedings of 
the congress, and is otherwise very important :— 


“M. de Bourrienne,— e, subsequently to 
his arrival in Paris, has ing first denied the futhenticity 
of the declaration of the 15th March, and afterw 
endeavoured to weaken its effect, by different pub- 
ications, some persons here thonght that it would 
be useful to puttich avecond. The congress desired 
this question to be examined by a commission, whore 

‘Was presented on the J2th current, (May.) 

‘That report, while it confirms the dispositions mani- 
fested by the powers, in the declaration of the 13th 
March, refutes the sophisms of Bonaparte, exposes 
his impostures, and concludes, that his position with 
regard to Europe being neither changed, by the first 
success of his enterprize, nor by the offer which he 
made to ratify the treaty of Paris, a vecond declaration 
ig in no respect necessary. In the process-verbal 
hereapon publjshed by the plenipotentiaries, it will 
be remarked, that Europe ix not represented an 
making war for the King, and at his solicitation; but 
that ehe declares war on her own account, because 
her intereat requires, and her safety demands it. This 
is the exact truth; and it is alko the proceeding moat 
suitable in referonce to the King,and most favourable 
to hi» cause. Were they to believe in France that 
the w: carried on solely for the interest of the 
King, his subjects would behold in him the author 
of the disasters which it will occasion, Such an 
inion could have only one effect—to alienate 
their feelings from his majesty, and inclite them to 
embrace the party of Bonaparte, On the other 
hand, from the manner in which the war is now 

VOL, IY. s 
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represented, it is alone to whom these evils 
can be attributed; a fact of which it is most impor- 
tant to convince all, ally in France. Receive, 
&e. Tas CE DE TALLEYRAND,” 


Witbin less than 2 month after the ion of the 
above, these wise arrangements had decis fate 
of the contest, During the interval, I was kept 
informed of the military events as they took place ; 
but these are known to all the world. “I shall make 
one or more extracts, from a portion of my correspon- 
dence, on Teas genenlly kuown topics + * Ubavo jest 
i,” says one of my correspondents, the is 
de Bonnay, “ that Berthi ‘alles oun andre 
in the fourth story of the Castle of Bamberg, There 
can be no doubt that be threw himeelf down, You 
will ask me why? You will quote to me what he 
asseverated to you at Brussela; nomel; invari 
attachment to the cause of the King. 
we what he did afterwards? The German gasettes 
aonounced bie being under surveillance ; they related 
to us bow be had attempted to enter France in dim 
‘ise: are we sure that he had not, compromised 
‘imself by some correspondence which had been 
aeized ?” 

“ T have the certainty,” writes the Marquis again, 
that Fouobé sent, as bie secret agent, to Vienne, M, 
de M——, who made the following propositions, to 
which the adjoined answers were returved:—‘ Do 
not make war, and we will rid you of the man’— 
© "Well, begin by getting quit of him.’ —‘ Will you 
have the King of Rome, or a regency ?’—‘ Neither,” 
—* Will you have the Duke of Orleaua?’—* No,’— 
* Weil, if it must be Louis XVIII,—content; but a0 
nobles, De: Priesthood, pod, shore all, no par oe 
«Begin, by getting rid of tbe maa, and his whole 

bared Slam mack delighted to hear you soy 

t the Duke of Orleans was sounded at Paris, 
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and rejected all advances gade to him May God 
preserve him in these good dispositions” T know 
not if you be aware, tht, > in pass 
through’ Paris for Sicl’, his ret vial wes to md 
Genlis, He remained with her till late at night, 
and then afterwards told one, who informed me, 
that, in recalling the past, they had shed many tears 


© Turkey has joined the universal crusade, Bona 
parte must needs be greatly touched by the love 
which Europe bears towards his person !—Thus far 
had I proceeded in my letter, when the arrival of an 
express informed me of the successful attack of the 
16th, which appears, in fact, to have commenced on 
the 15th. 1 cannot conceive how the Duke of 
‘Wellington had allowed himself to be tahen unawares 
‘He set out from Brussel. on the morning of the 
16th June, to make a reconnoissance, and, if he had 
taken the right road, must have found them at it, not 
six leagues from his hotel. The Prince of Orange, 
deserves much praise for having sustained the shook, 
and repulsed, with great loss, sayu the despatch, 
Bonaparte adil his eighty thousand men. Yon will 
dispense with my tears for the Duke of Bruns 
who was good for any thing only on the field of 
battle. After to-morrow, Lexpect detail, An officer 
who left Paris on the 4th of Juae, and had trusted 
to his memory, not wishing to take with bim any 
re, gave to the Duke of Wellington all the 

ils desirable on the force and distribution of the 
French army, A caleulation, founded on inferences 


wing TH freer Doz nt ie enna tha the Duke is now 

ing of Fiance. Toe eloung porbon af the exiiact Teles to 
the cirenmist, ote of the you Invunter, and ber governess, 
‘Madame Genls, having fd to Switzerland, af the commence 
ment of the Revelation, Hate, the Duke nobly devoted several 
hhown of each motaing to givioy waseiuctions ia matbematics, ax 
a mugs of suppostSor hue and the two ladies, — Translator. 
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from tha mformation, makes the troops of the hae 
two hundred and seventy-seven thousand, and the 
mationel guard fiom one*hundred to one hundred 
and fifty thousand The infantry good, and in fine 
order, the cavalry bad, and naked, the hght artl- 
lery better than could be expected and, the card 
mn Bonaparte’s hand, hye hundred picces of cannon : 
‘The fortified places in bad condition, and mmperfectl; 

ovisioned, except Lille, Valenciennes and Com 

eld by the national guard, and by old soldiers who 
have renewed their service Ah, sur! at 18 a great 
stroke to have overset the first enterprize of that man, 
A letter from M de Stael, of date 2d May, states, that 
Bonaparte cannot stand, and that France 15 divided 
Ddetween two parties, one for the republic of which 
‘Benjamin Constant 15 the soul, the other for Montieur 
the Duke of Orleans Thus latter 1s the hope ot all 
those who are too deeply engaged 1m late transactions 
ever to eapect employment under the King” 


‘My prediction was at length accomphshed The 
battle of Waterloo had thus opencd the gates of 
France to Lows XVII The momcnt that mforma- 
‘ton anirved of his having quitted Ghent to enter hs 
kangdom, I also set out from Hamburg, making all 
posnble haste, in the hope of reaching Pans m time 
to receiye the King On the 7th July, I slighted 
at St Denis, and, spite of sntrgue, found an umense 
multitude eager to offer the homage of their com 
gratulations — St Dems, m fact, was so filled, that 
with the greatest T found & small apartment 
an a garret, by way of Having assumed my 
guile ot yey of the national guard, I “el, 

ately repaired to the palace the ealoon was fille 
and, in the crowd come to fehutate their sovereign, 
T found my own family, who, not krowmg I had 
guited Hamburg, were agreeably surprised The 

usians were eager to salute ther King, but 
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tratagem was used to ata distance, Paris 
was declared in a state of siege, and, for four days, 
Fouché contrived to remaiif master of the capital, At 
this time, two things were attempted to be impowed 
upon Louis,—the tricolor and Fouché: against the 
former he stood firm; but the nomination of that 
fatal man appeared inevitable. 

On the 7th July, the King was informed, that 
Fouché alone could facilitate his entrance into Paris ; 
that he alone had the heys; that he alone could 
direct publte opinion, ‘The value of these avertions 
could easily be e ted, when it was found that the 
presence of the King became the firt aud sole boud 
of concord and unanimity. Every day might he neon 
groups of the hetter cl awembled under the 
windows of the King’s apartments, giving themselves 
up to rejoicing, aud rendering to the royal tamily 
each day a holyday, The very appearance of joy 
and security displeased Fouché, “Hiv vile stipeudiaries 
insinnated themselves amid these groups, threw 
corrosive liquids upon the Ladies’ drewes, committed 
indecencies, and mingled the seditious «ry of “ Vive 
PEmpcrau P with the loyal acclamations of Vive 
de Ror!” By the aid of these miserable maneuvren 
Fouché triumphed, and contrived to have it believed 
thet he was the only man eapable of preventing thone 
disorders, of which he was, in fact, the sole author. 
Fonché likewase obtained support from a very high 

juarter : Wellington was the sfluence which restored 

fouche. (t the extent of that influence I felt welt 
aware, though I did oot at first believe it capable of 
supporting such an auomaly as Fouché, minixter of 
the Bourbon. But I soon discovered my mistake. 
Oa the sth of July, 1813, the principle of » privy 
council, compoved of the Bourbon princes, and others 
afternurds to be named, to surround the throne 
of Louis, was determined; and subsequently bis new 
treasury appointed as follows :—-The Prince de Tal- 
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leyrand, foreign affsirs ; Baron Louis,* finance ; the 
Dake of Otranto, (Fouché,) police ! Baron Pasguier, 
chancellor; Marshal Godvion 8t Cyr, war; t 
@e Jacourt, marie; Duke de Richelien, master of 
‘the household ; Marshal Macdonald, to the satisfaction 
of all, succeeded to the Abbé de Pradt, 03 chancellor 
of the Legion of Honoor, And my office, so frequently 
promised, and under circamstances eo singular, was 
given to another—M. de Cazes was made prefect of 
jlice. This t owed to the appointment of Fouché; 
how could I possibly serve under a minister for 
whose saat La case inset s foenel Stipa 
Two days t arrangements, I called upon 
Blucher, established, as I have already said, in the 
of St Cloud, in order to thank him for pre- 
serving my house from pil . After the usual 
com; ent * Who would have predicted,” said 
ein «tl at after having been your prisoner, IT 
al ecome the Protector our property? You 
treated me well rol 3 Tecan roe return the 
favour at St Cloud. God knows what may be the 
resalt of all this; one thing is certain, tbat this time 
the allies will enforce conditions which’ shall remove 
all fears of danger for « long while to come, The 
Emperor Alexander is unwilling *o make the French 
pay too dear for the evils they have inflicted 1 
us. He attributes them to Napoleon ; but Napoleon 
cannot pay the expenses of the war,—and pay, some 
one must, It might pass for once, but we will not 
be brought back # second time at our own expense. 
OF one thing I can, however, assure you, you will 
lowe none of your territory. ‘The Emperor Alexander 
has several fimes to the King, my master, 
in my presence, ‘I honour the nation; and I am 
resolved that the Freach shell retain their ancient 








* In the firet list the mame in Abbé Louis; the individual in 
both cases is the sama — Translator, 
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limits?” Taking advantage of this communicative 
disposition, I made some remarka to Blacher on the 
excesses committed by his froops. “ What would. 
have me do? I cannot have an eye every here j but 
Lassure you, for the future, on your recommendation, 
I shall cause to be punished, severely, all disorders 
‘that fall under my notice.” Spite of theee fine pro- 
mises, however, his troops contiuued to give them- 
selves up to the most revolting excesses, The Prossian 
troop have, consequently, left, in the environs of 
‘is, a remembrance as odious es that which is 
retained of Davous’a corps in Gennany. OF this, a 
singular instance fell under my own olservati Tn 
the spring of 1816, I was going to Chevren 
stopped to feed my horse at a village ino. 
muyself down on a seat near the door, beside the re 
prietor of the tavera. A large dog bezan e-nrowllog, 
when his monster, a respectable ooking old man, 
called ont, “ Will you be quiet, Blacher !” —“ What 
a name,” said I, “to dog!" —* Ah! sir, it is 
.the name of a ‘eacally + bo did us mock mise 
chief Jast year. You zee my house: there are the 
four walls, dad that is all. The scoundrelly Prussians 
left me nothing, We were told they comed* for our 
good—but let them return} I am old, but have 
fons; we will treck them at every turning of the 
woods, as we wonld so many wild boar.” Still, 
the dog kept grow ling —my host every now and then 
interrupted bis divcourve to call louder, “ Quiet now, 
Blucher!” TI looked iu upon his house; it wae, a5 
he had said, denuded of every thing; and tears filled 
the old man's eyes, as he related his misforinnen, 
Before bis flight to Ghent, the King had shewn 
himself so condescending, as to promise bis signature 
to the marriage-vontract of one of my daughters. 











© The verb in the original is inflected, as in the patois, or 
cockney French, of the environs of Pain — 7vanslator. 
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The day appointed was precisely the fatal 16th of 
March; tho signing, as ‘hay well be supposed, did 
ot take place, In the menth of July, I renewed my 
request, and as my fotere s00-indew was only 
Hentenant in the navy, the severe etiquette of the 
court required that the signature chould be alfied at 
i petty levee ; and it was even talked as if the new 
snonarohy would be compromised by doing other- 
wise! The King, however, resolved to sign at a 
grand levee, ‘The reader may laugh, but 1 frankly 
Sonfese this little triumph afforded me no small plei- 


sure, 
Soon after this domestic incident, the King named 
me counsellor of state; and, in’ August, having 
resolved on convol a new Chamber of Deputies, 
appointed me to preside in the electoral college of my 
native department of the Youue. Upon this nomi- 
nation, I called upon M, de Talleyrand, to receive my 
instructions. The prince stated, that, conformebly 
to the intentions of the King, I must see the minister 
‘of police. “ Absolutely,” was my reply, “ I cannot 
see Fouché: you know our relative positions,” — 
“Go,” said M, de Talleyrand, “go te him—you 
may be sure Fouché will say nothing on past occur- 
ay i is be described 
M nce to this step ix not to be described : 
but 1 could uot, of coune, anobey the King’s injunc- 
tions, [found Fouché, at nine in the morning, walk- 
ing in his garden, in the most complete disbabille. He 
was aloue, and received me as an old and intimate 
friend, vw hom he had not seen for along while! This 
ought not to be matter of surprise, —so w ell could he 
bend his hatred to the exigency of his position: he 
never ouce aliuded te his arrest, and the reader may 
be assured such was not the rabject upon which 
wished to turn the conversation. ached for instruc- 
tions on the elections at Yonne. “On my word!” 
said Fouché, “I have none to give; get yourself 
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elected, if you can _Endeayour ouly to keep General 
Desfournaux at a distance , all elve 15 to me the same 
ng” —* What 18 your olyection, then, to Desfour- 
max 7—* The minntry dubke him '”® 1 way 
preparing to tahe lenve,—“ You are im a reat hurry,” 
smd Fouche , “stay a moment” He then turned the 
conversttion upon the Bourbons, in a way which I 
dare not mention. asked me how I could so ifort 
resolve to support their cance? I rephed, “ That 
qrabed to see lance teveued from miktary despotiee, 
and only aided im a restoration whih I had long 
foresecn, and ardeutly wished I bave the conviction,” 
added I, “that Lou AVIII will finally 1¢ cogmze the 
necessity of 2 constitutional goycioment,—the ouly 
one posible m Frane”—“Thos, you thiak the 
French unanimous i fayoar of the Ristoration 77 —— 
“I beheve the myority to be faromable”—“ You 
know not, thin, that a moral oppowition to the govern- 
ment of the Bourbon dynasty manafe sted stefan alll 
the departments, from the very frst months of ther 
retarn’ The old partizans of the republic, and the 
agents of Bonaparte, went about diffusing ther 
opmons, th&t the Bourbons would return with 
superstition and the emgration can shew yous 
hundred reports to thit «ft You know, that 
whatever was attempted by the government, for a 
whole year, tended but too wall to exhibit ate reat 
dusposiions «Hus there exer been an opposition 
more direct arunst the interests ind glory of a nation? 
and that relapse, so decided towards the past, did it 
not, at the timc, impress every onc with fcartul 
apprehensions for the tuture ¢ The roy absty of 1815 
have shewn theme Ives eaactly as they were 10 1789 
In all the umportant acts of 1814, a total oblivion was 





© ‘Thus remark 1 curious The reprowntatives of thirty 
mallions, fre by a charter, were chosen only ifter instructions 
received from the mister of police '— Translator 
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Put upon the events that had intervened, and upon 
the march of the age. ‘The egregious folly bas been 
committed, of wishing to'force « people, enlightened 
by to forget its knowledge, and to create for 
iteelf other truths, It wan attempted, by main force, 
to cause a retrogression, and to pat all to the basard, 
that the present might decide upon all the past, in 
favour of these antiquated notions. This inexplicable 
conduct gave oocasion to say, that we had a 
‘counter revolution upon the throne. Again the same 
meanures are in agitation; but I am here, and will 
ppose with my whole might. We must terminate 
grand contest of the Revolution, which is not yet 
ended, after twenty-five years of overturaings an of 
Yeesons lost upon inexperience: the nobility and the 
clergy go for nothin; ‘where, srve in La Vendée, 
ae a sixth part of the French wal ie seat 
ven under the ancient regime, an jedge 

that not a fifth of the nation is frankly devoted to the 
legitimate authority. You pretend to be ignorant, 
that, in 1814, the French declared themselves loudly 
for a foreign prince—for the Duke of Orleans and 
for a regeacy: very well, there is pot one foreign 
prince whom the constitutional party would not have 
cred receiving at the hand of the Alliance, 

such a cane, the constitutiovalisis could 
have led, as the condition of pul , that 
the rights of the people shonld be upheld. 1 can 
aemure you, that, among the constitutional party, there 
would have been but one exclusion iusisted upon, 
that of the family of our old kings, After this, surely, 
you would not rank one man of that party among the 


Sopporters of the Bourbons!” 
understruck on hearing such from 


the mouth of-a minister of the crown, 1 answered 
Fouché,——« I am, doubtless, far from approving of the 
eystem followed in 1814, and none blamed it more 
loudly then myself; but you will permit me to esy, 
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that I cannot, with you, «ge those ewth, with which 
auperststion and the emgrgtion are about to deh 
France Unquestionably, there will stil be faults; 
there will be mea inciusted with antiquated dens, 
but time will, by degrees, remove thee On the 
contrary, I thiuk there may be remarked, a progressive 
feelmg ot attachment mn favour of the dyuasty of the 
Bourbons: the number of their partuzaus augments 
daly Patience, there must be laggards m the march 
of chubzation, as in the train of 4 Victorious army, 
Tunnnation of the mind, like the light of day, must 
dawn gradually There are no improvements which 
do not devire, but I» ould not baye them precipitate; 
aud am therefore convinced, that the Bourbons alone 
«an, by httle and little, establish true pabhc hberty. 
You, L willingly ‘f ant, must be the better mformed of 
the various tendencies of the public mind, but the 
‘ats who transmit to you these reports, look wath 

Jeir OWD es en upon the things of which they speak; 
and you hnow men too well, not to he aware that 
they view matters though the pram of pervonal 
opmion If all these reports on the state of France 
be correct, otfr situation would be deplorable, for, from, 
complaints, the people will paw to menaces, from 
menaces to violence, attempts will be made to overe 
turn what at present earts, and there will mméallibl 
result a onl war From such a consummation, Got 

erve ust” 

Fouche listened to me very attentivtly, muted for 
a moment, passing his long fingers atroea his pale 
forehead, and then teplied,—* I concave you are im 
error, but the civil nar will come. you may 
‘upon it, that, 1n more (oan siaty departements, only 
a handfal of royslists would oppose the mass of the 
people The royalsts would prevail in an eighth of 
the departements, and.m the rest w ould be comtramed 
to silence ”—* But, if I understand your grace, you 
do not seem to think 1t posable that the Bourbons can 
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remain ?”—I do not tell you my opinion,” replied 
Fouché, with an ironical eile ; “ but you may draw 
what conclusions you like best from my words: that 
‘is to me a matter of absolute indifference.” 

I seized the moment to break off this most extra- 

inary conference; and, farther, considered it as a 
aored duty to lay the whole before the King, No 
Blaoas any longer izing access to the rot 
oelag pe otheg-rpin bepodenpiri 
‘view with Louis ; and, by ig the prorapt dismissal 
of Fonché, enjoyed the satisfaction of repairing at 
least one of the evils inflicted by the Duhe of Wel- 
lington upon France. Fouche had, in fact, »0 com- 
pletely betrayed the cause which he had previousl 
Presied to serve, and knew this so ‘vell, 

it, during the Hundred Days, while they were 
digeussing, in his presence, the King’s ministry at 
Ghent, rome one said, “ But among all the nee 








» 






po mivister of police —“ Eh, parblea!” inter- 
rupted Bonaparte, “ that's Fourhé’s place 
u after my interview with the King, Ist off 





for the election at Yonne, and had the honour of 
being returned representative for that departement to 
the Chamber of Deputies. On revi Paris, F waa 
profoundly atfected to observe the goverument recur 
to measures of severity, to punish errom which it had 
been better policy to attribute to the misfortune of 
the times. Ko cousideration shall ever prevent me 
from giving tears to the memory of Ney, who, in my 
opinion, was the victim solely of certain foreign 
interferences. His death was conceived to be a meun 
of dirabling Frauce, and, for a length of time, incapa- 
citating ber for undertaking any thing, by indisposing 

inst the royal government the army of the Loire, 
who thus mourned its best beloved chief, aud one who 
had so often led on its squadrons to victors. Thave 
20 positive proofs on the subject, but, in iny opinion, 
the blood of Ney was the requital of that gratitude 
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which Fouché concenrved he owed to the foreign 
fluence whereby he had bfen raved to the mnutry. 
‘The reader wall not have oa What Bincher said 
to me of the determmation to weahen Fiance 
Towards the end of August, 1 had the hvely satu 
faction of meeting Rapp, whom I had not ven for a 
very long time Rapp was uot of the number of 
those generals who betrayed the King on the 20th of 
March. He told me he remained at the head of hee 
division at Ccouen, under the orders ot the Duke de 
Bern, and did not give in his submission to the 
mimater of war till after the departure ot the royal 
family“ How did Napoleon receive you “” inquired 
I, “You hnow,” ansuercd he, * what sot of fellow 
Tam,—a pericct ignoramay in pohtus: 1 warted till 
he sent for me, 1 had taken my oath to serve the 
Kang: F ahnowledged no other serve, and would 
have fought agamt the I or? —" Bah! 
# Yes, my good inend, and so k told him” —“ How! 
did you venture *”—« Without donbt: I told him 
the revolntion was a forced one, *’ Sbload,’ xephed 
he, with somew hat of anger, ‘I knew you were before 
me: and, itewe had come to blows, I would have 
sought you out on the held of battle’ —* I would 
have shewn you 4 Medusa’s head, answered L— 
«What would you hase fired upon me ¢’—! Um 
questionalils,” said I —* Ah! parbleu! that 1 too 
much,’ cried he, ¢ but your soldiers ¥ ould not have 
obeyed you, they retamed all therr affection for me. 
— "What could Edo +? rephed I. «you liad abdicated; 
you had left France, you yourselt had engaged us to 
Serve the King, and, ‘afterwards, you return! And 
then, to speah frankly, I augur no good of what bas 
happened. wary, still more wars!” Frame has bad 
more than enough of war already’ Upon this,” 
pursued Rapp, “be awured me he had other views; 
that he wished no more war, but devred to govern 
m peste, snd to ocuupy, Limeelt excluavely with 
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the happiness of his When I objected the 
haetilityof foreign powdj, be told me he bad made 
alliances. He afterwardstspoke to me of the King, — 
how [liked bim. Ianavered, thet I had every reason 
to be satisfied, In the course of conversation, the 
Emperor extolled hie the ‘conduct of the Duke of 
Orlenn, Afterwards ho related the eecurences of 

is passoye from journey to Paria; com- 
Blained of his being accused of ambitions and, ax at 
this word I allowed a peculiar expression to escape, 
“How! am I theo ambitious? look,’ tapping his 
belly with both hands, ‘can a man so fat as I be 
ambitious?” Then devil take me if I conld help 
saying, ‘ Ah! sire; your majesty is surely uiraing 


me.’ He pretended to very seriously ; 
some minutes afterwards, bing say decorati 
an to banter me on the Cross of St Louis, and 


the Lily, which I still wore.” 

LT conversed with Rapp about the enthusiasm said 
to havo been shewn on the route traversed by Napo- 
leon, after hin landing. “ Why,” said Rapp, “ 1 
‘was not there more than yourself; but all those who 
accompanied bim, have since confirmed the truth of 
the detail, as published; outy, I thiok I remember 
to have heard Bertrand relate, that, in one circum 
stance, he had some fears for the Emperor's life, had 
any amaysin appeared. It was while approachin 
towards Paris fens Fosard, where the Emperor had 
brenkfasted. Napoleon's escort were 10 fatigued, 
that they had fallen bebind, eo that he was left almost 
alone, when a squadron, then in garrison at Melan, 
came out to meet, and escoried him to Fontainblean, 
On the whole route, frova what I was told, he appears 
to have ivoarred no real i 

‘We began afterwards to talk of the existing pow 
ture of affairs; and I asked my friend how he found 
himself situated ; for the ition of the generals 
who had commanded divizions of the imperial army 
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in the campaign of Waterloo, was very different from 
what it had been in 1814.¢ “ I had resolved,” sad 
‘Rapp, “ to hve in retire to take no part in say 
thmg for the future, nor even te pat on umform, 
Thad thus never put my foot within the Court of 
the Twlenes sine the King's return, when one 
morning, about erght days ago, dmg out along the 
avenue of Neuilly, I observed one from a gioup of 
horsemen, on the prpoute side, advance towards me, 
Itway the Duke de Thad merely time to say, 
Is it you, my lord ??—* Doubtlevs st 35 I, my dear 
general, and since you will not come to us, | must 
needs come fo you, —breahtast with me to-morrow 
morning, —Ma for ’” contmued Rapp, “what could 
T dor be sad thiy with so mmcb hindocss that I 
could not retuse, On the monow I went, and was 
#0 well recessed that I shall return; but will never 
ash any thmg If only these scoundrels of Russians 
and English!" ——— 
‘The reader 15 aware of my nomination mm August 
to be counsellor of state ; on the 19th ot the follow. 
mouth, 1 was uppowted minister of state, and 
member of the ptivy council, I shall be pardoned in 
concluding witha urcumstance flattering te me on 
thin latter occasion: The King had desned M, de 
Talleyiand, m quahty of president of the council of 
Tamsters, to present to inv mayesty a hist of thoue 
erwue Whoshould omposehiypriyy couvail, Having 
Reoked over this hist, he said to the mnsusster,—“ But, 
M de Talleviand, I do not see here two af our good 
fuends, Bourrienue and Aleats de Nowlles,”"—« tare, 
I thought their nomuatson would appear to them 
much more flattering by commg directly fiom your 
majesty.” The King then added my name to the 
Int, and afterwards that of Count Al is de Nouilles, 
‘Thus the two names are to be found on the origimal 
ordonnance im the handwriting ot Lowy XVIII 
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So terminates what Ihave to cay on the extreordi- 
sary and often fantastic eyents, whereof I have been 
h spectator, or wherein Iuave taken » part, durin 
the course of an exceedingly agitated career, of whic 
ill that now remains to me is — the recollection, 
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Maata Lovisa was born December 12, 1791; her pote 
we Mana Th rests daughter of the Kang of Naplew 
tust wife of Franety IL Her character 19 repreeented, a 
having been extremely amable from ber earhest years—s 
Cireumstance whtch eacreised no inconadernble influence 
an determimng Napoleons choice of « second convort. 
On the abdication, in 1814, the ex-Empress, by the treaty 
of Fontainbleau, was secured in the archduchy of Parma, 
including the territories of Placentia and (uastella Since 
the final settlement of affars, in 1815, Mans Louie how 
remded chiefly on her tala estates, These, of ull the 
divisions of the Penmnsuls, are the best governed, und in 
the dommiona of the ex-Empress of France, the traveller 
will find «beenng eidence of content and comfort amu 
the wretchedness and musrule which every where else 
prevail throughout a « ountry blewed by nature, and cursed 
of man. Maria Louise 1a marned to the (ount de 
‘Neapperg, formerly ber chamberlam, « nisalhance, and, of 
course, not rerogmized nor is it altogether because a 
foreign word, that factotem, applied to the rount, 15 marked. 
an itshce by Bournenne. ‘The marmiage either bed, ot 
should have, taken place long before 1623, when it was 
fust acknowledged. 
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‘The Duke of Reichstadt —who, as King of Rome, had 
lost a crown before be could Lnow its value, or deplore ts 
loos —the sole sue of marge with Mans, 
‘has constantly resided in Austria ance the abdication of 
‘ius parents m 1914, and chiefly at Vienna or Olmutz. 
‘Some years ago, the translator frequently saw the duke 
Aa ‘Vienna, He was then § bandione shghtly formed, 

‘very interesting-looking boy, in full possesnon of great 
smmal spints, his favourite employments then seemed. 
to be nding and dnving. In the part of ns coun 
tenance, he strongly resembles hus father, 1 the lower, 
the obtuser and les chstinct contour of the German 
physiognomy prevails over the more delicate and well- 
‘dchned outlmes of the Italian festares. Much has been said 
of the education given to this singularly-fated mdivicdusl. 
rom good information, the writer was led to regard it a8 
extremely, eulpably, and mtentionally defectye. Two 
bistances. may a Protcssur M——, of Vienna, 90 
well known aa» linguist, under whom the translator 
stuched German hitcratutc, stated to bim, that several 
years had been devoted to conning over the most obscure 
portion of the hor of Swatzciland, with the duke, to 
the careful exclusion of all knowledge of European history 
ofa late date, The profeavor also atated, th. t a colleague 
of ue own bed biaved the mopenal reventment, and 
Aeegmed bis mtuation of tutor to the duke, because a 
polce agent regulaly took bis station m the root during 
the hour of communwation between the preceptor and 
Ju» pupil! The translator does not guarantee the truth 
of these statements, but pledges tumself for the fuet of 
thew having been communicated to nm, end from a source 
trot Itkely to be deceved. 


Nore B. Pace 108, 


Moresx, (Jeon Feet) born at Bforlax, im Brittany, 
August LL, 1768, was parentage. When 
the commencing disputes that termmated im the Revolu 
‘von broke out, he reuded at Rennes, as a student of law. 
lic dishked the profession tor which his finds bad 
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destined him: the times were calculated to increave his 
love of a mubtary career; ampl after having once uilisted 
clandestinely into a from which bis release baa 
‘been purchased, he determined to embrace the offer af 
commanding a body of volunteers from bis native province, 
and with them jomed the amy of the north. Pichegra, 
the commander-m<luef, was ine trend; hs own gens 
‘and ardent study of the theory of war did the rest ; and in 
1799, at the age of thirty, we find Lum general of division, 
Tn the campaign of 1794, Moreau most lnghly dsstmguisbed 
broself m the Netherland, but, while pursuing « couras 
of vietory, he was deprived of ns father, who fell a stem 
to the democratic tage of the very men whom the son 
served with such fathfultess, Not can we eauly 

that ambioon which stitled m Moreau's breast the yearn 
ange of natural afiection, and thus made inm the voluntary 
servant of e parent’s murderer, He had his reward , for, 
after asmsting in the wondcrful conquest ot Holland, 
during & winter cara he was made generalan~ hict of 
the army of the Rhine and Movclle. In this oer, 
during the campus of 1796, he passed the Khme, 
deteated first Wurmver, and afterwards the Archduke 
Chailes, But, in the end, paving Deen led forwurd by 
the retreat, winle he was weakened by the brave 1 sistance 
of Prince Charles, be found bunself, an turn, obliged to 
retire before the trenh reinforcements whuh had joined 
the Austrinna, 

‘Tt was on this oersson that he peformed by famom 
tetreat through the Black Forest,—an achievement which 
added more to his reputation than many vittoras. Jn 
the next campaign of 1797, be took the baguge of 
‘General Kingen, in which, as reeordd in tbe teat, were 
found the jnoufs of bis old frend Pach gru’s upostacy. 
‘By bas turdinens in not forwarding these until the dincovery 
had been make elawhere, he sncurred the displeasure of 
the Direttory. Dunng Bonaparte’s absence an Egypt, 
Moreau commanded both in Germany and Italy; wid, 
though poronally suecesful, general calamity rendered 
hus partial triumphs unavailing. Subsequent events 
adentify bis history with the anrranve im the text. 

After lua mock tral, Moreau passed the succeeding 
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eaght years m Amencs, upon an estate st some distance 
from Ptuladelptus. The yotves and means which m 
duced tom, an 1813, to the alles, ere detailed by 
Bournenne, not without some share of the indir . of 
with which thet fact 1» stall remembered ir“. Olmuty 
toumadversions are yust ; nothingcan =, saw fng arms 
m a hostle army agumst our net ~° utry, whoever 
may, for the moment, be at the a4 of her affars. 
‘Moreau's motrves now, for the first time, certaunly appear. 
"They were detestable be fought not 1a the cause of is 

, but for himself, not against Bonaparte 
as the enelaver of his country, but as « rival, from whose 
downfall be hoped bis own exaltation. 

‘The Vignette to the present volume represents the 
woene of his fall, The monument 1s erected on the spot 
vrhero he wan struck down by dschage from some ing 

treea, 


artillery planted 
ing from the ol rar Decoban ‘alittle to the left The 


foreground 1s the face of the height by which the Ruswan 
army was covered, and behind which it was stationed 
Moreau and Alexander, with Lord Cathcart and Sir 

+ Robert Wilson, hud come fornerd to make # reconnois- 
‘smice, Morean was somewhat m advance of the Emperor 
when the chot took effect, 

“Macdonald, (Charles Lowe Jemes,) bom in Sancesre, 
November 17, 1765, 1s the son of a gentleman ot the 
family of Clanronald, who, in 1740, bad yomed thu 
standard of Prince Charles Edward, and who, after the 
battle of Culloden, fled to France, baving rendered “ervices 
of rather a conspicuous nature, a8 commissary for the rebel 
army. At an early age, young entered, as 
‘sub-leutenant, or enugn, the regiment of Dillon, com. 
posed chiefly of Scotch and Iush, 1m the French service 
‘On the breaking out of the Revolution, he embraced sta 
principles, but without parherpating in ite excesses and 
crmes, In 1794, eho ay Sccloue sea pet 
campaign, a» general of brigade, n the conquest 
he began to be known beyond the ranks of the French 
army One of the most sstoauhing acts of thet memorable 
winter campaign, was Maedonald’s pessage of the Weal 
on the ree, in face of the batteries of Nimeguen. From 
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‘among the supporters 
tue ~h But Napoleon had ducovered the honest repub- 
romans 3~ of Macdonald, and dposed of las oppo- 
ih them " m on distant masons. In 1808, on 


returning faq ™  ibagen, 

pare Seiad the tnal and banuhment of Moreau; 
‘and thenceforth, till 1609, remamed unnoticed, and lived 
aa reticetment in the country. When the immense forces 
of the Austrian empire were in arcs, with the esmetance 
of Rucus m perspective, Bonaparte remembered the cool 
qudgment and steady bravery of Macdonald, and gave him 
‘8 command 1m Italy. Froa Ttaly the general drove the 
Austrians through the deiles of the Alps—followed them 
into the heart of their own astonished Napoleon 
by jounmg bien just as the of Wagram was about to 
commence, and, as stated in the documents quoted in the 
Head slow Stall Bonen easle” ‘Avene 
re at fought batten. Among 
marshals of France, there was not one so pure from. 
au lara on the soldier's character —»o dunngly honest 
with Napoleon in hue srr So Instingly true to 
am 10 bis adverty hus only Scottish officer. He 

was no less faithful 
of his ancient feades. 
‘Bourbons angratetul ; 
und peer of France, Macdonald enjoys the inghest honours 
of soldiersbip. After the Rustoration, many ofheers wbo 
held, (ipa foo other countries, stipulated to retain them, 
Madame Moresu, the widow of Matdonald’s ancient 
fiend, secretly applied to powertul frends wt the Nespo- 
tan court, that the revenues of the dukedom of Toren. 
tum might be continued. The Marshal getting knowledge 
of this carcumstunre, wrote immedutely to the French 
Heupotenney tary, prohibiting all mterferene. “ The King 

japles said the hugh-mundod soldv 

‘nothing, for basing beaten bis army, revolutionized hue 
Kingdom, and forced bunself to neck refuge an Siely. “ 

‘The King of Neples, being informed of this, sad, 
T not laid xt down as a prmewple, to mautun none of the 
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French endowments, I would have made an exception 
favour of Marshal Maedonrld.' 

‘The polneal services of the Duko mn the Chamber of 
Peers, since the second restorabon, have been equally 
remarkable for their wiedom and moderation, as they were 
‘prior to the return from Elba. In fact, had two measures, 
one for the remuneration of the emugrants, whore property 
Tnad pacsed into other bands, and another for the ful! 
ment of the mmpertal grants, been the disasters of 
1815 might have been avoided by » The Marshal 
has been twice married, his first wife was one of the 
most beautifal women in France, Mademoiselle Lemon- 
‘ville; the second was the widow of a brotber-m-arme, 
General Joubert. He has daughters, but unfortunately 
Sroel of ins thot po ceased een 
word of hin chief, 6 honourably presented —| 
of, tude and the rowed of Bact 

1820, Macdonald passed ‘everal months in Seotland, 
tasty rag hs lenceoon the Highleods ead Hise 
ths vist & emgular tradition is received in 
France, —namely, that on introduced to Sur Walter 
“Boot, the Marebal offered to wf une Capea of Oe 
Lustonan, authentic and onpublisbed int 
smoortant ond morepemersed events Sir alter declined 
the proffered ud, with the remark, “ Thank you, Marshal, 
bat I prefer taking my matenals from popular snd current 
Fite We relegate this to the class of fables. Duke 

Marmont, (Frederic Louss,) was born of » noble family 

at Chatllon, upon the Seine, July 20, 1774 and enter- 
ig the anny at en cary ope! was tng the fist mltary 
companions of Bonsparta. Their intimacy commenced 

‘oulon, and throughout the whole of the Memors, 
‘Marmont consequently appears frequently. Marmont's 
‘tubtary gemas 1s of s ingh order, and his defeat at Sala 
wanca-—-where he lost an arm—aied as he was by the 
talents and fameof Soult, redounds to the glory of the Duka 
of Wellmgton. Marmont remained fathful to the Bourbons 
vmithout having ungretefully abandoned Nepoleon, and 
‘on thus wabyect ‘Bournene’s detals are very interesting. 
‘The lustory of this Marshal, however, supplies a striking 
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instance of the great ingustice of the world, bothin 1ts praise 
acd censure, In 1814, Magnont became the idol of 
popular applause, from ius celebrated defence of Pans, sa 
Falrated ia the ‘present voleme, But, after all, this 
‘act was a mere bravado—an unavailing, hopeless spilling 
of human blood, for Marmont knew, and all knew, 
thet Pans could not finally be defended ; since, Ms 
no assistance was expected, ts protracted fall could be 
ofno value. Under these cxrcumstances, the «paring of the 
French capital was solely an act of generouty on the part 
of the alles ; not ean theve be eny doubt, bed they not been 
generous, ‘that Marmont had brought upon himself, upon 
‘hus brave surviving tollowers, and wpon Paris, the military 
consequences of defending a post with an inadequate force, 
and with the intention ot merely causng low, At the 
Ptesent moment, again, Marmont 1s the object of detesta- 
thon, for baving adbered to the cause of his sovereign, in 
the defence of a post mtrusted to his fidelity, In resisting, 
force of arms, during the late fearful transactions in 
‘aris, the Marshal probably urged the pettormance of « 
parofal duty , but, nevertheless, a duty nor ought the 
ebaplet of 4 yest fame, gained in s0 many contests, for 
hus cou y's honour, be now torn from his silvered head, 
Decguse a sternnecemity bas tried his: soir futhtulness 
and obedience. — Duke of Raguse, 180: 
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(Jouph) nephew of Stanviaus Auguatos, 
Psion -sieat Poland, waa boru %h May, 1768, at 
Warsaw, From an early age, and throughout hus cureet, 
when not led by the taflecoce of the king, his uncle, he 
drsple ped ‘wonderful a uvity, and great love of his t ountry. 
But that mfuence often paralyzed Ins energies, und 

to bm conduct an apparent irtesolution, whicb brought 

under suspicion with the different parties During Hed 
campaign of 1792, he fought the Rusuans, m the cout- 
meneement of the contest shewing great seal and fore- 
‘aght, but, in the end, he allowed hnmself co be more 
mumidated by the orders of the court than by the 

vol. Iv, e 
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progress of the enemy. After the accession of his uncle 
to the confederabon Tgrgowitz, Prince Pometowaka 
took leave with the greater part of his best officers. 
but, in 1794, when the Poles Pea ebayed to expel the 
Busauns, he returned to the Polish as & voltinteer. 
‘Thus noble conduct gained the esteem of the whole nation, 
oscako comida saa sparta dro wh which 
he rendered important services dui bath ‘negen of 
‘Warsow, When all hopes of renoneg Pobsh hberty 
fell with Kosctusko, Poniatow ski retired into private hfe, 
refusing splendsd offers, both from Catharine end Paul, m 
‘the Rusmgn service. When the creation of the grand- 
duchy of Warsaw awakened once again the ardent long- 
Forts ie patrousm, Pormatowsk: accepted the office 
Pit maimster of war. As commander-in-chicf, with very 
inferior forces, he obliged the Archduke Ferdinand to 
retreat, Tn 181% the Russaa expediuon called, him 
aga, “not willing, to the field,” at the head of the 
Polish edd carcumstances of the death of the 
prince are (bed in the text. The monument erected 
ni patent ‘M. de Reichenbach 1s not, however, a 
ba, ‘but a sample square pedestal, terminating in 
'B very obtuse pyramid. It 15 Ws grams not marble, and 
‘overhung by the light foliage of the acacia, not the weep- 
ing willow. The very amuble propnetor of this sweet, 
but melancholy spot, told the translator, that the prince. 
‘was shot from bebind a clump of furs growing at & little 
distance, by soldiers of the enemy, just a» he was ubout. 
to leap his horse into the nver. the prince left « natural 
son the royel line of Poland ewsts only in a collateral 


‘These brief notices may be closed with the hfe of » 
‘commander, whose career 1s traced in the teat, from his first 
‘Appearance in arms, untl he became second m rank to 
Napoleon alone. Eugene Beoukaracu was bom m Bnt- 
tany, on the 8d September, 1780. The death of the 

father, as already related, had exposed the bos hood of his 
‘on to severe privetion, As a eecumty against the dan. 
gers to which a noble descent drew upon the most illus- 
‘tuious names im those Gmes of democratic rage, the future 
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viceroy served as anapprentice to a joiner Ruedel' Echelle. 
In ths street was living, not énany years <mce, alady, who 
recollected often to have seen him wrth @ deal upon hi« 
shoulder. In his fitteenth yeer, learmng that his father's 
sword hed come into the powevuon of General Bonaparte, 
he resolved m person to request its restoration, “ Well, 
my brave youth, what would you?”—" General, I conve 
‘to ask from you my father's snord ?"—« Who us be 7" 
“ Count Alevander Besuhama." ‘The countenance, 
bearing, and trank procedure ot the youth, pleased Bona- 

» Who rmmedsately placed in hs hands the relic which 
te sought. Engene covered it with tears and kisses, and 
gratefully took bis leave. To Josephine's yisit of thanks 
for the attention paid to her son, bes been erroneously 
assigned the coramencement of that correspondence whicl 
issued in Consequences so umportant to both, They had 
previously met at the table of Barras, 

In 1797, the young Beaubarus joined his father-in- 
Jaw, then before Mantus, as mde-dexamp. ¥iom thie 
period to the abdication im I814, he wae constantly 
m the field, or, danng bnef ntirvale of peare, active vm 
engaged in the discharge of the nghcot exit off”. I 
foimd one in the Egyptian expedition, and was natwally 
‘among the few selected to accompany Bonxparte m bis 
daring fight along the Mediterranean. Our author has 
described the sorrowful meeting of Madame Bonaparte 
with her hasband, and the affiction ot ber son, ready to 
forego alt his prospects, and abide by his mother's fite 5 
nor can thete be a doubt, that it Bonaparte ever senously 
entertamed a resolution to repudiate Josephine at this 
time, his attachment for Eugene aided «ffectually m come 
‘hating such 2 detcrmmation, Another eyewitness has 
graphteally deseribed the part alloteed to young Beaubu- 
‘ais in the trag-eomedy of the 18th Hrumare. Qn that 
mormung be entertained at breakéast, m his own lodgings, 
a party of jumor officers, whom he had directions after- 
wards to conduct to the grand reumon at the Hotel Bona 
parte. During breakfast, one of these thoughtless youths 
amused his companions by mmucking the foibles of the 
members of Unectory. Each of these sallies was re- 
ceived with loud ucclamations ; and thus they set out in 
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the consular guard, at the heed of which he distinguashed 
himself m the “day of Marengo.” In the mterval, he 
rose ‘yanous subordinate grades, and, on the foun- 
dation of the empire im 1804, was created prince, In the 
succeeding yeat he became vicetoy of Italy. After the 
peace of Jena aod Austerity, which kus gallantry 
berm somprronos, ‘Eugene was rased to new digmines, 
beng Prince of Vemee, successor to big ey 
Crown, and 2 few months later, in the commencement of 
1806, received from Napoleon the hand of the Princess 
Augusta Ameha, daughter of the King of Bavaria, The 
honest declaration of Rapp, as contained in the text, shes 
that these honours were conferred with the general appro- 
bation, The mterval of comparative peace which suc- 
ceeded, Eogene passed in his Italian government, and, had 
it been poanble for any adounistrator of Napoleon's mea- 
ures to retain populsnity, the viceroy would bave presersed 
v-ius, afi.t 18 a very unfar inference, that, because the 
Ttaluns were against him in J8)4, he did not thercfore 
ment their support the support of Itubans hay ger 
‘deen given to the strongest. 

Tn the Austrian campaign of 1809, Eugene displayed 
Ins usual antrepudity and conduct, After defeating the 
Austrian aruies opposed to hum mn Italy, he forced the 
passes of the Alps, penetrated nto Hungary, then defeated 
the Archduke John, in the smportant battle of Raab, and 
joined the Emperor most opportunely, to share in the 
decisive vietory of W: ‘But, in recompense of 
these exertions, he the dsappomtment of hie own 
hopes, and beheld the elevation of an Austrian Princess 
to the ampenal throne of Josephine. For the honour of 
Doth mother and son, Eugene instantly determmd on 
Tennng, but the forsaken Empress absolutely forbade 
such a step. The succeeding spring added a final dhgmty 
to the viceroy, mm hus appointment to the surcewsion of the 
grand-duchy of Frankfort, an accesmon which rendered 
Jum one of the wealthest princes of Europe. Dunng 
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the campugns of 1619-13, the son of Josephine let 
mont effectual support to the falling fortunes of Napoleor 
In the fatal retreat from Moscow, with the exepnon ¢ 
Ney, be was the only commander who mamtaned nome 
thing ke deephne among hu troops. The subsequer 
évents in Italy, during the winter and epring of 1814, at 
detuled by Bournenne. To oppose the bostality of th 
Austnans, and the treachery of Murat, required n 
ordinary talent, while both were reusted by the viceroy 
with equal prudence and resolution, until resistance coul 
no longer avail. 

Escapmg from Italy to the court of Bavans, Besuha: 
ax was soon summoned to Pans, by the death of by 
mother, On his visit tothe Turlenes, he caused bimee! 
to be announced under hs father’s title, Viscoun 
Beaubarnas. Lows XVIIL received bim gruuiousl 
addrewed lum by the title of prince, and offered a rea 
dence in Franee, with his rank of prince end marshal 
‘These Eugene refused, on the wore that he must ther 
‘8$ yumor, be below all the marsbals whom be bad farmerl 
commanded, and again retired to Mumch, In the sntry 
whiili preceded, or in the events conseq! 

Iba an 1815, there 18 no evidence that Eugen 
Mmerfercd. Or, rather, Bournenne proves, that thoug! 
not ignorant of their existence, he in no wise participated 
therein In the final arrangements, however, after the 
battle of Waterloo, the allied sovereigns etnpped lnm ot 
all his digmimes and possessions, under pretence that he 
had conse yed information to Nupoleon of therr diagn to 
confine nm im St Helena, Granting, however, such 
intimation to have been sent, the intention mght have 
wen good, rather than evtl,—to ent ourage Napoleon to 
denst, and to make terms while he might, not to instigate 
Inm to tempt the uttermost From this penod, to his 
death, February 21, 1824, Eugene continued to rode at 
the court of his father-m-law, who had confirred upon 
hum the title of Duke of Leuchtenberg, or with his sister, 
an a beautiful retreat on the lake of Constance. 

Little justice bas been done by Englub writers to the 
character of ths emment individual, From French 
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pail = men of all characters in France, whose 

farther corroborited by his actions, we might 
quote ote cooclaslons, which rightly him in military 
sclence not inferior to the best, and in the qualities of the 
heart, equal to any, aud far superior to most, of Napoleon's 
commanders, - s 


‘THE END, 
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